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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


IN SENATE, JANUARY 5, 1837. 


Ordered, That Messrs. KimpaLi, Cuitps, and H. Witiiams, be a Committee 
to present the thanks of the Senate to the Rev. Daniex Dana, D. D. for the dis- 
course yesterday delivered by him before the Government of the Commonwealth, 
and to request a copy for publication, 

Altest, 
CHA’S CALHOUN, Clerk. 


SERMON. 


Revelation, xxii. 2. 


AND THE LEAVES OF THE TREE WERE FOR THE HEALING OF THE NATIONS. 


THIs is a great and auspicious day. It beholds 
the Fathers of the Commonwealth assembled to 
exercise its sovereign powers ; to devise the means 
to perpetuate its liberties, and promote its order, 
and its happiness. It sees them bending before the 
throne of the Supreme Being, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment of his past protection and beneficence, 
and in humble supplication for his continued guid- 


ance andcare. No attitude could be more suitable. 
3 None more truly dignified. Where is the commu- 
_ nity on which the sun looks down, equally pressed 
with the delightful debt of gratitude, as ours ? 


Where is the community distinguished by the Al- 
mighty Governor of the world, with such an im- 
mense aggregate of privileges ?—privileges to be 
continued and extended by his favor, or blighted 


and lost by his frown. 
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Does the question arise; How may the first of 
these issues be secured, and the other averted ? 
This question has already received its response 
from the HEAVENLY OracLe. The passage which 
has been recited, points, indeed, directly at the spir- 
itual and immortal salvation of man; and this, as 
effected by the religion of Christ. Still, as this 
religion, the only hope of man for eternity, looks 
with the kindest aspect on his present state of be- 
ing ; since it sheds an influence not less benign on 
his social and political, than his individual condition, 
I shall be permitted, on the present occasion, to 
consider the subject principally in this view. 

I invite, then, the attention of my respected au- 
dience, to RELIGION, aS THE SUPREME BLESSING 
OF COMMUNITIES; as the most powerful of all 
agents in effecting their best prosperity, and in 
eradicating or controlling the evils to which they 
are liable. ‘The discussion, though somewhat gen- 
eral in its aspect, will keep in particular view our 
own Commonwealth and Country. 

In contemplating the elements of national pros- 
perity, we pay a first and marked attention to liberty ; 
a theme ever grateful to the sons of the pilgrims ; 
and never uninteresting to the members of the only 
genuine republic on earth. Whether civil and po- 
litical liberty is a blessing attainable by man, or 
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‘only one of those splendid illusions destined to 
mock his hopes with disappointment, is considered 
_ by many as a problem yet unsolved. By many, the 


experiment which our own country has been mak- 
ing, for somewhat more than half a century, is con- 
sidered as promising the long desired solution. 


- One thing is certain. That liberty which frequent- 


ly bears the name, is a thing neither practicable nor 
desirable. I mean a liberty consisting in the ab- 
sence of all restraint, and the contempt of all con- 
trol. No such curse as this has all-bounteous 
Heaven ever designed to inflict on the human fam- 
ily. No evil more unmitigated, and more intense, 
could be emitted to our earth from the very regions 
of despair. Man was not born to be independent, 
either of his Maker, or his fellow beings. Nations 
were not created to be independent, either of the 
Sovereign of the world, or of one another. The 
genuine happiness, and the genuine liberty of all 
finite beings depends on a portion of restraint. 
Who that has entered a family, governed with a 
due mixture of kindness and energy, has failed to 
perceive the fact, in the calm and happy counte- 
nances of its members? Who that has entered a 
school, misgoverned and insubordinate, has not 
found its pupils as far from enjoyment, as from 
peace and decorum ? 
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We believe there is a liberty in communities and 
states, which is rational, chastened, guarded, salu- 
tary and practicable; a liberty the nurse of genius ; 
the parent of great designs, and noble enterprises ; 
the friend of order, of justice and humanity. We 
trust in God, that a liberty of this exalted character 
is yet to diffuse its nameless and exuberant bless- 
ings throughout the globe. And where is the pa- 
triot bosom which does not beat with intense desire 
that, on this subject, America may become the in- 
structress of the world; that her original and suc- 
cessful experiment may every where send terror to 
the hearts of tyrants, and hope and joy to subjuga- 
ted and despairing nations ? 

Yes; we will cherish this inspiring hope. But 
for its accomplishment, we look, as we frankly con- 
fess, not to the boasted perfectibility of man; not 
to the dreams of philosophers, nor to the sanguine 
and plausible calculations of politicians. We do not 
look to the great modern discovery of the doctrme 
of checks and balances; a discovery of which, with all 
its pretensions, and all its real merits, it may be too 
truly said, that, like many other discoveries, it has 
performed materially less than it promised. Nor do 
we look, for the consummation in view, to the supe- 
rior general illumination of the present age, or of 
ages tocome. All observation, all experience, all 
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history proye to demonstration, how feeble is the 
resistance made by mere knowledge, to the progress 
of moral corruption; that corruption which is death, 
inevitable death, to the liberties of any people. If 
any of the nations of the ancient world may be 
pronounced free, they were the republics of Greece 
and Rome. And when did these boasted republics 
lose their liberties? At the very period when 
their improvements in art, in science, in eloquence, 
in the splendors and luxuries of living, rendered 
them the gaze and admiration of the world. 

If, in New England, and in these United States, 
the experiment of liberty has been hitherto more 
successful, we know the cause. The settlement 
of New England was a religious settlement. The 
United States are a Christian nation. Through the 
length and breadth of our country, are enjoyed, in 
a greater or less degree, the instructions and ordi- 
nances of that gospel which teaches man to govern 
himself, and thus renders him fit to be trusted with 
a generous portion of civil and political liberty. 
Christianity is the only religion which the world 
has yet seen, which renders it at once practicable 
and safe for a people to be free. Laying all men 
prostrate on one common level, as sinners ; prof- 
fering to them alla part in one common and great 
salvation, and summoning them all to one common 
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- bar of impartial judgment, and eternal retribution, 
it inculcates a species of universal equality. It 
teaches, at least, that all secular and civil distinc- 
tions are mere trifles, compared with the relation in 
which every member of the community stands to 
God, and to eternity. Thus it prepares the way 
for as equal a participation of rights and privileges, 
as reason demands, or the case admits. In the 
mean time, it eminently favors the preservation of 
liberty. It reminds every member of the communi- 
ty that his civil privileges are a sacred trust, invol- 
ving a high responsibility, and succeeded by a sol- 
emn account. It presents him, in every step of his 
path, with a holy and all-surrounding Deity. It oc- 
cupies the mind with great and ennobling thoughts 
It fills the heart with pure and purifying sentiments. 
It inspires universal conscientiousness of conduct. 
It connects time with eternity, and earth with hea- 
ven. ‘These are some of the methods in which 
Christianity tends to restrain the excesses of lib- 
erty, and prevent its degenerating to absolute licen- 
tiousness. 

But Christianity, while it promotes and restrains 
and perpetuates the liberties of a people, is not less 
decisively favorable to the energy of government. It 
reminds the citizens that civil rulers, duly elected 
or appointed, are ordained by God; and that to 
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resist them in the proper exercise of their author- _ 
ity, is to resist the ordinance of God. This, surely, 
does not invest rulers with omniscience, or infalli- 
bility. Still less does it justify or palliate any mis- 
use of their powers. The sacredness of their office 
renders its prostitution but the more criminal. 
And it would be at once absurd and impious to 
suppose that the God of heaven will sanction their 
acts, when they contravene his own authority. 
Still, the fact, that in the regular and right exer- 
cise of their high functions, they act in the name, 
and by the authority of God, is a fact of great 
significance. Conscientious and reflecting men will 
beware how they oppose such an one in the dis- 
charge of his duties ; how they vilify his character, 
or sport with his sensibilities, or mar his just influ- 
ence. And while they exercise an independent 


judgment, and a just discrimination, concerning ru- 


lers, they will beware of inflicting on their reputa- 
tions or feelings a wanton injury. The reckless 
and inhuman severity with which public men are 
sometimes treated, is in every view unjustifiable. 
As it regards those who are honestly devoting 
themselves to the good of the community, it is un- 
grateful and cruel. And the injury done to the 
public may be greater still. The direct effect of 
such severity is to drive from office the best men, 
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and fill the places of trust and honor with men of 
callous and vulgar feelings. On the other hand, 
the just honor and gratitude which is paid to the 
upright and meritorious ruler, recoils, with a medi- 
cinal effect, on the community. While it soothes 
the cares of office, and rewards virtuous exertion, 
it gives a healthful tone to the public morals, and 
secures to the government the affections of the 
people. 

There is another method in which religion con- 
tributes its influence to the energy of government. 
It forms rulers to the very character which is cal- 
culated to command the confidence and veneration 
of the community. It is true, there are other paths 
to public honor, than those of virtue and merit. 
*‘In the corrupted currents of this world,’’ ambi- 
tion, selfishness, artifice, may find their way to the 
very highest places of the state. Still, the world is 
not yet so bad, but that there is one meed which 
virtue alone can purchase; I mean, the honest 
esteem and love of the community. And how 
truly venerable the ruler whose character is formed 
on the model supplied by the Sacred Volume. 
Entering on office with diffidence, perhaps with 
reluctance, he still makes a cheerful consecration 
of his faculties, his affections and solicitudes to the 
public good. Acting as under the eye of God, 
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and leaning on his arm; imploring his aid, and 
anxious only for his approbation, he calmly pursues 
a plain and straight-forward path.. Not the dic- 


tates of ambition, or of interest; of party feeling, 


or state chicanery; not the ever changing opinion 
of the multitude ; but his Maker’s law; the eternal, 
unchanging principles of truth and: rectitude ; these, 
these are evermore the guides and measures of his 
conduct. 
Who does not see that rulers of this description 
are the strength, the riches, the glory of the state? 
Their characters command universal respect; their 
measures, universal confidence. They are enthron- 
ed in the hearts of the virtuous portion of the com- 
munity. _ The influence which they send abroad 
through society is most precious and salutary. It 
strengthens and unites the good. It appals licen- 
tiousness and vice. It paralyzes faction... It re- 
fines the public sentiment. It elevates the tone 
of public morals. It dries up a thousand sources 
of evil, and purifies society to its very fountain. 
Thus firmness, consistency and energy are secured 
to the government, and real happiness to the peo- 
ple. . 
It were easy to prove that Christianity is friendly 
to the best and wisest legislation, and to the purest 
administration of justice. We contend not that it 
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prescribes to mankind any particular forms of gov- 
ernment, or any codes of civil or criminal law, or 
any rules of judicial proceedings. ‘The Sacred Vol- 
ume was given to us for far different purposes. 
Finding the human family in a state of revolt from 
the Father and Sovereign of .the world, it discloses 
‘a method of return and reconciliation. In this dis- 
closure, it brings to view the great principles of 
the divine administration as they regard our world ; 
and thus communicates instruction important to the 
best temporal interests of man. Admit the simple 
and undeniable truth, that the government of God 
is perfect, and it follows with the certainty of de- 
monstration, that that human government is best, 
which in its principles and spirit, makes the nearest 
approach to the divine. Here, then, is a pattern, 
a guide, a test, for earthly legislation. Can it be 
doubted, a moment, that the legislator who, in sim- 
plicity, brings his mind and heart to the Sacred 
Volume ; who makes it his daily study, and his 
nightly meditation, will find, in this process, the 
happiest preparation for his arduous and responsi- 
ble work ? In this Volume are embodied the pro- 
foundest principles of truth, the most exalted max- 
ims of justice, the most delicate shades of morality, 
the most accurate distinctions between right and 
wrong ; and all presented with an inimitable sim- 
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plicity, all rendered comprehensible to every intel- 
lect, and all commending themselves to every con- 
science. Let these characteristics be transfused 
into the laws of a community; let these lovely. fea- 
tures be instamped on its statute book ; and will it 
not be a highly favored, will it not be an excellent- 
ly governed community ? Will not every individ- 
ual composing it, be led to feel that his submission 
is required, not so much to. the wisdom and author- 
- ity of earth, as of Heaven? And will not every 
requisition of the law find a response of approbation 
in his own bosom ? 

It is confessed that human etree is, from the 
very nature of the case, imperfect. Often it. can 
take but a very partial cognizance of the inten- 
tions and motives of men. Yet should it not at 
least attempt an approximation to this point? And 
will not its excellence and utility be generally pro- 
portioned to this approximation ? If, in many ca- 
ses, its animadversion on crimes be predicated less 
on their moral turpitude, than their tendency to the 
public injury, should it not beware lest a distinction 
and a contrast of this kind be sometimes found fac- 
titious and false 2? And if its principal object be 
to form citizens, rather of an earthly, than a hea- 
venly community, should it not remember, how 
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often there will be found, in the two cases, a strong 
analogy, if not an entire coincidence ? 

We wish for no state religion ; no legal prescrip- 
tion of articles of faith, or liturgies ; no governmen- 
tal preference of particular sects or denominations. 
We shrink from every approach to such abuses. 
Our puritan fathers, with the best and holiest of 
motives, instituted a connexion somewhat too inti- 
mate, between church and state. We have seen 
their error, and have discarded it.. Yet is there 
. not an opposite extreme? And is there no possi- 
bility, no danger, of plunging into it? Grant that 
religion can subsist without the state ; does not the 
question still remain ; Can the state subsist without 
religion ? If the state has little to give to religion, 
still may it not receive from it the most substantial 
benefits 2 If Christianity embraces institutions and 
usages which constitute the surest basis, and the 
best cement of human society; shall the fact, that 
these institutions and usages came from heaven, de- 
prive them of the countenance of government, and 
exclude them from the pale of its protection ? 

_ The sabbath was made for man.”? And scarce- 
ly has the munificence of Heaven itself bestowed on 
man, or on society, a kinder, richer gift. Well 
may New England glory in the sabbath ; for it has 
made New England what it is ; the fairest spot on 
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earth. Well may our country glory in the. sab- 
bath ; for withthe sabbath, its most valued distinc- 
tions, its most ennobling characteristics, have arisen 
and continued ; and with it, they will expire. re 
is appalling to think how surely ‘and how rapidly a 
community, long blest with the light of revelation, 
may, in the absence of the sabbath, sink into a spe- 
cies of heathenism; sink, indeed, into a depth of | 
depravity and licentiousness at which ordinary hea- 
thens and savages would blush. That the sabbath 
has still a name and a place in the statute book of 
our Commonwealth, is consoling to the. patriot 
‘heart. And every patriot heart wishes, in its be- 
half, that substantial and efficient protection, and 
that only, which its own importance claims, and 
which is demanded by the: best interests of social 
order, of public virtue, of the rising youth, and the 
. whole community. 

The churches of Christ are likewise recognised 
by our laws, as real entities; as possessing a distinct 
existence, and important, inalienable rights. We 

trust that they will rise from their present. depres- 
sions. We will not resign the hope, that these 
powerless, harmless societies will yet, under the 
auspices of Christian legislators, and under the pro- 
tecting «gis of impartial law, enjoy and exercise 
their sacred rights, and just privileges. 

Di 
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‘It is a subject of satisfaction that our civil and 
criminal code contains so much that is excellent, 
and so little that is exceptionable ; that it furnishes 
to the citizens such effectual security for their 
rights, and such ample redress for their wrongs ; 
and that in the punishment of crimes, it so general- 
ly unites mercy with justice, mildness with vigor 
and effect. I will not, for a moment, compare it 
with the codes of nations the most imformed, ‘in 
ancient times or modern, on which the sun of Chris- 
tianity has never shone. The difference is immense 
_ and indescribable. And when this religion shall 
have breathed into our laws a still. greater portion 
of its own pure, benevolent, exalted spirit, there 
will be little left for patriotism or philanthropy to 
desire. We shall be, in this regard, the most fa- 

vored community on earth. 

Nor may we omit the tribute of gratitude duet o 
the Legislature, for its provident care in furnishing 
to the citizens of the Commonwealth, a revised 
edition of its statutes, condensed into a single vol- 
ume. It was just what the public exigencies re- 
quired. Next in importance to the justice of the 
laws, in'a community, is the extent of their diffu-' 
sion, and the facility of their comprehension. By 
the recent measure, both these objects will be great- 
ly'subserved. _And may it not be confidently pre-— 
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sumed that good laws, the more they are known, 
will be the more commended to the consciences 
and hearts of the citizens ; and that their violation | 
will be proportionably disreputable and infrequent. 
But the best and wisest laws must be compara- 
tively valueless, unless soundly interpreted, impartially 
applied, and faithfully executed. Immensely impor- 
tant, then, to a state, is the character of its courts 
of judicature. They constitute the medium through 
which justice or injustice finds its way to the bo- 
soms and fire-sides of the people. They are sig- 
nally the blessing or the curse of the community. 
No words can describe the withering, blighting in- 
fluence on the public morals, order and happiness, 
exercised by a single judge who fears not God, 
who prostitutes, perhaps, talents and learning, to 
confound the immutable distinctions of right and 
wrong; whose decisions are the dictates, not of 
truth, justice and law, but of caprice, prejudice, or | 
even gross corruption. His guilty life may be 
short; but he may poison the fountain of justice for 
future ages. Behold now the contrast. Mark the 
upright, the incorruptible judge. Hear him say, in 
the consciousness of integrity, and in the beautiful 
language of Job; ‘I put on righteousness, and it 
clothed me ; my judgment was as a robe and a dia- 
dem. I was eyes to the blind, and feet’ was I to 
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the lame. I was a father to. the poor; and the 
cause which I knew not, I: searched out.’ Well 
may he add, :in the words of the same distinguished 
man; ‘‘ When the ear heard me, then it blessed | 
me ; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to 
e;. because I delivered. the poor that cried, and 
the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish came 
upon me, and I caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” 
Such judges, blessed be God! wake been found, in 
former, and in recent time. Illustrious men! Wor- 
thy to be had in everlasting remembrance. Judges, 
the terror of the wicked ; the hope and consolation 
of the oppressed; the light and ornament of their 
country, and their species; humble representatives, 
on earth, of the righteous Judge of earth and hea- 
ven ; and honored instruments of diffusing his jus- 
‘tice and his beneficence among their fellow-men. 
Yes ; ; such blessings have been found ; yet rarely, 
‘except in a Christian community. . 
We have seen the auspicious influence of Chris- 
tianity on liberty, on government, on the laws, on 
the administration of justice. But the principal 
mode in which it blesses a community is yet un- 
mentioned. I refer to its influence: in forming the 
character of its citizens. 
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Here I might speak of its intellectual aspects. 
Nor would it be easy to do full justice, even to this 
part of the subject. Rarely have the capacities of 
the human mind received their full expansion, or-its 
sublime faculties their entire development, in re- 
gions unvisited by Revelation. In. the absence of 
this heavenly light, the intellectual powers lan- 
guish; the mental faculties become torpid and inac- 
tive. Man vegetates, and breathes, and supplies 
the wants of a mere animal existence, and grati- 
fies his sensual appetites; and this is nearly all. 
Turning from this humiliating spectacle, let us mark 
_the wonders achieved by the gospel of Christ. 
This divine visitant speaks to man of the Being who 
made him; of his works, and his laws; of his 
boundless power, his exuberant goodness, his for- 
giving love, his universal presence. It speaks to 
him of his own immortal destiny ; of his moral ruin, 
and his recovery ; of the present moment of life, as 
stamping his whole eternity ; of worlds beyond the 
grave, inconceivable in their joys, and in their 
woes. These are the objects, these the disclo- 
sures, which break the slumbers of the intellect, 
and rouse the torpid faculties to exertion. Con- 
scious of their influence, the mind walks abroad in 
its energy, and seizes with a firmer grasp on the 
variety of objects which surround it. Creation it- 
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self, viewed as the workmanship of God, is invested _ 
with new attractions. arth, air and sea, thus 
contemplated, disclose new beauties, and new won- 
ders. While the secrets of the animal and vege- , 
table and mineral kingdoms are explored with new 
ardor, and almost with new sagacity.. By the same 
general impulse, even the inventions of art are 
quickened ; and every improvement connected with 
the comfort, or the ornament of human life, advanced. 

If, with a map of the world before us, we survey 
the existing condition of different nations, we shall 
find, that with the progress of Christianity, the 
progress of every species of human knowledge, use- 
ful and ornamental, has held an accurate corres- 
pondence. Where this heavenly light has shone, 
there science, art and literature have diffused their 
rich and varied blessings. Where its rays have 
never penetrated, there ignorance, gross ignorance, 
has generally held an undisturbed and iron empire. 

But the moral influence of Christianity is still 
more powerful, and more invaluable. ~ It enjoins, 
and it inspires those virtues which, while they form . 
the good man, form, too, the good citizen, and se- 

cure the peace, the order, and: the happiness of ‘the 
community. Scarcely any other system of morals 
or religion has even correctly told us what virtue is. 
The ancient Greeks. and Romans had no other term, 
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in their respective languages, by which to express 
it, than a word which signifies: cowrage. The fact 
very significantly informs us that they considered 
courage as constituting the essence of virtue. What 
was that patriotism, so extolled and adored among 
the Romans, but a blind and bigoted attachment to 
their own country, which prompted them to tram- 
ple on the rights, and waste the happiness of all 
others? It would be difficult to find any system of 
ethics, ancient or modern, not based on Christiani- 
ty, or borrowed from it, which does not laud, or at 
least tolerate, a variety of spurious and false virtues. 
I might instance in pride, ambition, military glory, lit- 
erary vanity, admiration of wealth, contempt of the de- 
pressed aud suffering, jealousy of personal honor, Te- 
venge. ' But Christianity impartially frowns on all 
these ‘aberrations. Nor does it admit to its cata- 

logue of virtues, a single mental quality or disposi- | 
tion which is so much as doubtful. All its distin- 
guishing tempers and affections go to constitute a 
character the most pure, lovely, venerable and 
sublime, the most benevolent and useful, that can 
be conceived. What a paragon of all moral excel- 
lence, of all personal, social and divine virtue, was 
‘the great Author and Exemplar of this religion. 
And who does not see that it needs nothing but the 
universal diffusion of his spirit, to render individuals 
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amiable, families harmonious, communities tranquil 
and happy, and the whole world an abode of caus 
and sublime enjoyment. , 

All the truths, the precepts. and pe 8 of 
Christianity shed the kindest influence on the best 
interests of human society. As far as they prevail, 
the tone of sentiment, and the standard of morals 
-are elevated. The public taste is refined, and the 
public manners are purified and softened. Imagine 
to-yourselves, my hearers, for a moment, a commu- 
nity in which the sublime and lovely virtues of 
Christianity should be: generally practised, and its 
meek, benevolent, forgiving, self-sacrificing spirit 
generally diffused. Is not the spectacle most de- 
lightful 2. Do you not see all those discordant ele- 
ments which ordinarily agitate society, hushed into 
peace?» Do you not see all those passions ban- 
ished, which have so often wasted the comforts, and 
embittered the calamities of life, and poisoned the 
fountains of social enjoyment ? 

Do you not see Paradise regained? Do you not 
perceive an air of heaven breathing on such a favor- 
ed region, and ready to waft its inhabitants to a 
better world ? : 

All the institutions of Christianity, stamped as 
they are with profound wisdom, indicate, in the 
Deity, a most merciful regard to the social, as. well 
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as individual exigencies of his human family. Of 
the truth of this remark, the sacredness attached by 
the gospel, to the marriage bond, is a striking in- 
stance. On this simple arrangement, depends no 
small portion of the order, the peace, the comfort 
and the virtue of human society. Let it be dis- 
carded, or materially modified, and an army of evils 
is let loose upon the community, to deform its beau- 
ty, to corrupt its purity, to waste its enjoyments, and 
undermine its very existence. Human legislators 
have sometimes opposed their enactments to this 
divine institution, But in doing this, they have 
trifled not more with the authority of God, than 
with the dearest interests of human society. 

The weekly assemblages required by Christiani- 
ty, for the purpose of divine worship, and of reli- 
gious and moral instruction, constitute one of the 
most prominent and delightful characteristics of 
this religion. The enlightening, purifying, peace- 
breathing influence of the practice is generally ac- 
knowledged. Nor ought it to be forgotten, that to 
a considerable portion of the community, these sea- 
sons afford the only refuge from care; the only 
solace for the calamities and miseries of life. 
Surely that man must be a monster of cruelty, as 
well as impiety, who, by blotting out the idea of a 


God, and his worship, would deprive the poor and 
3 
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the suffering of this precious relief. ‘‘We could 
not,” says one,:‘‘avoid feeling a compassion as 
painful, as well founded, if, in considering the fate 
of the greater number of men, we supposed them 
all at once deprived of the only thought which sup- 
ported their courage. They would no more have a 
Gop to confide their sorrows with. They would 
no more attend his ordinances to search for the 
sentiments of resignation and tranquillity. They 
would have no motive for raising their looks to 
heaven. Their:eyes would be cast down; fixed 
for ever on this abode of grief, of death, and eternal 
silence. Then despair would even stifle their groans ; 
and all their reflections preying on themselves, 
would only serve to corrode their hearts.’”’ Such 
are the sentiments which were uttered by a French 
writer,* about half a century since. And have 
they not received a most affecting comment in the 
unparallelled prevalence among that nation, of the 
crime of swicide ; contemporary, as it has been, with 
a correspondent prevalence of infidelity and athe- 
ism ? + 

| *M. Necker. See his volume on the Importance of Religious Opinions. 

+ Of the value and importance of the sabbath to public men, we have an emphat- 
jc testimony from a British Statesman, who was an ornament to his country and his 
species—Mr. WILBERFORCE. A respectable clergyman, who was honored with 
his intimate acquaintance, declares ; “I have often heard him assert that he never 
could have sustained the labor and the stretch of mind required in his early political 


life, if it had not been for the rest of his sabbath ; and that he could name several of 
his contemporaries in the vortex of political cares, whose minds had actually given 
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It may be inquired, perhaps, what is the proper 
influence of religion on a people, in regard to its 
foreign relations? What dispositions does it in- 
spire? To what course of conduct does it prompt? 
What attitude will.a nation truly and: consistently 
Christian, maintain with regard to foreign powers ; 
and what treatment may it expect from them ?— 
The answer to these questions is at hand. Sucha 
nation, in its intercourse with every other nation, 
will be simple, sincere, dignified, magnanimous. 
It will neither basely cower to the most powerful of 
foreign states, nor wrong the feeblest. Aloof from 
the dark designs of ordinary cabinets, and spurning 
the chicanery of vulgar diplomacy, it will speak as 
it thinks and feels; and will act as it speaks. All 
its engagements will be literally fulfilled, and 
while it firmly vindicates its own rights, it will as 
scrupulously regard the rights of others. War it 
will consider as the last dire resort ; to be avoided 
by many a sacrifice; to be met only in self defence, 
and in defence of essential rights. It may be 
thought that such a pacific disposition and, policy 
will but invite insult and injury ; perhaps, even 
hostile aggression. But no. .The nation whose 
way under the stress of intellectual labor, so as to bring on a premature death, or 
the stil! more dreadful catastrophe of insanity and suicide, who, humanly speaking, 


might have been preserved in health, if they would haye conscientiously observed 
the sabbath.’’ 
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abhorrence of blood proceeds, not from tameness 
and pusillanimity, but from regard to the laws of 
God’ (and surely nations are not above the laws of 
God, ) will make itself respected, and will make 
itself feared. ‘‘ When a man’s ways please the 
Lord, He makes even his enemies to be at peace 
with him.”? So says the wisdom of Heaven; and 
we bow to the wisdom of Heaven. And we believe 
that this inspired declaration is just as true of na- 
tions, as of individuals. While there is a God in 
heaven, and a conscience in the human breast, it 
will be found that the nation which courageously 
and uniformly acts the part of virtue and integrity, 
acts the part of wisdom and sound policy. In this 
age of experiments, who does not wish that Ameri- 
ca might stand forth to the world, and declare that 
her allegiance shall be paid to the Sovereign of the 
universe ; that spurning the wretched policy which 
has hitherto governed earthly states, she takes the 
laws of Heayen for her standard and her guide ? 
The experiment would at least attract attention ; 
‘for it would be as original as great ; and as great 
as original. Would it not command universal re- 
spect and awe? Is its complete and ultimate suc- 
cess at all doubtful ? 

The view which has now been given, of the influ- 
ence of religion on the welfare of a state ; on liber- 
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ty, on the energy of government, on the laws, on 
the distribution of justice, on the intelligence, the 
habits and manners of the people, and on the char- 
acter of the nation abroad—is, I am sensible, ex- 
tremely imperfect. . Still, that it is an influence 
most auspicious and powerful, I cannot but hope, 
has been made too evident to be denied, or doubted. 
It remains that we notice, more distinctly, the ten- 
dency of religion to remove or control some of the 
principal evils to which communities are liable.. 
This will be attempted with great brevity, and with 
particular reference to the state and aspects of our 
own beloved country. 

The lust of wealth is one of the most powerful, 
and most degrading propensities of the human mind. 
This passion, which has been congenial with every 
age, and every region of the world, finds peculiar 
nutriment in our own land, at the present time 
The vast resources of our country, the freedom of 
our government, the wonderful improvements of the 
age, with a variety of other causes, as they facilitate 
the acquisition of wealth, are found to stimulate its 
desire. Speculation, in a thousand forms, has. be- 
come the very mania of the age. Nor do any ordi- 
“nary acquisitions suffice. Men must become rich 
on a new and extraordinary scale. But in all this, 


there is danger ; danger if they succeed, and dan- 
3* 
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ger if they fail; danger to individuals, and. danger 
to the community. This moment, our country is 
deluged with crimes, and wounded in its vital inter- 
ests, and convulsed to its very centre, by the rage 
of thousands to be rich. And what shall arrest 
these enormous evils, and save the nation from 
ruin? Nothing can do it effectually, but the coun- 
sels of religion, and its enlightening, exalting, puri- 
fying power. It is an irrevocable law of the human 
mind, that a strong passion, once possessing it, can 
be expelled only by a stronger. The heart of man 
knows but one principle stronger than the love of 
wealth ; and that is, the love of God. Who does 
not wish, for the wretched devotees of gain, an ex- 
change like this? Who'does not wish them to quit 
a momentary and fancied good, for a happiness real 
and enduring ; a happiness large as their desires, 
and immortal as their spirits ? ys 
Our country exhibits a spectacle new to the 

world ; a treasury overflowing, in despite of every 
attempt to exhaust it. Its greatest and most op- 
pressive burden is its wealth. Might not benevo- 
lence, genuine, Christian benevolence, devise some 
effectual methods of relief ?—Thousands of individ- 
uals, too, are groaning under the same intolerable 
load. They have brilliant mansions, splendid equi- 
pages, luxurious tables, every thing, indeed, that 
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heart could wish—except happiness. And who 
does not wish them, instead of the “gildings of 
their woe,” the solid, real enjoyment of becoming 
the almoners of Heaven’s bounty, in succoring the. 
distressed, in sheltering the houseless, or in circula- 
ting the volume of life through a dying world. | 
Indeed, unless such a system of depletion be set on 
foot, must not. the overgrown wealth of thousands 
in our country inflict the most fatal maladies on 
themselves, and the community ? 
Ambition is another malady incident to communi+ 
ties, and especially to republics.. Here, the highest. 
honors and offices being open to all, there is no 
want of aspirants to the highest honors and offices. 
As most men, too, are not uncandid judges of their 
own qualifications, the tone of solicitation will be 
proportionably elevated. The object being so dear, 
the means of its attainment are not scrupulously 
selected. Appeals are made to every interest, and 
to every passion of the people; to their love of 
money, to their love of change, to their envy of 
superior excellence, to the rancor sometimes felt by 
the poor against the rich Thus men’s judgment is 
blinded, their moral sense broken down, their worst 
feelings excited to action, the spirit of party exas- 
perated, and fatal divisions spread through the 
community. Who can doubt that one principal 
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cause which has agitated and convulsed our country 
for years, is ambition ?—an ambition which, as our 
great public offices have something to bestow, be- 


~~ side care and labor, is stimulated and strengthened, 


not unfregently, by avarice. And where shall an 
evil so complicated, and so fatal, find its. cure ? 
The reply is obvious. Things must be seen in the 
light of reason and eternal truth. Men must take 
counsel of common sense and the Bible, and not 
think of themselves more highly than they ought to think, 
but think soberly ; soberly of their own talents and. 
powers; soberly of their merits, and soberly of 
“their claims on the attention and confidence of their 
fellow citizens: Public offices must be viewed, not 
as. mere honorary distinctions, or personal benefits, 
but as sacred: trusts—places of care, and labor, and 
responsibility. Let those who may wish for office 
imitate the modesty and magnanimity of the Spartan 
patriot, who, ‘on’ finding himself an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Council of three hundred, rejoiced 
‘that Sparta had found three hundred citizens bet- 
ter than himself.’”? Let the public, too, remember 
that its confidence is due, not so much to those who 
seek, as to those who need to be sought ; and that 
important places will be best filled by those who 
are least anxious to occupy them. Let them re- 
member Wasnineron; the man who never sought 
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an office ; the man who never accepted an office, 
but with reluctance ; and who yet gave to every 
office which he filled, the ardor, the solicitude, the 
unshrinking, persevering toil which most men give 
to their personal concerns alone. 

In speaking of national aberrations which Chris- 
tianity is calculated to correct, it was my purpose 
to remark on the treatment which our country has, 
for some years, exhibited to many of the Indian 
tribes. . But on reflection, I shrink from it. Alas! 
the Rubicon is past! We have expelled those un- 
happy beings from their hunting grounds, and their 
improvements, from their beloved schools, and their 
Christian temples, to the wildernesses of the distant 
West. We have had the power; and we have ex- 
ercised it. They have had nothing ‘on their side, 
but justice, and the pledged faith of our nation; 
and they have succumbed. I have no wish’ (let me 
solemnly declare) to cast reproach on my country, 
or its government. But as the humble minister of 
a just and merciful God, I may be permitted to 
erieve—deeply, inexpressibly to grieve—at this (I 
fear) indelible stam on our nation’s character and 


~ annals. 


There is an evil abroad in our country, which has 
been manifest for years, and is perhaps increasing 
still; a wonderful excitability of the public mind. 
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Almost no subject of human thought meets, in these 
days, a cool investigation, a calm and philosophic 
discussion, and an unwarped, impartial decision. 
The old and safe method of submitting opinions to 
the test of principles, has been deserted as needless 
and useless. Indeed, so long has there been pur- 
sued, in respect to every thing deemed fixed and 
unquestionable, a species of undermining process, 
that a great portion of the community have no set- 
tled principles at all. What a precious field is this, 
for sanguine theorists, bold projectors, and restless 
Innovators to range in. . How abundant the harvest 
which they may naturally hope to reap. And tru- 
ly, the field has neither been unoccupied, nor has 
the harvest been scant. So rapidly have plausible 
theories, and glittering novelties, and specious, but 
impracticable projects succeeded each other, that the 
minds of men have been absolutely overborne, their 
imaginations dazzled, and their passions kindled 
into, flame. The consequences have been disas- 
trous to the cause of piety and humanity, and to 
the dearest interests of our common country. A 
state of collision and confusion has arisen, grievous 
for the present, and boding tremendous evil for the 
future. 

What friend of God and man does not deeply re- 
gret the religious animosities and divisions which 
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have-recently infested so great a portion of our 
land? They have given delight and’ exultation to 
sceptics, and to infidels ; to all the enemies of piety 
and virtue. We fear they have inflicted a wound 
in the vital interests of our country. These divi- 
sions, be it remembered, are not the proper fruits 
of religion, but of the errors and delinquencies of 
its professors. ‘‘ Heaven and hell are not. more 
distant than the benevolent spirit of the gospel, and 
the malignant spirit of party.’ And when “this 
gospel, and this religion shall have completely im- 
bued their votaries with their own meek, benign 
and heavenly spirit, then, and not before, will these 
deplorable evils vanish, and the church will stand 
forth in its majesty and beauty, the glory of our 
country, and the light of the world. 

There are likewise excitements of a different kind 
prevailing, which, on the present occasion, would 
be passed in entire silence, were they not viewed 
as constituting some of the principal dangers of the 
time. I allude to the subject of slavery. Here I 
shall speak with great brevity, and with great cau- 
tion. In my judgment, it would be madness to ap- 
ply a spark to that great mass of combustibles 
which are found in almost every region of the land. 

That slavery is an immense and incalculable evil, 
I may safely take for granted. In the language of 
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the great Orator of the West, it is “a curse—a 
curse to the master; a wrong, a grievous wrong, to 
the slave. In the abstract,” he adds, ‘it is all 
wrong, and no possible contingency can make it 
right.”” If there be meaning in words, the whole 
system of slavery is solemnly repudiated, both in 
the Declaration of our national Independence, and 
the Constitution of our Commonwealth. Where is 
the patriot, or the philanthropist, who does not ar- 
dently wish that the evil were blotted out for ever 
from our country? Where is the good man in 
New England who would withhold any practicable 
and justifiable effort to effect the consummation ? 
What then is to be done 2—To attempt a full 
answer to this question, before this assembly, 
would, in me, be the height of arrogance. It isa 
question which, I verily believe, perplexes the 
strongest and most sagacious minds. Without in- 
decorum, however, I may perhaps suggest, in reply, 
a few negative hints—We may do nothing morally 
wrong. We may do nothing inconsistent with our 
national Constitution, or with solemn arrangements 
and pledges well understood. We may do nothing 
calculated to exasperate, and to prolong the evils 
to be removed. O, the wound is deep. Let us 
not, by our rashness, make it deeper still. The 
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disease is malignant and vital. Let not folly and 
empiricism undertake its cure. 

In a word; if, as is contended, the evil, though 
partly political, is chiefly moral, let moral means 
and appliances-be the grand resort. Let religion, 
with her deep-seated wisdom, her assuasive power, 
her omnipotence of meekness and of love, be brought 
to bear upon it. It is religion which must open the 
eyes, and soften the hearts of the masters. It is 
religion which must soothe and sustain the spirits of 
the slaves while in bondage, and prepare them for 
a freedom worth enjoying. It is religion which 
must impart a right and salutary direction to public 
opinion, and to the course of legislation, in the 
states where slavery exists. And we firmly believe 
that in those states religion is, at this moment, 
exerting a noiseless, but powerful influence in favor 
of the slaves; and that when the wind, and: the 
earthquake, and the fire shall have spent their deso- 
lating rage, her still, small voice will be heard with 
most precious effect. 

And what: but religion can becalm the agitations 
which pervade our own distant Commonwealth ? 
Surely, it is not a small evil, when the good are 
arrayed in hostility against the good; when ground- 
less jealousies and bitter animosities are spread 


abroad ; when the peace of families, of neighbor- 
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hoods, of churches, of towns, of the whole commu- 
nity, is disturbed and destroyed; when society is 
convulsed to its centre, and its component elements 
almost dissolved. And where shall we find the 
remedy 2? It is found in that wisdom which comes 


from above, and which is pure, peaceable, gentle, easr 


to be entreated. It is found in that heaven-descended 
charity which suffereth long, and is kind ; which 


~ envieth not ; which vaunteth not itself ; which 7s not 


puffed up ; doth not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not 
her own; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no: evil ; 
rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth s 

beareth all things, believeth all thongs, hopeth all things, 
endureth all things. If, in the great mercy of God, 
this spirit may once more visit our community, our 
wounds may yet be healed, and our peace restored. 
If otherwise, all the evils we have seen and felt, 
may prove but the casual drops of a cup of yet 


 untasted bitterness ; ; the first fruits of a harvest of 


woe. 

But the evil which, more than all others, men- 
aces our public peace and welfare, is yet. to be 
declared. I refer to the awful, and, it must be 
feared, increasing prevalence of impiety and licen- 
tiousness. If, to the most superficial observer who 
looks abroad upon our country, there is presented a 
state of morals and of manners which is truly 
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appalling, what must be witnessed by the omnipre- 
sent, all-seeing, all-hearing, heart-searching God? 
What estimate of our public and individual charac- 
ter must be unis, in whose sight the heavens are 
not clean, nor the stainless angels pure ? There is 
no occasion to compare the state of our morals with 
that which exists in Mahomedan or Pagan nations, 
or in the unreformed or half-reformed nations of 
Europe. This might promote a causeless and per- 
nicious self-complacency. We should compare it 
with the law of. the eternal God, and with the holy 
gospel of the Savior.- We should compare it with 
that profusion of blessings which indulgent Heaven 
has poured around us, and with that unexampled 
fulness of religious light and privileges in the midst 
of which we live. - Tried by these tests, our nation- 
al and individual guilt will assume a stain of malig- 
nity unknown and unsuspected before. Is it not 
unnatural, is it not even horrible, that in such a 
favored region, the laws of God should be trampled 
down, his majesty insulted, his sabbaths desecrated, 
and the gospel of his grace treated by thousands 
with cold and thankless disdain? Do not infidelity, 
impiety, licentiousness, intemperance, and various 
forms of profligacy every where abound? Do not 
vices and crimes of enormous size assail the hea- 
vens, and bid defiance to the wrath of the Al- 
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| » “niger? And are there not evident indications of 


_ this wrath actually visiting us? Are not our public 
ain lamentably divided? Have not disaster 
and disgrace marked our unhallowed contest with 
the Indian tribes ? - Is not real-distress experienced 
in almost every portion of our late flourishing com- 


munity ? Are not the seeds of disunion rapidly » 


springing up throughout the length and breadth of 
the land? Is it quite certain that our national 


Constitution, our pride and our boast, will remain: 


through another half-century? Is it certain that 
none who now hear me, may see this fair fabric 
shivered to atoms, and all the hopes that have rest- 
ed on it, scattered to the winds 2 

~ But amidst these evils which exist, and these 
dangers which threaten, is there no refuge; no 
hope? Yes; there is refuge; there is hope. Re- 


pentance and reformation ; individual, national re- 


pentance and reformation, may yet save us. For 
this we have the authority of God himself. If, says 
this all-gracious Being, “‘Ifmy people, called by 
my name, shall humble ‘themselves, and pray, and 
seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways, 
then will I hear from heaven, and forgive their sin.” 
‘‘At what instant I shall speak concerning a nation, 


and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull 
down, and to destroy it; if that nation against 


will repent of the evil that I thought to do unt 
them.’’—Here, then, is hope, and here alones” 

ye whose hearts tremble for your country’s crimes, 
and bleed for your country’s woes, carry that coun-— 
try to the throne of God. Commit its interests to 
Him who is mighty to save; and all may yet be 
well. Let this whole nation, humbled in dust, con- 
fess its guilt, and return to the forsaken paths of 
truth and piety; and the days of its peace and 
prosperity shall be prolonged. | 

~ Let me add; It would be most happy for us, if, 
together with a general repentance of sin, -and 
reformation of morals, and of manners, we should 
return to that public policy which marked the gold- 
en era of our republic; the era of Wasuineron. 


Unparalleled, wonderful man! The ornament of: | 


his country. The admiration of the world. The 
| blessing of his age, and the bright model of rulers 
of every age. For who will deny, that just so far 
as the principles of his administration have been 
pursued, it has been well with us? Who will deny 
that just so far as they have been forsaken, we have 


smarted for it ? 


To the Chief Magistrate of our favored Common- 
wealth, the remarks offered in this discourse, are, 
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with great deference, sub itted. With scarcely 
the hope of having suggeste : ry thing not familiar 
to his thoughts, I indulge i he still more gratifying 
hope of his accordance with the general views ex- 


pressed. May all his efforts to promote the piety 


and yirtue, the peace and order, the intelligence, 
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the true glory and happiness of the Commonwealth, | 


be divinely prospered, and. divinely rewarded. 
Long may he be continued the ornament and bless- 
ing of the community; and much may he enjoy of 
the delight dearest to the patriot’s heart—the de- 
light-of witnessing a people happy in his administra- 
tion, elevated by his example, and prospered in its 
most precious interests, through his wise and. faith- 
ful exertions. | 

Permit me to express the respects and salutations 


- of the occasion to the Lieutenant Governor, the 


Council, the Senate, and Representatives of the 
Commonwealth. 

If, respected Friends and Legislators, religion, 
and the virtues which spring from religion, are the 
chief blessings of the community, then you have a 
holy and sublime part to.act. By just and wise 
enactments, by laws founded in the eternal and un- 
changing principles of truth and righteousness, you 
may do much to purify the sentiments of the com- 
munity, to elevate the standard of morals, and to— 


— 


by. tes who make. hen, will 


inire, if disregarded 
prove but a feeble barrier against the encroachments 
of licentiousness and vice. But there is a beauty, a 

majesty in virtue, especially in Christian virtue, 
which overawes, while it attracts; and which, 


_ while it gives confidence to truth and goodness, 
2 irresistibly frowns vice out of countenance. ‘True it 


is, indeed, that after the best laws, and the purest 
examples have spent their force, there will remain 
a mass of disorder and wickedness over which the 
patriot heart will bleed. \ But you serve a kind and 
generous. Master—a Master who will reward the 
intention, and the effort, though the accomplish- 
ment should fail. If you are faithful, nothing shall 
deprive you of his life-giving, everlasting smile. 
You shall live, too, in the memories and the hearts 
of all the good on earth ; and having been the or- 


~ naments of the present age, you shall be the bless- 


ings, even of a distant and grateful posterity. 

May the Almighty Ruler of the world look down, 
with a benignant eye, on our beloved Common- 
wealth and Country. 

May the land of the pious pilgrims—the land vis- 
ited by their enterprise, reclaimed by their industry, 
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and hallowed by + *. land in which 
they planted the tree pelt civil ] 
remain the abode of genuine iberty, and pu 
gion, while the world shall stand. May the rights, 
the privileges, the invaluable institutions which 
they have left us, be transmitted, a fair and. unim- 
paired inheritance, to the latest posterity. 

May the Infinite Being encircle in his protecting 
arms these United States. May the soil which has 
been wet with the tears of patriots, and moistened 
with the blood of brave defenders, be fruitful. in 
every thing which dignifies, adorns and blesses a 


community. _May our Country attain the distin- 
- Suished honor of instructing the nations in the mys- 
_ teries of a chastened liberty, a well regulated gov- 
ernment, and a pure religion. Here, may myriads 
and millions be trained to the joys of a brighter 
world ; and hence, may beams of heavenly light be 
reflected through the earth, till the Prince or 
PEACE shall come, and bless the nations -with his 
holy and bloodless sway. 


HON. WILLIAM REED, 
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SERMON. 


LUKE xii, 37. 


BLESSED ARE THOSE SERVANTS WHOM THE LORD, WHEN HE COMETH, 
SHALL FIND WATCHING. 


Turse words have been selected as the theme of 
the present discourse, with particular reference to the 
late solemn and afflictive dispensation of Providence, 
which has so suddenly and unexpectedly bereaved 
this church and society of a very important and de- 
voted member; this town of one of its most enter- 
prising, worthy, and valuable citizens; and the com- 
munity at large of a distinguished friend and bene- 
factor. 

The words of the text stand in immediate connec- 
tion with an exhortation, which our Lord gave to his 
disciples, on the importance of being constantly ready 
for his coming to summon them to their last account; 
which event, he assured them, might be at a very un- 
expected moment. He had just exhorted them to let 
their loins be girded about, and their lights be burn- 
ing; and to be like unto men that wait for their 
Lord, that when he should come and knock, they 
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might be ready to open unto him immediately. It is 
then added, ‘‘ Blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find watching.” 

Two general topics of discourse are here naturally 
suggested for our consideration:——first, the prepara- 
tion which is necessary to constitute that readiness to 
meet the Lord, at his coming, which is implied in be- 
ing found watching ; and second, the blessedness of 
those servants whom the Lord when he cometh shall 
find prepared. 

I. Wuar Is IMPLIED 1N BEING FOUND READY TO 
MEET THE Lorp aT HIS COMING? 

As an important and fundamental part of that pre- 
paration which is implied in being ready to meet the 
Lord at his coming— 

1. It is necessary to possess true piety. Genuine 
piety, or true godliness, lies at the very foundation of 
all adequate preparation to meet the Lord in peace. 
By nature, all men are sinners and the enemies of 
God; and as such, are wholly unprepared for his 
coming. Without holiness no man can see the Lord 
in peace. Through special divine influence, then; 
first of all, the soul must be brought to possess a 
principle of holy love, both towards God and towards 
men—a principle which manifests itself in the daily 
practice, as producing the genuine fruits of the Spirit. 
The mind must be deeply imbued with that heavenly 
wisdom, which is “first pure, then peaceable ;”— 
which is “full of mercy and good fruits, without 
partiality and without hypocrisy.” 

2. Adequate preparation to meet the Lord at his 
coming, implies also, habitual holy communion with 
him. It is the Christian’s duty and privilege, at all 
times, to maintain with the Father, with the Son, and 
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with the Spirit, that holy, spiritual communion, which 
is implied in walking with God, as did Enoch. It is 
by this habitual, holy communion with God in prayer, 
and by the exercise of true and living faith in Christ, 
as the atoning sacrifice for sin, that the believer’s 
views and feelings are, by degrees, through the influ- 
ences of the divine Spirit, made to harmonize more 
and more with the divine mind and will. And it is 
in this way, that, by degrees, the whole moral man 
becomes “changed into the same image, from glory 
to glory,” until at length he is made meet for ‘the 
inheritance of the saints in light.” Now to the 
Christian, who thus lives and walks with God, and 
enjoys continually, the friendship and favor of his 
Judge, it can be no dreaded and unwelcome call to 
be summoned, at any time, into the immediate pre- 
sence of Him whom his soul admires. For this is 
only the anticipated event, which at once admits him 
to still more full, uninterrupted, and perfect com- 
munion with his Lord in heaven, with whom he is to 
spend an eternal existence, beyond the reach of every 
object and influence that can divert his mind, or in 
the least degree alienate his affections from him. 

3. Another important part of this preparation, is 
being diligently engaged in the active service of 
Christ, for the promotion of the divine glory. With 
true piety and habitual, holy communion with God, 
active labors in the service of Christ have a very in- 
timate and important connection. ‘To be continually 
engaged in works of faith and labors of love, for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls, is living in 
humble imitation of the Savior himself, who, when 
on earth, went about doing good; and who has com- 
manded his disciples to follow his example. He has 
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committed talents to all; and to all he has given the 
special and important charge, “ Occupy till I come.” 
As if he had said, Be actively engaged in your appro- 
priate work till I come and call you to render an ac- 
count of your stewardship. Now, what can be more 
desirable in the servants of Christ, and what more 
pleasing to their Lord when he cometh to reckon 
with them, than that he should find them .actively 
engaged in their appropriate work—improving their 
talents for the advancement of that same glorious 
cause, for which he lived and labored and died; and 
for which he ever liveth to plead before his Father’s 
throne? 

4. Another important part of this preparation is 
to live habitually in expectation of the event. ‘This is 
living as the Savior instructed his disciples to live, 
when he exhorted them to let their loins be girded 
about, and their lights be burning; and to be as men 
waiting for their Lord, that, at what time soever he 
might come, they might be ready to open unto him 
immediately. This is to be found watching. 

And blessed are those servants, whom the Lord, 
when he cometh, shal] find thus possessing true piety, 
thus living in habitual communion with God, thus 
actively engaged in their Master’s service, and thus 
expecting the event. 

Il. Ler us Now CONTEMPLATE THE BLESSED- 
NESS OF THOSE SERVANTS, WHOM THE Lorpb, WHEN 
HE COMETH, SHALL FIND THUS WATCHING. 

In immediate connection with this promise of 
blessedness, as the reward which awaits all the faith- 
ful. servants of Christ, it is added, ‘“ Verily I say 
unto you that he shall gird himself, and make them 
to sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve 
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them.” ‘This description of the heavenly reward we 
may regard as bringing to view, in general terms, the 
idea of that great preferment, felicity, honor, and 
glory, to which all those servants are exalted in the 
heavenly world, who are found ready to enter upon 
their reward at the coming of their Lord. 

And 1. Blessed are those servants, for, as the re- 
ward of the heavenly inheritance, they enter upon 
that rest that remaineth to the people of God. Their 
work being done and well done, having finished their 
course and kept the faith, they receive a crown of 
righteousness ; and the end of those servants is peace. 
Entering immediately upon the exalted felicity of 
heaven, they ‘‘rest from their labors, and their works 
do follow them.”? There, from every hurtful and 
evil influence, both natural and moral, they are en- 
tirely free. Having passed forever beyond the tu- 
mults, toils, and labors of this imperfect world, how 
peaceful their rest. It is rest from sin, from temp- 
tation, from persecution, from sorrow. It is rest 
from every kind and degree of pain and suffering. 
And how blessed is their recompense, for “their 
works do follow them,” and their reward is glorious, 
far above the merit of all their services or sufferings 
here. | 

2. Blessed are those servants, for they have the 
approbation of their Lord, and enter into his joy. 
As they look forward with the clear and full vision of 
immortality, how bright and glorious must be their 
prospect ; and how inexpressibly great must be their 
joy, as they hear the King say unto them, “ Come, ye 
blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared 
for you: For I was an hungered, and ye gave me 
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meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I wasa 
stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, 
and ye came unto me.” ‘Inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” ‘ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord.” 

3. Blessed are those servants, for they are to 
spend thewr eternity in serving God and the Lamb, 
The state of the redeemed in heaven is a state of ac- 
tive service. Not only do they there study and con- 
template the excellent and glorious character, word, 
works, and providences of the Great Eternal, as they 
are permitted to gaze continually upon his unveiled 
face; but “day and night,” without ceasing, they 
‘‘serve him in his temple.” Yes, and they serve the 
Lamb, also, who is “the brightness of the Father’s 
glory,” as in sweet concert with all the redeemed, 
they join to sing and to ‘continue the new song, in 
all its compass and melody, without weariness for- 
ever.” Oh, how blessed must be that state, in which 
the immortal powers of the sanctified mind are to be 
engaged in perpetual devotion—not only contemplat- 
ing and admiring, but adoring and praising God and 
the Lamb, while eternity endures. 

4. Blessed are those servants, for they are there 
admitted to high and distinguished honors. There 
they are admitted to the high and holy society and 
companionship of angels, as well as of the glorified 
spirits of just men made perfect. They are there 
made ‘ kings and priests unto God,” to live and reign 
with him forever. Having overcome, and having en- 
tered into the joy of their Lord, they are to sit with 
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him in his throne. Having been faithful in a few 
things here, they are there made rulers over many 
things. 

5. Finally, blessed are those servants, for there, 
they are to be forever with the Lord, and to be like 
him. What an exalted privilege is this—to be for- 
ever with the Lord; forever to behold his glory, in 
whose ‘presence all created glory fades and is for- 
gotten forever ;” not only so, but to become ‘ chang- 
ed into the same image from glory to glory.” How 
transporting the view; how enrapturing the thought ; 
and how exalted the hope of being forever with and 
like the Lord, whose presence is the light and glory 
of eternity. Well has it been said, that ‘“‘even the 
sweet hope of reunion with the spirits we love most, 
is sweetest in the form of joining them to cast our 
crowns at his feet together.” 

Such, though briefly and imperfectly described, is 
the preparation for, and the blessedness of the reward 
which the Lord confers on all his good and faithful 
servants, whom, when he cometh, he finds watching. 
And such, my brethren, we cannot doubt, was the 
preparation, and such is now the blessedness, of our 
departed friend and brother, to whom the Son of 
man came so suddenly ; and whom, in a manner so 
affecting, he removed to the eternal world. 

The event was indeed, sudden and _afflictive. 
And to us, it is yet involved in deep mystery. At 
such an hour as we thought not, the Lord came, 
but we have the best reason to believe that he 
found his servant watching. For it was only a 
few days before his departure, that he was heard 
to say, that haying reason to anticipate a sudden 
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removal,* he endeavored, from day to day, to live 
with his loins girded about, and with his light burn- 
ing, and as one waiting for his Lord; that when he 
should come, he might be found ready to open unto 
him immediately. 

Such, indeed, were the circumstances attending his 
sudden removal, that he had no opportunity to leave 
any dying testimony for the benefit of survivors ; nor 
was he permitted to express his /ast thoughts, even to 
those who were dearest to his heart. But the testi- 
mony which he doubtless would have left for the 
benefit of survivors, had he been permitted to reach 
them with his dying words; as well as the satisfac- 
tory evidence of his preparation and readiness, when 
called to enter immediately into the joy of his Lord, 
are now to be found inscribed in living and shining 
characters on the many works of faith and labors of 
love, which he performed while he was yet with us. 
For such was the whole tenor of his life, as to leave 
us in the confident belief that he had the necessary 
preparation—that he possessed true piety ; that he 


* The circumstances of Mr. Reed’s removal were of a nature deeply inter- 
esting and truly affecting. His health had been precarious for the last two or 
three years of his life, and repeated and unequivocal premonitions, of an apo- 
plectic character, were given him that he might suddenly be called away. 
In his decease, which was on the 18th of February, 1837, was realized 
what he had anticipated. But a few minutes before his Lord came and called 
for him, he was sitting and conversing with friends, in his own happy family 
circle, apparently in usual health. He had just proceeded to the Academy 
Hall, but a few rods from his house, for the purpose of completing some ar- 
rangements for a contemplated meeting of the Sabbath School, of which he 
was the superintendent, to be held in the afternoon of the same day, with a 
view to engage the teachers, pupils, and other friends of the Sabbath School. 
in a work of benevolence. And while there, thus actively engaged in his 
Masier’s work, as it were, in the twinkling of an eye, his spirit took its flight 
from the scene of his labors here, to the eternal world, to appear in the imme- 
diate presence of his God, where he now rests from all his labors, and his 
works do follow him. 
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lived in habitual communion with God; that he 
abounded in the work of the Lord; and lived in ex- 
pectation of the event. 

As it was recently said of another, so, emphati- 
cally, may it be said of him, at the time of his death— 


“¢ Tranquil amidst alarms, 
It found him on the field, 

A veteran, clad with heavenly arms, 
And with his red cross shield. 


His sword was in his hand, 
Stull warm with recent fight ; 
Ready that moment at command, 
Through rock and steel to smite. 


At noon-day came the cry, 
“To meet thy God prepare ;’ 

He heard, and caught his captain’s eye,— 
Then strong in faith and prayer, 


His spirit, with a bound, 
Left its encumbering clay ; 

His tent, at sunset, on the ground, 
A darkened ruin lay. 


The pains of death are past, 
Labor and sorrow cease ; 

And life’s long warfare closed at last, 
His soul is found in peace. 


Soldier of Christ, well done! 
Praise be thy new employ ; 

And while eternal ages run, 
Rest in thy Savior’s joy.” 


In reviewing the useful life of our late respected 
and beloved friend, there will be found much to com- 
mend and to imitate; and much on account of which 
his memory will long be greatly honored by a nume- 
rous circle of survivors. 

A very brief biographical account of him, in con- 
nection with a summary view of his most prominent 
traits of character, as developed principally by his 
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numerous and distinguished acts of usefulness, is all 
that will be attempted on this occasion. 


Wirtram Reep was born in Marblehead, Massa- 
chusetts, June 6, 1776. He was the son of Mr. 
Benjamin T. and Mrs. Mary Reed. At the age of 
fourteen, he entered the University at Cambridge, 
with a view to obtain a liberal education; but was 
soon compelled to relinquish the expectation he had 
fondly cherished of devoting his life to literary pur- 
suits, in consequence of the death of his father, which 
took place the same year. 

Feeling himself thus compelled to abandon the 
hope of obtaining a public education, he afterwards 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, and followed his busi- 
ness with great diligence and perseverance, and with 
good success. Possessing an active and vigorous 
mind, and being naturally industrious, zealous, and 
enterprising in whatever pursuit he was engaged, he 
continued to be, as he was from the beginning, suc- 
cessful in business, until by his own untiring in- 
dustry and perseverance, and by strict habits of econ- 
omy, he came at length into the possession of such 
an amount of wealth, as enabled him in after life, 
when by divine grace his energies were directed 
mainly to higher and nobler pursuits, to distinguish 
himself as a Christian philanthropist and benefactor 
to mankind. 

In the early part of his life, he was distinguished, 
as a citizen, for activity, enterprise, and true patriot- 
ism. And the many marks of attention and respect, 
which, from time to time, he received from his fellow 
citizens, furnish sufficient evidence of the high esti- 
mation in which his character and services were 
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held by the public. Besides the offices which he 
filled at different times in his native town, he was, 
in 1811, at the age of thirty-five, elected by the 
suffrages of the people to a seat in the Congress of 
the United States, as representative from this dis- 
trict ; a station, which for the term of four years, he 
filled with honor to himself, with satisfaction to his 
constituents, and with great advantage to his country. 
He was for two years a member of the Council of 
this Commonwealth. His enlightened judgment and 
influence were also sought in the management of va- 
rious public institutions ; and in 1826 he was elected 
a member of the Board of Visitors of the Theological 
Seminary at Andover, and continued to occupy that 
station till his death. He was subsequently elected 
into the Board of Trustees of Dartmouth College, 
and also into that of Amherst College, which last of- 
fice, other duties prevented his accepting. 

It is to the later period of his history, as already 
intimated, that we are principally to look, for the de- 
velopement of those noble traits of character, and for 
those distinguished acts of usefulness, which merit 
the highest commendation, and which are most wor- 
thy of imitation. For, in connection with the pecu- 
niary means, which Providence had placed in his 
hands, and left at his disposal, and with the exten- 
sive and commanding influence which he was capa- 
ble of exerting, it was the design of the great Head 
of the Church, that his characteristic energy, zeal, and 
ability to do good, should ultimately assume a higher 
and nobler direction, and be employed in a wider and 
nobler sphere. 

He became a hopeful subject of renewing grace at 
a period of life, when he possessed many and pecu- 
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liar advantages for becoming, as he indeed proved 
himself to be, an eminent blessing to the church and 
to the world. For several years he was a member 
of the Second Congregational Church in this town ; 
but in the year 1823 he removed his relation to the 
First Congregational Church, of which he was a 
member at the time of his death.* 

Sincere esteem and regard for the highly valued 
friend, whose loss will long be deeply felt, as well 
as respect to his memory, prompt me on this occa- 
sion, to dwell, for a few moments, on some of the 
most prominent traits of character, which distin- 
guished him as a citizen, as a Christian philanthro- 
pist, and as a benefactor to mankind. 

Any thing like a complete portrait of his character, 
I shall not here attempt. Any thing like unmeasured 
or unmerited applause, I do not wish to bestow. 
From no conceivable motive whatever, would I 
knowingly say any thing to exceed the bounds of 
truth and justice. 

But there is a tribute of respect justly due to de- 
parted worth ; there is a tribute of respect due to the 
memory of those who have distinguished themselves 
as Christian philanthropists, and benefactors to man- 
kind, which for the benefit of survivors should not 
be withheld. 

While we are thus called in providence to deplore 
the death of one, whose loss to us and to the world 
is so great, and which cannot but be deeply and ex- 
tensively felt, it is our privilege to improve the occa- 
sion for our own instruction. 

From the excellent example of our departed friend, 
viewed in the various relations which he sustained in 


* Since the sermon was delivered, the preceding biographical sketch of Mr. 
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life, we may learn many important and valuable les- 
sons of instruction. 

If we contemplate Mr. Reep in the retirement of 
domestic and social life—in the family and social cir- 
cle, he was there, uniformly, the kind, amiable, atten- 
tive, and cheerful companion, and the sympathizing, 
constant, and devoted friend. He exhibited a shining 
pattern of christian hospitality: he was never ‘“for- 
getful to entertain strangers,’’ especially the minis- 
ters and friends of Jesus. 

In the church of which he was a member, he was 
the sincere, humble, active, and devoted Christian. 
In the religious society with which he was connected, 
he was the prompt, and liberal supporter, as well as a 
firm and important pillar.* In the town in which he 
lived, he was the public spirited, active, and enter- 
prising citizen. And in the community at large, in 
which he was so extensively known and respected, 
he was the true patriot, and the kind and noble friend 
of humanity. And we cannot but be sensible, that in 
all these circles and places, a very wide breach has 
been made by his death. 

No one who knew Mr. Reep, and is capable of 
appreciating. his real excellence, will hesitate for a 
moment, to attribute to him the merited reward which 
his memory claims as a public benefactor of pure and 
disinterested sentiments ; as a devoted philanthropist 
of the kindest and best of feelings; and as a liberal 
and distinguished patron of the various benevolent 
operations of the day. Surely no one, who was fully 
acquainted with his benevolent feelings, and with his 
persevering efforts to promote the temporal and eter- 


* To his liberality and enterprise the Society are chiefly indebted for their 
spacious and substantial house of worship, built of stone. 
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nal good of his fellow men, will wish to withhold 
from him what is so justly due to his memory, now 
that his work on earth is done, and he has entered on 
his reward above, where, as it was said of another, 
“he will be forever deaf to all praise, except that 
which is ascribed to God and the Lamb.” 

Asa private Christian, he was justly regarded as 
being among the most conscientious, active, and effi- 
cient. He not only possessed feelings of true benev- 
olence, and ardent desires for the conversion of souls ; 
but was continually laboring to promote the happiness 
and well-being of all whom he could reach with his 
influence. In the conference room, in the social 
prayer meeting, in the monthly concert of prayer, and 
wherever else in the service of the church his duty 
called him, he was to be found, in his place, and at 
his post, ready and willing to contribute his influence 
to promote the good of others. And even in times of 
unusual spiritual stupidity and declension in the 
church, he was found among the faithful few, who 
do not forsake the assembling of themselves together, 
but who fear the Lord, and speak often one to 
another. 

In the cause of truth, he was uniformly decided, 
firm, bold, and undaunted. And in his various and 
multiplied efforts to promote good morals, order, 
peace and prosperity in society, he was ever diligent, 
zealous, liberal, and persevering. He was “ conde- 
scending and conciliatory in manner, but firm and 
resolute in purpose.” 

He was pre-eminently both the friend and helper 
of the poor, He visited the sick, assisted the needy, 
and relieved the distressed. Many an indigent fam- 
ily in distress, have had their necessities promptly 
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met and relieved, by his beneficence, who never knew 
the hand that blessed them. It should be here re- 
corded in justice to his memory, as the numerous 
almoners of his bounty can testify, that in his multi- 
plied and liberal benefactions for the relief of the 
needy and distressed, he was never ostentatious; but 
rather desired, as he studied, concealment. It was 
evident that he aimed so to live and do, as he told me 
but a few days before his death, was his most sincere 
and earnest desire,—that when he was gone, the peo- 
ple among whom he had long lived and _ labored, 
might be sensible that he had their best good at 
heart. 

He was the decided, strict, and faithful friend of 
temperance. In this great and good cause, his efforts 
were numerous and self-denying. Nor were they at 
any time, or on any suitable occasion withheld, when 
there was a reasonable prospect that either example, 
personal persuasion, or pecuniary means would be of 
any avail in carrying forward the reformation. 

He was deeply interested in the various literary, 
benevolent, and religious enterprises of the day, and 
acted a distinguished part in patronising them. For 
the promotion of learning and religion, both at home 
and abroad, he not only cherished ardent wishes and 
enlarged desires, but fully evinced his interest by 
giving large contributions to aid in accomplishing the 
object. 

He was the zealous friend of education. Many of 
our public literary and religious seminaries have had 
rich experience of his sincere wishes and benevolent 
efforts, to promote their prosperity and usefulness. 
And even up to the time of his sudden removal from 
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active usefulness here, he was known to be devising 
liberal things in relation to some of our public institu- 
tions in which he was particularly interested, and 
with which he was officially connected. 

He was the active and efficient promoter of evan- 
gelical religion, as systematized and taught in the 
Westminster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. In the 
work of educating and training indigent pious young 
men for the gospel ministry,* as well as in that of 
supplying the waste places of our home population 
with the means of grace and the ordinances of our 
holy religion, he felt a lively interest, and did much 
in the way of furnishing the means by which these 
noble christian enterprises are to be carried forward. 
For erecting houses of public worship for the better 
observance of the Sabbath, and for the spread of the 
gospel, both in our own land and throughout .the 
world, his efforts and donations were neither few nor 
small. Many are the feeble churches, both near and 
remote, which owe nota little of their present pros- 
perity to his efficient instrumentality. Nor were his 
efforts confined to his own denomination. Other 
evangelical denominations of Christians will bear 
witness to his hearty co-operation with them in ad- 
vancing the same common cause. 


* He took an active part in the formation of the American Education So- 
ciety; was elected a vice president at the time of its organization, and was 
continued in that office until his decease. He was also one of the individuals 
who were named in the act of the Legislature of Massachusetts in 1816, by 
which it was incorporated. His interest in the institution was deep and abid- 
ing, as his conduct manifested. He contributed largely in the establishment of 
the Marblehead Union Scholarship of the society, and also founded the Mar. 
blehead Scholarship. At the annual meeting of the society, held in Boston, 
in 1835, he was present and presided on the occasion, and exhibited much zeal 
in the cause. 
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In the enlarged operations of the American Tract 
Society, of which Mr. Reed was President at the 
time of his death, he acted a conspicuous and impor- 
tant part.* Besides contributing liberally to the funds 
of the Society, both for home and foreign distribu- 
tion, his personal labors were abundant, not only in 
circulating religious tracts among the inhabitants of 
this town, but in distributing them on his journies, 
and in his visits to other places. He loved the work. 
He was not only careful to see that both tracts and 
bibles were abundantly furnished for gratuitous dis- 
tribution to those who were willing to circulate them; 
but in his various intercourse with individuals and 
families in this town, especially with our seamen, he 
was in the habit of distributing them with his own 
hands, and would often add a seasonable word of ex- 
hortation and advice. But a short time before his 
death, he had begun and was carrying into success- 
ful operation the work of circulating the society’s 
bound volumes among the families in this place; and 
among his last efforts for doing good, were those for 
giving an extensive circulation throughout the various 
religious societies in this town, to the late tract enti- 
tled ‘Sixty Reasons for attending Public Worship.” 
In efforts to place this tract in every family in town, 
so far as it might be found practicable, he was indus- 
triously engaged at the time of his death. 

He was the liberal patron and the devoted friend of 
Sabbath schools. To promote the instruction and 
salvation of the young, especially in this place, he 


* He was one of the earliest friends and patrons of the American Tract So- 
ciety at Boston, which was organized in 1814, He was one of the five gen- 
tlemen named in the act of the legislature incorporating it in 1816. He was 
elected president of the society in 1817, to which office, until the time of his 
decease, he had been re-elected each successive year. 
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spared neither personal and self-denying exertions, 
nor pecuniary means. And it is worthy to be record- 
ed and perpetuated for the instruction of others who 
are to live and labor after him, that the same who 
was the respected and honored President of the Sab- 
bath School Society of Massachusetts, was for many 
years, and even to the day of his death, the humble, 
laborious, and devoted superintendent of a Sabbath 
school in Marblehead.* 

But the cause, after all, which most deeply inter- 
ested his heart, and which called forth his most lib- 
eral donations, was the cause of foreign missions.t 
He was indeed deeply interested in all the benevolent 
operations of the day, and did much to promote them ; 
but this was with him a favorite object. He con- 
templated the operations of the American church, in 
her efforts to bring many sons to God, on a large 


* Mr. Read was president of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union from 
its commencement in 1826, to the organization of the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society in 1832. He was then elected president of that society, and 
continued to sustain that office, in a manner highly commendable, till his de- 
cease. 


+ Mr. Reed was chosen a member of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, at its ninth annual meeting in 1818. At the same meet- 
ing he was appointed a member of the Prudential Committee ; in 1820, he was 
made chairman of the Committee, which office he held until the meeting of 
the Board in 1834, when finding it out of his power, consistently with other 
duties, to attend regularly the meetings of the Committee, he declined a re- 
election. For sixteen successive years he gave much time and attention to 
the business of the Committee, and was one of its most efficient and useful 
members. In the account of the proceedings of the Board at its 25th annual 
meeting, prefixed to the 25th Report, may be found the resolutions, adopted 
by the Board on their acceptance of his resignation, expressing their thanks 
for his long and valued services, and their wish that he would still attend the 
meetings of the Committee, and share in its deliberations as often as he could. 
To the last, his interest in the cause of foreign missions continued unabated. 
Only a few weeks before his death, he made repeated journies to Boston for 
the promotion of this cause, and rendered important services in fitting out the 
large reinforcement that sailed to the Sandwich Islands. 
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scale. And he felt that, in aiding liberally the cause 
of foreign missions, he was aiming most directly and 
effectually at the root of that moral evil, which hides 
from the perishing millions of our fellow men in pa- 
gan lands, the cheering light and the saving knowl- 
edge of the world’s Redeemer. His benevolence 
being of that enlarged and expansive kind which 
contemplates the wants and woes of a whole world 
lying in wickedness, he seems to have made choice 
of this christian enterprise, as that which he deemed 
most worthy to receive the largest share of his 
christian. sympathies, and the greatest amount of 
his charitable donations. Occupying, as he did for 
many years, with honor to himself and with great 
advantage to the cause, a conspicuous and important 
station as an executive officer of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and being 
so intimately acquainted as he was with the great 
destitution and real wants of the heathen world, and 
understanding as he did the nature and promise of 
the enlarged operations of that institution, which has 
the world for its field, he was desirous of directing 
his energies not without special reference to what he 
deemed the noblest christian enterprise. In the re- 
cent special effort which the friends of missions 
found it necessary to make the present year, in order 
to sustain their enlarged and still enlarging opera- 
tions, he acted a conspicuous part, as is well known 
to many whom I now address. Had he been spared 
to accomplish his benevolent designs in relation to 
this effort, it was his intention to have added to the 
donations of this church for that object the present 
year, a sum sufficient to raise our annual appropria- 
tion to one thousand dollars. And as further evi- 
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dence of his increasing interest and perseverance in 
this cause, I cannot but recur, in this place, to the 
interesting circumstance, that the last act of his life, 
which was an act of usefulness and a labor of love, 
though directed with immediate reference to the Sab- 
bath school cause, was directed with ultimate and 
special reference to the cause of foreign missions. 

In all his efforts to do good, it was apparent that 
he acted conscientiously. To do good, he was ever 
ready and willing, when opportunity was presented ; 
but it was always a first question with him, how, 
with a given amount of means, he could do the most 
good. As he often expressed his views on the sub- 
ject of giving, when his aid was solicited, he felt 
himself accountable to the great Head of the Church, 
for the manner in which he expended every dollar of 
the property which Providence had placed at his dis- 
posal for charitable appropriations. He felt himself 
in duty bound to give to such objects as presented 
the strongest claims. 

In a word, in the various departments of benevo- 
lence, in small as well as in great things, he was 
diligent and persevering, not only in devising liberal 
plans, but in putting forth active exertions to bless 
the world and to glorify God. Providence had in- 
deed highly favored him with the means to do good ; 
and of the divine goodness in thus enriching him with 
this world’s substance, he ever cherished a erateful 
remembrance ; but the greatest cause for gratitude, 
after all, as well as the great secret of his distin- 
guished usefulness to the church and the world, is 
found in the fact, that he had the disposition to do; 
that having the means, he loved to employ them for 
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high and noble purposes, that ke might honor his 
Lord and bless his fellow men. 

But his work on earth is now finished, and he has 
entered upon his rest above, to reap a rich reward. 
Survivors will long deplore his death ; but his mem- 
ory, and the memorial of his benevolent deeds will 
live. And long—long, though dead, he will still 
speak ; for his influence will and must continue to 
be felt for ages yet to come, both at home and 
abroad. Yes, in the christian church, his memory 
will live; and many will continue to rise up and 
call him blessed, although that heart which so ar- 
dently loved the cause of truth, and so fervently de- 
sired its universal extension, has ceased to beat ; and 
that hand which was ever so readily and liberally 
stretched forth to bless the world, is now mouldering 
in the dust. 

Why he should be called from his sphere of dis- 
tinguished usefulness here at such a time, in such a 
manner, and under such affecting circumstances, we 
know not. ‘These are things which are among the 
deep mysteries of Him, whose ‘way is in the sea; 
whose path is in the great waters; and whose foot- 
steps are not known.” ‘These are things, which 
though we know not now, we may know hereafter. 
But certain we are, that God doeth all things well. 
If he was called at an unexpected time, yet we are 
sure that it was the best time. 

And now, my brethren and friends, that God has 
thus spoken to us, and thus chastised us, it remains 
for us to endeavor to make such an improvement of 
the event, as the nature and circumstances of the 
providence demand. Oh, that this loud admonition 
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may not be suffered to pass by, without producing a 
deep and permanent impression on every mind. 

The providence which has thus suddenly called 
us to such deep mourning, my friends, speaks loudly 
and eloquently to us all. 

It speaks loudly to this bereaved church and con- 
gregation, in which a wide breach has been made, 
by the removal of one, who, by the grace of God, 
was abundant in labors and sacrifices, while with us, 
for our temporal and spiritual prosperity. To us, in 
the house of God, to-day, that vacant seat speaks in 
tones, the eloquence and power of which can be far 
better felt than described. Let us receive the ad- 
monition and profit by it. 

To this Sabbath school—both to the teachers and 
pupils, the admonition is most solemn and impres- 
sive. It was this labor of love, let it be remembered, 
that called forth a large share of his christian sym- 
pathy. And let it never be forgotten, while his 
memory lives, that the last act of his life was a de- 
voted labor of love for the Sabbath School. For 
many years past, abundant were the labors he be- 
stowed, enlarged the desires he cherished, and fer- 
vent the prayers he offered for the prosperity of this 
school. And now, that all the streams from that 
source, so salutary while they were continually flow- 
ing in upon us, have been thus suddenly and unex- 
pectedly cut off; now, that his efforts among us and 
for us, have forever ceased ; and now that his prayers 
at that altar, will be heard no more—while we en- 
deavor faithfully to improve what has been already 
enjoyed, oh, let us look up to the God of all grace, 
with humble and fervent desires, and unitedly en- 
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treat him, of his abundant goodness, to pour in upon 
us rich streams of mercy from other sources, no less 
salutary, that here, many souls may yet be convert- 
ed through our feeble instrumentality. 

Many are the places in Zion, besides this, both 
near and remote, where survivors will long have oc- 
casion to mourn over a breach which they may 
scarcely expect to see fully repaired. ‘The bereaved 
and afflicted family circle, the numerous surviving 
relatives and friends, this town, and the whole 
christian community, have occasion, indeed, to min- 
gle their sympathies together, in view of an event 
which has greatly bereaved and afflicted us all. 

But there is another view which we are permitted 
to take of this afflictive event, that presents it ina 
brighter and more cheering light. ‘There are consid- 
erations connected with it, which, in the midst of 
our sorrow, are adapted not only to administer com- 
fort and consolation, but to call forth from every 
afflicted heart, lively expressions of gratitude and 
praise. 

We know that the Lord reigneth, and doeth all 
things well. Yes, ‘the Lord reigneth;” and can 
we not, and shall we not all say, ‘‘Let the earth re- 
joice.” Ifthe Lord has afflicted us, yet we know it 
is for our good, and for his glory. If he has made a 
wide breach among us, we know that he will either 
repair it, or make the affliction it has occasioned, the 
effectual instrument for promoting his glory and our 
best good. 

The great Head of the Church has removed from 
us an important friend and helper, because he had 
no longer need of his services below; and because 
he had for him nobler service and more exalted em- 
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ployment above. Why, then, should we wish to re- 
tain him in the church militant, when God had no- 
bler employment for him in the chure) triumphant ? 
And there is something in the very circumstances of 
his removal, though afflictive to us, yet which, in re- 
lation to him who was removed in so sudden a man- 
ner, we cannot but regard as an expression of the 
divine benevolence. He had arrived at the point 
beyond which he could not pass ;--his Lord came 
at that moment, and found him ready; and ceasing 
to labor and live at once, he was spared the pang of 
separation from earthly friends, and blessed with the 
unspeakable joy of entering immediately into his 
eternal rest. 
_ This, then, is our consolation, that while the event 
we deplore has thus, happily for him, removed our 
friend and brother to his rest, we have the best rea- 
son to believe that it is one of those wise and merci- 
ful, though deeply mysterious providences, the de- 
sign of which, is to lead us directly to the infinite 
and never failing source of mercy and hope—better 
to prepare us for our appropriate duties and enjoy- 
ments on earth, and to bring us ultimately to the 
untold blessedness of all those faithful servants in 
heaven, who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises. 

While, therefore, we most cordially tender our 
sympathy to the bereaved relatives and friends, we 
would at the same time commend them to our cove- 
nant keeping God for that comfort and consolation, 
in this time of heavy affliction, which he alone can 
give who is the God of consolation. 


“The Lord can clear the darkest skies ; 
Can give us day for night ; 

Make drops of sacred sorrow rise 
To rivers of delight.” 
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In the midst of sorrow, they have great occasion 
for heartfelt gratitude and praise to God, as we all 
have——that our friend was spared so long; that he 
was so eminently qualified, not only by nature and 
grace, but by the rich gifts of Providence, to be so 
useful while he lived ; that he was permitted to do 
so much for the glory of God and the conversion of 
souls; and that now his work on earth is finished, 
we have so good reason to believe he is at rest in 
the bosom of his Savior, having, in concert with 
all the redeemed in heaven, already begun that new 
and holy song which will never end, ‘“ Worthy 18 
the Lamb, that was slain.” Ag dy 

And now, my respected hearers, permit me 7_ 
in conclusion, and in view of this event, as of — a | 
parted friend would doubtless say, could he be er 
mitted to descend from his heavenly glory, and 
stand in the midst of us to-day, ‘‘ Arise, depart ; this 
is not your rest.” ‘“* Awake,” for “ the’night is far 
spent,” and ‘the day is at hand ; therefore, cast off 
the works of darkness, and put on the armor of 
light.” Live in such preparation for your departure 
from time to eternity, that when your Lord cometh, 
he may find you watching. ‘‘ Let your loins be 
girded about, and your lights burning, and ye your- 
selves like unto men that wait for their Lord ;” for 
*‘ blessed are those servants, whom the Lord, when 
he cometh, shall find watching.” 
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SERMON. 


ISAIAH I: 5, 6. 


WHY SHOULD YE BE STRICKEN ANY MORE? YE WILL REVOLT 
MORE AND MORE. THE WHOLE HEAD IS SICK AND -THE WHOLE 
HEART FAINT. FROM THE SOLE OF THE FOOT EVEN UNTO THE 
HEAD THERE IS NO SOUNDNESS IN IT}; BUT WOUNDS, AND BRUIS~ 
ES, AND PUTRIFYING SORES, WHICH HAVE NOT BEEN CLOSED, 
NEITHER BOUND UP, NEITHER MOLIFIED WITH OINTMENT. 


We have here a graphic description of the de- 
plorable state of the Jewish nation, in the time of 
the prophet Isaiah. 'They were like a sick man, 
so thoroughly diseased in head and heart, and all 
his members, that no recovery could be expected; 
however powerful the remedies which might be 
applied: or a criminal who had been castigated se 
often and severely, that no place of soundness re- 
mained, on which a new stripe of correction could 
be laid. Nor, judging from experiments already 
tried, was. there any prospect. that further chas- 
tisements. would be productive of any salutary re- 
sults. They had become incorrigibly hardened, 
and, in despite of all corrections, would wax 
worse and worse. This was the case not only 
with the common people, but with their chief men; 
their elders, scribes, and priests, who on account 
of their important stations might be considered the 
very head and heart of the nation. _ 

The condition of our own nation, in regard toe 
wounds, bruises and putrifying sores, caused by 
severe corrections, is somewhat better than that 
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of the Jews; as we have not yet been so often or 
severely punished for our transgressions. But in 
point of moral soundness, of exemption from sin- 
ful maladies, I see not what pre-eminence we 
can claim; for we are surely a people laden with 
‘iniquity ; exceedingly corrupt and guilty. In this 
respect, speaking in general terms, the whole head’ 
is sick, the whole heart is faint,and the whole body , 
from head to foot covered with sores, apparently 
incurable. 
That we might be furnished with a suitable oc- 
casion to reflect. on our condition’ and prospects, 
to confess our sins to God, and’ raise our united, 
fervent supplications to him. for pardon, and con- 
tmued_ blessings, our’ Governor has, in a most 
suitable manner, proclaimed'a Fast; and urgent- 
ly invited the Inhabitants of Maine to devote this 
day'to humiliation and prayer. Convened as we 
now are for these solemn purposes, may the Spirit 
of truth and holiness’ cause us to see owr condi- 
tion as it really is; and to feel as we ought in 
vrew. Gf it.0' Ss ; eae . 
‘My object in this discourse is to show, that so 
great are the evils which are threatening the ruin 
of this nation; and so inadequate the means relied 
on for their removal; that our only rational hope 
in regard to a reformation of public morals, and 
the future well-being of our country, must be re- 
posed in God himself. If he saves us we shall 
be saved ; and if not, we shall as certainly perish 
as the miserable patient, diseased and death-struck 
in every part, must die; unless'a power truly di- 
vine’ prevent the catastrophe, by a miraculous 
cure. si SS ; 
AMONG THE EVILS WHICH THREATEN THE 
RUIN OF THIS NATION, and which we ought 
deeply to deplore, Intemperance, Sabbath-break- 
ing, Profane Swearing, Slave-holding,and Lewd- 
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ness, are too obvious to be overlooked. The 
country ‘swarms with vices more noxious~ than 
poisonous reptiles whose bite is death; but those 
which have been named, are like serpents of e- 
normous: growth, lifting high their heads above 
their fellows, and with forked tongues boldly his- 
sing defiance to every one who either by design 
or accident has disturbed their repose;. or inter- 
rupted them in the pursuit of their vile gratifica- 
tions. ‘To these prominent evils, therefore, as 
some of the most alarming, would I, at this time, 
direct your attention. € 

~ An mtemperate use of intoxicating & inks is, 
manifestly, one of the giant sins of this nation. 
And all use of them as a luxury, 1s intemperate. 
Notwithstanding the good degree of success which 
has attended the efforts of ‘Temperance societies, 
formed in nearly all parts of our country, an im- 
mense work yet remams to be accomplished.— 
Some of the deadly worms of the still have been 
destroyed; and the fountains they had imbued 
with their poison dried up; but multitudes” yet 
remain coiled up in their odious: lurking places, 
industriously occupied, day and night, in the work 
of converting the wholesome food of man, in im- 
mense quantities, intoa deadly liquid, tointoxicate 
his brain, palsy his limbs, and burn up his bowels. 
‘The dealers in this vile commodity yet display their 
signs, in all parts of the land; and encompassed 
with their cumbrous hogsheads and barrels, or 
full decanters, tastefully arranged, intimate to 
every customer, that they have enough, and to 
spare. 'T'o these temples of Bacchus myriads of 
our countrymen daily resort ; and for the sake of 
a little insane exhileration purchase and mingle 
with their life-blood this maddening poison, which 
causes their lips to utter folly, and their limbs to 
reel under a load of guilt and shame too heavy 
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for their bearing ; and their hands to cast about 
indiscriminately, arrows, fire-brands, and death, 
in such profusion as to keep the whole communi- 
ty ina state of painful alarm. In the purchase 
of this abominable drink, about fifty millions of 
dollars, it is calculated, are yearly spent ; in con- 
sequence of which, an amount of poverty and 
wretchedness, of crimes and miseries, is produced, 
so immense in its: present extent and future con- 
sequences, that no mind save that of the infinite 
God can fully comprehend it. And yet our sa- 
pient legislators, the guardians of the public weal, 
instead of seeking to allure or deter men from 
these ruinous practices, do actually legalize the 
whole business ; and give encouragement to all 
who are engaged m it to proceed. Not a few, 
even of themselves, are either retailers or drink- 
ers of the poison. Hence, while some: thirty 
thousand or more of our citizens yearly die in the 
most horrid manner in consequence of tampering 
with this fatal liquid, nearly or quite as many more 
step into their vacant. places ; pursue their per- 
nicious ways; and hasten on to the same dis- 
graceful end! Surely, when such scenes as these 
are transpiring, not only in remote parts of the 
country, but in all parts of it; especially under 
our own observation; while so little is done by 
the professed friends of Temperance to arrest 
these evils; we all have reason to be humbled 
very deeply before our God. Nor should we sat- 
isfy ourselves with lying on our faces and bewail- 
ing the state of things about us; but we must 
arise, and engage unitedly if we can; but indi- 
vidually at any rate, in the work of reform. It 
is a work which must be carried through the 
whole country; and if there is any spot where 
courage and zeal, tempered with humilityand wis- 
dom; where unanimity and unyielding resolution 
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are requisite to its performance, that spot is here: 
And here, with the Divine blessing on appropri- 
ate, persevering efforts, the cause of Temperance 
will yet signally triamph. Dy Ge 

Another sin, for which we, asa State and Nation 
have reason to be humbled very deeply, is the pro- 
fanation of the Sabbath. Men seem to have 
forgotten, or to have never learned, that one of 
the commandments inscribed by the Sovereign _ 
Lawgiver on the tables of stone was: ‘‘Six days. 
shalt thou labor and do all thy work; but the 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God: 
in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy 
maid-servant, nor thy cattle, nor thy stranger that 
is within thy gates: for in six days the Lord made 
heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, - 
and rested the seventh day; wherefore the Lord 
blessed the Sabbath day and hallowed it.’’ In 
contempt of this sacred institution and the au- 
thority of Him who appointed it, and of all the 
rich blessings Which must result from its due ob- 
servance, the holy rest of the Sabbath is exten- 
sively disturbed, and its sanctity fearfully viola- 
ted, by people in both high stations and low, from 
one end of the land to the other. ‘Those in whose 
estimation the Sabbath is holy and honorable, 
and who would delight to spend it, undisturbed, 
in acts of private and public devotion, are annoy- 
ed by the bustle and noise of the complicated 
machinery of the General Post-Office; whose 
multifarious and exciting operations are urged 
forward on this day as industriously as any other. 
And, emulating so high an example, coaches 
exclusively for the accommodation of travellers, 
and private carriages for individuals or parties on 
excursions of pleasure; canal boats, and steam 
boats, and all other convenient vehicles, are pres- 
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sed into the service of sin; and heavily ladex 
with human beings, are seen sweeping them rap- 
idly and gaily along to perdition.. ~ Enough of this 
evil is witnessed here to cause one who has any 
regard for the honor of his God or the welfare of 
his country, to sigh and weep; but in some parts 
of the land the case is still worse.» ‘The. profana- 
‘tion of the Sabbath, like an irresistible deluge, 
js sweeping away all that is sacred and venerable. 
And this astounding wickedness is not only tol- 
erated, but vindicated, and made a matter of 
triumph, in some of their public journals. “Our. 
fanatical brethren’ at the North and East,” says 
alate New Orleans paper, ‘‘will doubtless raise 
a hue and cry against those whom they will term 
ihe immoral citizens of Louisiana, when they 
learn that in defiance of their prejudiced and sec- 
tional yiews, we have dared to follow the dictates 
ef common sense, and held our public pastimes 
on the public holiday. France, enlightened and 
catholic France, has always held her festivals on 
that day, set apart by human and divine laws for 
recreation and amusement. It was for Louisia- 
-nato break through the trammels of prejudice 
and superstition on this side the water; and she 
has nobly dared to do it. Let hypocrites. rail, 
who would gladly imitate if they dared; and big- 
ots condemn, because their gloomy, illiberal te- 
nets of the dark ages, are despised by the intel- 
lects of 1837. Louisiana laughs at them! »Her 
citizens presume to. judge for themselves; ner, 
“while they point to the fact that the Parisians 
hold their regular races on Sunday, in. their 
Champ-de Mars, do they deem it necessary. to 
cite the example of any nation for either, their 
actions or their opinions.”” And then the writer 
proceeds to give a glowing description of the 
horse races which had there been run on the 
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Sabbath, in view of an immense assemblage. of 
people. . Now let this work of desecration, this. 
robbery of God go on, unrestrained, sweeping 
like a tide of desolation through the whole land; 
and the fire of devotion shall be extinguished: on 
every sacred altar; all reverence for God be ban-. 
ished from the minds of men; the most solemn 
oaths be accounted by those who take them as 
mere verbiage, uttered to answer a turn; the 
bonds of moral obligation which hold society to- 
gether be dissolved; your. deeds and. securities 
become waste. paper; your bolts. and bars an 
idle defence; and the quietude, serenity and hap-, 
piness which now. bask .under the holy light and 
genial influences of the Sabbath, be disturbed 
and. driven away by dark tempests of anarchy 
and» vengeance, similar to. those which burst 
on. ‘enlightened and catholic France,’ when 
she ‘abolished the, Sabbath; burned the Bible in 
the most disgraceful manner; and bowed the knee 
to.a prostitute personifying the goddess of reason. 
Then all manner of abominations were rife, and 
violence despised restraint; innocence had no de- 
fence, and the work of human butchery went on, 
day and night, facilitated by implements of infer- 
nal contrivance; until the demons of discord and 
cruelty wearied, and sated with carnage, sat 
down, all reeking with blood, on the heaps of the 
slain, and grinned-horribly upon .each other a 
ghastly smile, as they surveyed: the desolations 
they had accomplished! ..O my friends,, let us, 
this day, weep over the dreadful desecration of 
the Sabbath which is becoming so common 1n our 
land; and firmly resolve, that we will do what we 
can to defend this blessed imstitution, as the last 
strong hold of all that is dear to us in domestic 
happiness, civil liberty or true religion. 

Another sin, which we as a people have occa- 
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sion deeply to lament, is that of profane cursing 
and swearing. ‘The express command of heay- 
ven is, ‘“Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God in vain; for the Lord will not hold him 
guiltless that taketh his name in vain.” ‘*Thou 
shalt not profane the name of the Lord thy God.” . 
Still it may now be said as in the days of Jere- 
miah, ‘‘Because of swearing the land mourn- 
eth.” To multitudes of the men who do business 
on the great waters, and behold God’s wonders 
in the deep, who navigate the great lakes or tra- 
verse the extensive canals and mighty rivers of 
our land, who labor in factories, or pursue the 
business of: lumbering in wilderness places, to 
say nothing of many who in the garb of gentle- 
men stand behind counters, or have devoted 
themselves to learned professions, the dialect of 
the infernal world is as familiar as their vernacu- 
lar tongue. Their throats areas an open sepulchre, 
their mouths are full of cursing and bitterness,and 
the poison of asps is under their lips. With this 
diabolical vice our village is deeply contaminated, 
You need not go into the grog-shops to hear it. 
From the clamor of men engaged in either sports 
or quarrels, it is sent forth on every breeze.— 
Boys too, young in years, but old in sin, not un- 
frequently cause our streets to resound, in the 
shades of evening, with profaneness which might 
cause the ear of the unaccustomed to tingle, and 
‘his flesh to quiver on his bones. Especially, 
after some public occasion, when the vetéran to- 
pers are, at a late hour, turned out from the 
drunkeries, cries so unearthly, oaths and threats 
so horrible, shall pierce your ears, as to startle 
you with the thought that a horde of infernals 
have broken loose from the pit.- Your own recol- 
lection of the occurrences which followed your 
recent town-meeting, if you were on that even- 
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ing in this village, may give you a distinct 
impression of such a scene, in all its. living and 
terrible reality.* I do not accuse indiscriminately, 
either the inhabitants of this place, or those who 
resort here, of profaneness. I hope the majority 
are free from it. Some, certainly, are shocked, 
and grieved, when they hear it. But, that there 
are not a few, deeply involved in the guilt, is un- 
deniable. . ‘They, unblushingly, pour out the 
overflowing of hearts full of cursing, in the hear- 
ing of every one who happens to approach them, 
or to be passing by. And is there no law, no 
public sentiment, no regard to decency, no chris- 
tian rebuke, which can be brought to bear on 
these enormities, and suppress them? If men 
will quietly submit to these outrages on religion 
and decency, yet God willnot. He will not hold 
them guiltless who take his name in vain; nor 
suffer them to persist, with impunity, in their cur- 
sing and blasphemy. ‘‘This is the curse,’’ the 
condemnation, ‘‘which goeth forth; every onethat 
sweareth shall be cut off according to it. | It shall 
enter into the house of the thief and into the 
house of him that sweareth falsely; and it shall 
remain in the midst of his house; and shall con- 
sume the timber thereof, and the stones thereof.” 
The profane manand his substance shall be blight- 
ed and consumed by the fiery indignation of in- 
sulted Omnipetence. As he loves cursing, so the 
curse of God shall come like water into his bow- 
els; like oil into his bones; and covering him from 
head to foot as a garment, shall cleave to him as 
inseperably as his identity; and that forever.— 
Then will he fear and tremble beforethat terrible 
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* To the credit of the town be it remembered that a vote 
was that day passed, by a handsome majority, requesting the 
Selectmen to grant no more licences for the ‘sale of ardent 
spirits. 
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majesty of the Lord which he -has so often and 
so audaciously insulted. ie Yo Rehias Gi 
Another crying sin of-our land, never to be 
forgotten while it exists, is Slave-holding; in this 
self-styled land of freedom, and asylum of the 
oppressed, where, by the voice of the nation all 
men are declared to be ‘‘created equal, endowed . 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,”’ in this land of the Pilgrims, and their 
magnanimous fellow emigrants at the South, who 
were unwilling to submit to the slightest oppres- 
sion from the English government, either before 
or after their removal to these western shores; in 
this Christian land, where so much is doneto send 
the gospel to heathen nations, and to promote a- 
broad the cause of civil liberty, (who would be- 
lieve it?) more than two millions of the inhabi- 
tants, or one sixth part of the whole population 
of the country; are crushed by a weight of op- 
pression as unjust and intolerable, as can be found 
under any of the iron governments of the old 
world! ‘These people, for no crime whatever, have 
been deprived of personal liberty, of the privilege 
of using their own limbs for their own benefit; 
and during life are made to toil, day after day, 
for the emolument of their imperious masters:— 
‘They are regarded as property, as mere: animals, 
to be used, sold, distributed, and driven away 
without any regard to their own wishes or happi- 
ness.’ Husbands and wives, parentsand children, 
aré frequently sundered from each other, no more 
to meet on earth. Whilethe slave trade; on the 
coast of Africa, is declared by our Governmet to 
be piracy, here it is tolerated and protected by 
the same authority, and by the avaricious slave 
dealers prosecuted, to the extent: of their ability, 
to acquire gain. The great business of the At- 
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Jantic slave States is rapidly becoming a business 
of breeding slaves for market, and sending them 
into the south-western section of the Union, where 
the demand for them is great and the price high, 
on account of the extraordinary: profitableness of 
their labor. And now since Texas has been 
opened to slavery, the tide of human degradation . 
and misery will flow in that direction with a broad- 
er, deeper, and morerapid current. The Texian 
government have pronounced the slave-trade with 
the United States to be lawful; but with any. 
other nation to be a capital offence. The influ- 
ence of this must be to make slave-holders here, 
more reluctant than ever, to undo the heavy bur- 
dens, and let the oppressed go free. The slave 
population are in a condition absolutely defence- 
less. Not allowed to be tried, in cases of alleged 
misdemeanors, as other citizens are, by jury; not 
allowed to produce in theirfavor, or in opposition 
to white men who injure them, the testimony of 
colored people, however well imformed of facts 
or veracious they may be; the slaves lie complete- 
ly under the power of their masters. They may 
treat either males or females just as they please. 
The least resistance to a white man, especially 
to their own masters, might draw down on their 
unprotected heads not only vengeance but death. 
Stil, toil unrequited, bodily sufferings, and even 
crue! laceration of the natural affections, are not 
the principal evils of slavery. They are slight 
calamities in comparison with the degradation of 
mind and character to which these miserable vic- 
tims of oppression are, by an iron necessity, sub- 
jected. Were the slaves as comfortably fed and 
housed; as moderately worked as the cattle of the 
northern farmer; still, the mental and moral de- 
gradation to which they are doomed, would ren- 
der the whole system one of the heaviest. curses 
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which ever visits man in’ this world of manifold 
tribulations, The slaves are, even by the laws 
of the country, required to be kept in ignorance; 
that they may the more easily be held in bondage, 
and made subservient to the wishes. of their mas- 
ters. ‘The slave population being thus shut out 
from the current intelligence of the day, from the 
light of science, from the privilege of perusing the 
sacred scriptures, and beholding daily evil exam- 
ples in most of those whom they have been taught 
to consider their superiors, exposed continually 
to strong temptations to view, without any moral 
character to lose, or known motive to excite them 
to well doing, (for of eternal things they have gen- 
erally, but very faint conceptions,) what is to be 
expected, but that they should become an im- 
mense mass of moral corruption? Such is the 
fact. The gross darkness of heathenism covers 
them, and the degradation and immorality of hea- 
thens is common among them. A few pious men 
have, indeed, devoted themselves to the religious 
instruction of the colored people, in the best ways 
existing laws and customs will permit; for which 
they are worthy of the high approbation of the 
Christian world. But taking the whole slave- 
population together, their religious instruction 
‘is almost entirely neglected.’’ A considerable 
number have here and - there. been gathered into 
churches, but even among these, lamentable ig- 
norance and even immorality prevails. 

Dr. Nelson, a minister extensively acquainted 
with the facts, gives it as his opinion, that not 
more than one in ten of the professors of religion 
among the slaves is really pious. It is, as a 
Southern Synod has said, a matter of wonder that 
the Gospel ‘‘meets with any success at all among 
them; for their circumstances are, in. the last 
degree, unfavorable to piety.’’ And now if these 
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people shall still be retained in bondage, crushed 
by the iron foot of oppression, and left to. perish 
in their heathenish ignorance and degradation, at 
whose hands will their blood be required? We 
as a nation—as a people professing Christianity— 
are almost universally guilty. The precise de- 
gree of guilt pertaining to individuals, or to be 
distributed among particular classes of persons, 
is known only to God. But that the slaveholders 
themselves, whe practicethis oppression, who reap 
the gain of it, who have enacted the cruel and 
unjust laws which support it, and by which the 
souls and bodies of these people are crushed to 
such depths of degradation and misery, are pre- 
eminently guilty, seems undeniable. Even among 
them, are different degrees of criminality. Some, 
undoubtedly, loathe the whole system, and are 
trying to meliorate the condition of their servants. 
But slaveholders generally lift’ up their voices in 
favor of this institution; they vindicate. their 
laws and usages; and are strongly opposed to 
all measures tending to bring slavery to an end, 
either now or at any other time. They are op- 
posed even to any discussion of the subject, either 
at the South or North. Their Legislative bodies 
are calling loudly to those of the free States to 
enact severe laws against the freedom of speech 
and of the press, touching this subject. ‘They 
threaten to break up the Union if Congress shall 
dare to interfere with slavery so far as to abolish 
it in their own little district of Columbia; over 
which they have clearly, exclusive and absolute 
jurisdiction. They have seized our fellow-citi- 
zens from the free States, quietly travelling among 
them, and on some charge of interference with 
their domestic institutions have, without legal tri- 
al, most wantonly convicted, and cruelly abused 
them. They have repeatedly offered large boun- 
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ties for the heads of some of the leading aboli- 
tionists, to any assassin who would deliver them at 
the South. This spirit of madness has pervaded 
the Church itself, and produced results too shock- 
ing and humiliating to be ‘‘told m Gath or pub- 
lished in the streets of Askelon, lest the daugh- 
ters of the Philistines should rejoice, and the 
uncircumcised triumph.’’ Upon these legitimate 
results and appropriate defences of the slave sys- 
tem, many Northern men, of a recreant and 
time-serving spirit, have smiled ;. and even jomed 
in the hue and. cry against free discussion ; 
committing acts of violence which will cause the 
countenances of their disapproving posterity to 
redden with shame. The proper liberty of speech 
and of the press, however, has not been, and will 
not be relinquished. . Slaveholders and their abet- 
tors:can no more deprive us of it, than they can 
repel our winds, drive back, our mountain tor- 
rents, or impose restraint on the ocean waves 
which roll and dash as they list against our rock- 
bound shores. The Legislatures of Vermont and 
‘Massachusetts have already taken a noble stand 
in favor of free discussion ; -the right of petition ; 
and the power of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District of Columbia, whenever they may 
judge it expedient. May the spirit and decision 
which they have exhibited, so worthy of freemen, 
be universally diffused. And Jet.us all, seeking 
earnestly wisdom from above, labor peaceably, 
but strenuously in the cause of benevolence and 
justice, until our slaveholding brethren, to whom 
ihe awfully responsible prerogative belongs, shall 
undo the heavy burdens which they and their 
fathers have imposed; take off the chains from 
their oppressed servants, and let them go free. 
Then will we and they mutually forgiving each 
other. and throwing an oblivious mantle over 
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the: ‘unjustifiable deeds of our ancestors, cordial+: 
ly unite, in healing, so far as possible, the dreadful : 
wounds which slavery has inflicted on the African 
race; and in elevating them tothe rank which’ 
they ought to enjoy in : the great family of God ; 
who fae made of one blood all nations, alike im- 
mortal; and equally subject to that equitable and 
blessed command, so worthy of its Author, ‘‘all 
things whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so to them.’’ Let this one 
command be duly. obeyed; and the sighing of the: 
oppressed. will universally cease; and the last tear. 
of the disconsolate be wiped away. : 
_. Another of the prevalent abominations of this 
land, for which we ought to be humbled deeply, 
is the sin of lewdness. -As to the slave holding 
country, itis all reeking with this vice. There 
is every facility and temptation to encourage the 
perpetration; and on the minds of the colored’ 
people, generally, and of very many of the white. 
men too, and their sons, but little or no moral re- 
straint. Afsouthern editor ofa religious paper has 
recently given it as his opinion, that scarcely a sin- 
gle female slave, of mature years, can be found, 
who has not been thus degraded. © And the color 
of their offspring sufficiently indicates, that how- 
ever the.amalgamation of the two races is decried 
by slave holders and their abettors, it is never- 
theless extensively practised in the slave-holding 
sections of the land. But are other parts of the 
country free. from this degrading vice? A gen- 
tleman, who is: said in the Advocate of Moral 
Reform; to be eminently worthy of confidence, 
states, that +he has taken much pains to collect 
facts in regard to this, matter; and that havmg 
visited: all the Atlantic. cities from Boston to New: 
Orleans,and spent more or less time in them,all, 
and sought information from every source within 
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his reach, he has been constrained to Buliave that 
the number of notoriously abandoned females in 
those places, taken together is not less than one 
hundred thousand! And if all of the same char- 
acter in the cities and villages lying on the canals 
and western waters, and in the interior of the 
country were added, the aggregate, on the most 
moderate computation, could not be less than one 
hundred and fifty thousand! Of this number, it 
is computed that about eighteen thousand die 
every year ; miserable,diseased, awfully depraved, : 
generally in the morning of life ;. unattended by 
friends and unlamented. And dying impenitent, 
as there is reason to believe nearly allof them do, 
. they cannot, as surely as the Bible is true, enter 
into the kingdom of God; but must lie down in 
everlasting scrrow. ‘he number of males of like 
character is far greater than that of the females. 
Those who have investigated the matter say about 
five to one. And ifso, more than half a million: 
of these foes to virtue and peace, are mingled 
with the community, seeking, like inferfial fiends, 
whom they may destroy. Such being the facts, 
we need not be startled tohear that ‘‘the number 
of brothels in New York would be sufficient, if 
placed side by side, to wall up a street two miles 
in length!’’* or, that a well informed gentleman 
from New Orleans, should express ‘‘the strongest 
apprehension, that the whole race of young men 
in our cities, of the present generation, will be 
ruined.’’| Wherever this vice exists, all others 
are apt to attend it. It quickly eats out all moral 
principle, all conscience, all brain ; and leaves 
the miserable. wreck of humanity a cage of all 
unclean spirits who may deign to accept of a hab- 
itation so humble. It is stated that ee the 
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past year, one hundred. and thirty murders and 
suicides were committed in the brothels of the 
city last named.’’? Now will any of you tell nie 
that these are things at a distance which do not 
concern us? They do concern us deeply.— 
Whence are the eighteen thousand young females 
yearly to come, who are expected to fill the places 
in the ranks of prostitution which death makes 
vacant? - They are to be gathered many of thein, 
from virtuous families; by the wiles of vile se- 
ducers, who can bow,and smile,and proffer kind- 
ness, while casting their fatal cords about their 
victims ;- but having secured them, will, with in- 
fernal heartlessness, triumph in the accomplish- 
ment of their ruin! Shall such men when they 
are known, while they are practising their villa- 
nies, be admitted to virtuous company, and be 
treated with respect ; because they are men, and 
not women of lewd character? No, they are 
doubly guilty; and ought to be considered and 
treated as doubly infamous. If they will not re- 
form, let them go, like Judas, to their own place 
and company. Let them associate only with 
persons of their own stamp. ‘Then may the un- 
wary escape their diabolical snares. Whoever will 
say that these things do not’coneern us, neither 
considers what human nature is,or knows the real 
state of things about him. ‘The innocent are 
generally above suspicion ; and every one ought 
to be considered as innocent until there are suffi- 
cient reasons for a contrary belief. I have no 
doubt but there is much moral worth in this com- 
munity, that it is, im regard to chastity, general- 
ly speaking, a virtuous community. But still, 
deeds of darkness, committed in our immediate 
vicinity, are occasionally disclosed, of a charac- 
ter so abominable, that the report of them may 
well make one blush: and hang his head to own 
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that he is» a man. Now against all the known 
temptations to such infamous practices ; against 
all the wiles of the abandoned, whether male or 
female ; guard your children and domestics, and 
yourselves ; by fearing God and keeping his com- 
mandments ; impressing deeply on their minds 
and your own, that “God will bring every work 
into judgment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil.”’‘“The wages 
of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” M4 

. WHERE NoW SHALL WE SEEK REMEDIES 
FOR THESE AND OTHER EVILS which are con- 
suming, and threatening to convulse with the ag- 
onies of dissolution, the whole body of this na- 
tion? Shall we apply to our civil rulers and 
magistrates, for the enactment and execution of 
laws which shall powerfully ‘restrain evil doers,’ 
and encourage all who are disposed to do well ? 
Government may do much, very much to prevent 
the commission of crimes,-and to promote the 
good order and happiness of the community.— 
Were the restraints which it. lays on evil men re- 
moved, the walls of defence which it furnishes to 
the well disposed broken down, universal con- 
fusion and misery must be the consequences.— 
But still, we should guard against expecting too 
much from this quarter. ©Civil rulers are not, 
generally, selected .by the people with any view 
to carrying forward works of moral reform. In 
the exercise of the elective franchise the moral 
character of the candidates themselves is but little 
regarded... It is not reckoned among the essential 
qualifications. A few ambitious men_ put their 
heads together, and agree what man may best’ be 
expected to promote their party purposes, or their? 
personal interests by helping them into office.— 
Then they get together a larger collection of their: 
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party, in what they call a caucus; where it gen- 
erally happens that the very man they had thought 
of, is regularly nominated. The other'side do the 
same. ‘Then all who happen to ‘belong to one 
side or the other are expected to fall in with their 
self-constituted leaders, and to elect: if possible 
the man they have set up. | If many of them know 
him to be a Sabbath-breaker, a profane swearer, 
a hard drinker, or person of lewd character, no 
matter, they must not stick at that, provided his 
politics are right. Hence when legislators meet, 
it not unfrequently happens that the majority of 
them are not men who care much for religion, or 
even morality. Against» some crimes, such as 
murder, counterfeiting, and robbery, they pass 
laws sufficiently severe; but others not less mju- 
rious to the State, but in greater favor, either with 
their constituents or themselves,they suffer to pass 
either with slight punishment, ornone at all. Men 
who wish to be popular, make it their object to 
fall in with popular opinion; not to reform or el- 
evate it. This course may indeed make them ap- 
pear in the view of men of enlightened minds 
and genuine philanthropy very contemptible, but 
they, generally, care not; provided they compass 
their own selfish purposes. When such men are 
in office, (and they are more likely to be, in the 
present state of things, than any others,) what is 
the cause of public morals likely to gain either 
from their legislation or example? An intelligent 
gentleman, residing in the capital of one of our 
New England States, not long ago assured me, 
that the better part of the community there, 
dreaded to have the legislature meet, on account 
of the unwonted degree of intemperance and oth- 
er demoralizing influences which always come 
with them. And as for the sessions of Congress, 
we know they are year after year disturbed by 
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scenes of wrath, and uproar, and duelling, deeply 
disgraceful, not only to the actors, but to the na- 
tion. Certainly those who undertake to govern 
millions of others, ought to govern their own pas- 
sions and appetites. But this is an art which very 
many in high stations seem never to have acquir- 
ed. They have no rule over their own spirits, 
and their examples are extensively evil. In re- 
gardto these things the whole head is sick.’ And 
it is vain to expect that rulers, generally, will 
ever be elevated in moral principle above the ma- 
jority of the people who elect them. There are, 
and will be, exceptions to the common rule, but 
they cannot be relied on. Of course, no refor- 
mation of public morals is ever likely to origin- 
ate in the halls of legislation. 

Shall we then résort to the public press for a 
redress of our grievances. 'The Press is a mighty 
engine for the accomplishment of good, when 
rightly wielded. And it is gratifying to know 
that many presses are exclusively oecupied im 
publishing information of the most important and 
salutary nature. ‘They are doing what they can 
to send a healthful circulation through all. parts 
of the country, and thus to save it from moral 
putrifaction and ruin. Others, influenced by no 
~ moral principle; but wishing to please all, pub- 
lish articles both of good and evil tendency, and 
of course do nothing to promote public: virtue.— 
As it regards any advantage to the community, 
they toil in vain, and spend thew strength for 
naught. Nay, it is worse. Mixing poison with the 
otherwise wholesome food which they occasion- 
ally furnish, it may carry death, instead of life, 
to its consumers. A very great proportion of the 
political papers of our country are controlled 
entirely by party spirit and prejudice. ‘They are 
full of misrepresentations, forever white-washing 
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their own party, eulogizing their own leaders) 
and their doings, however injudicious; and throw- 
ing mud on their opponents, however pure their 
characters or proper their measures in any case 
may happen to be. They descend to personali-> 
ties, and in the heat of their affected zeal for the 
public good, assail each other with such vituper- 
ation and billingsgate as would disgrace veteran 
topers engaged in their midnight origies. Many 
of the publications of the day are evil, unmixed 
with any redeeming qualities. Infidelity, Sab- 
bath-breaking, theatre-going, vain amusements 
of all sorts, licentiousness, intemperance, slavery, 
and nearly all other abominations practised m 
this land, find’ in the editors and correspondents of 
such papers their ablest defenders. "These pres- 
ses are fountains of corruption, sending forth, 
widely, poisonous streams, which defile whatever 
they touch, exhale the most noxious effluvia 
wherever they go; and cause the multitudes who 
are induced by the cravings of morbid appetite to 
drink of their waters, to reel and fall like drunk-. 
en men, into sin and shame: No one can tell 
what a multitude of crimes are yearly committed; 
what a multitude of families are made wretched, 
and individuals ruined, by means of obscene prints 
and vile publications. ‘The public press is deep- 
ly contaminated with the leprosy which pervades 
the community. 

Whither shall we next look for remedies? 'To 
the church 2 'That surely should be the salt of 
the.earth, to save it from utter putrifaction. But 
when we see a great portion of the nominal 
church acknowledging the pope of Rome as their 
head; praying to their saints and images ; going 
to their priests for pardon ; bowing the knee to 
a consecrated wafer as God manifest in the flesh; 
and spending a portion of every Sabbath im scenes 
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of amusement; we can. expect no aid from such 
as they, in the work of reformation. . Another: 
large division, are crying to the wicked, peace, 
peace; assuring him that, however he may. live 
or die, it~will make no difference in regard to his 
future state; for allthere will be completely and 
forever happy. Others still, who choose to re- 
main silent on this topic, so preach the gospel as 
to reduce it to a mere system of ethics, in which 
no Divine Savior, no atoning sacrifice, no Holy 
Ghost, no true regeneration, can be found ; but 
human. nature is represented to be so much like 
the Divine, that only a little cultivation is want- 
ing to prepare men for all the holy employments 
anddacilitiesof the heavenly state. Such repre- 
sentations may flatterthe pride of man, but will 
never convert. the soul to God, or effect any ref- 
ormation of public morals. As. well might you 
convert a lion into a lamb, or arrest the progress 
of a pestilence, by the utterance of fine speeches. 
And then, among those who may be called evan- 
gelical, who in their creeds hold the great distin- 
guishing doctrines of the gospel, how may divis- 
ions and sub-divisions. exist!, What contentions 
one. with another! . What. zeal without knowl- 
edge! -What knowledge without zeal! What 
eagerness in the pursuit of the world, and lament- 
able indifference to the great concerns. of. the 
Messiah’s kingdom! ‘That there are, some, yes 
many in. the church who fervently desire to ‘see 
truth and righteousness prevail, and are laboring 
hard and not. unsuccessfully. to promote them, is 
certam,; or this nation had long before this been 
made like Sodom and. Gomorrah, an utter desela- 
tion... And.we may hope that, the numberof such 
precious ones will be greatly increased ;, that the 
Church shall be purified; and yet fulfil her high 
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dom through all nations, But yet, looking at the 
whole body of professed Christians as they now 
are, What is so. conspicuous as want of spiritual 
life and energy? as wounds and bruises and pru- 
trifying sores, which have not been closed; nor 
bound up, nor even molified with ointment? in-. 
flicted, not so much by Divine judgments, or by. 
enemies without, as by suicidal hands! 'The 
Church herself needs a power divinely strong to 
raise her up from the condition of disorder and 
weakness into which she has fallen. pak 
Where next shall we turn? Jo our family 
circles and domestic altars? There, if any where 
on earth, the hope of the State, and of the Church. 
too, must be found. There the last symptoms ef 
vitality in a diseased community will linger; and 
long resist the. encroachments of death. While 
our youth are rightly educated, family religion 
duly maintained, and parental authority is exer- 
cised and respected as it should be, there can be 
no danger of the commonwealth. Whatever may 
be its disorders at_ present, good order and true 
piety must ultimately prevail. But in our case 
what are the facts? In most of our family circles, 
no morning or evening sacrifices. are offered to 
Him in whom. all the pious families of the earth 
are blest; no religious instruction is imparted, 
no pious example presented; in very many no 
proper, family order is maintained; but strong 
prejudices against discipline and all the salutary 
restraints of religion are early imbibed. Thus a 
generation who know. not God, who respect not 
sacred institutions, who fear not man, but seem 
resolved to follow their own inclinations, are com- 
ing forth to control the destinies of this nation! 
If you would get some right apprehensions of this 
subject, take time for reflection; and consider, 
carefully, what portion of the youth, within any 
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given limits, of the young men, especially, ap- 
pear to be under the controlling influence of that 
fear of the Lord which is the beginning. of wis- 
dom ;—and the smallness of the number, compar- 
ed with that of the decidedly irreligious,may well 
fill you with alarm. Their religious education 
has been greatly neglected. ‘They have never, 
by the united, judicious, persevering efforts of pi- 
ous parents been trained up in the way they should 
go. And the consequences are, as might be ex- 
pected. For itis as true in morals as in agri- 
culture, that whatsoever aman sows that shall 
he also reap. That there are some truly pious 
parents, diligently educating their children for 
the service of God; some, yes many, pious and 
excellent young people, whose influence must and 
will be widely felt in coming years; is a matter 
of joy and devout thanksgiving. But still in re- 
gard to most families, when estimated by the 
sound principles and holy requisitions of the gos- 
pel, or even compared with the households of our 
pilgrim fathers, who daily bowed the knee togeth- 
er before their God, and universally listened to 
the voice both of parental and pastoral instruc- 
tion; it must be confessed that the whole head is 
sick, the whole heart faint ; and all the members 
deplorably disordered. There is no soundness 
there. 

Where now, in view of the moral evils which 
threaten the destruction of our ‘nation, and the 
inadequateness of the means generally relied on 
for their removal, shall we repose our hope?’ My 
friends THERE IS NO HOPE FOR OUR COUNTRY 
But In Gop. Inhim alone we must trust. Not 
to the neglect of any suitable means of reforming 
and saving the nation, but for an all-pervading in- 
fluence moving men to employ these means with 
a fidelity and perseverance corresponding with 
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the vastness and exceeding difficulty of the work 
_to be performed; and also for the energy requi- 
site to make them successful. God has the minds 
and hearts of all men under his absolute control. 
By the silent, effectual, operation of his Holy 
Spirit, he can incline heads of families, every 
where, to raise to him the voice of supplication, 
and to instruct and train their children and do- 
mestics for his service; can cause the Church to 
arise from the dust, and turning away from the 
beggarly elements of this world, from her vain 
contentions and cherished iniquities, to adorn her- 
self in the beauties of holiness, and girding on the 
panoply of the gospel, go forth to holy warring 
and splendid conquests; he can cause the con- 
trollers of the press to pour floods of light over 
this nation which shall make error and vice quail 
in the presence of august and honored truth and 
virtue, and find no hiding places; can cause the 
makers and administrators of law to realize their 
subjection, their responsibility, to himself, and 
to rule in his fear ; and effectually incline all to 
whom he has given wealth, authority, superior 
mental endowments, or influence of any kind, to 
~ consecrate all to the great and blessed work of 
. domg good. ‘To any or all of these means he 
can give an energy which they naturally possess 
not ; which man cannot impart; but which like 
the laws of nature shall without deviation or fail- 
ure accomplish its appropriate results—results 
super-eminently glorious. The Gospel, univer- 
sally promulgated, and made efficacious by the 
Spirit of God, will prove a sovereign balm for 
every wound ; healing effectually the maladies 
produced by sin; and diffusing health, strength, 
and happiness through the nation. Under its 
mighty operation, the fiery streams of intemper- 
ance shall disappear, and life-giving waters flow 
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in their stead, converting parched deserts into gar 
dens of the Lord ; the’ Sabbath shall universally 
be reputed holy and honorable; the voice of cursing 
and blasphemy give place to that of deyout ador= 
ation; cruel oppression be succeeded by brotherly 
love and kindness, raising up the down-trodden, 
restoring them all to the enjoyment of liberty, 
and all other unalienable rights of which they 
have been so unjustly deprived; the ravages of 
lewdness, more to be deprecated and deplored 
than those of “the pestilence which walketh in 
darknes,”’ shall cease; and be succeeded by puré 
affection and domestic felicity, in. which parents 
and children shall mutually rejoice; and which no 
evil intruder, no sigh of anguish on account of con- 
jugal unfaithfulness, or juvenile indiscretion and 
shame, shall disturb. All these. visions of hope 
true religion has power to convert into blessed 
realities. But if we hope God will make this re- 
ligion prevalent, and do all these great things for 
us, we must repent deeply of those sins which 
have caused him to hide his face and withhold the 
influences of his Spirit from us. “We must hum: 
ble ourselves as in dust and ashes before him.— 
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vill hear us and be favorable to our land. Every 
other ground of dependence is vain. God is our 
only hope. The destiny of our nation hangs on 
his will. Whether he has purposed to convince 
us, seasonably, of this great truth, to cause us to 
act in accordance with it and become a_ nation 
which through all future ages he will delight to 
bless; or has purposed, in righteous judgment 
to abandon us to sin and per dition, as he has 
many other guilty nations, once mighty, but whose 
crumbling monuments can now scarcely be de- 
ciphered; are secrets too profound for us to fath- 
om. His counsels are a great deep. *‘His way is 
in the sea; and his path in the deep waters, and his 
footsteps. are not known.’’ Still, ‘‘Blessed,”’ 
forever blessed ‘‘are all they that put their trust 
in him.’’  *‘Let all flesh bless his holy name, for- 
ever and ever.’’ Amen. 
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SERMON. 


ACTS 20: 24. 


Bur NONE OF THESE THINGS MOVE ME}; NEITHER COUNT I MY LIFE DEAR 
TO MYSELF, 80 THAT I MIGHT FINISA MY COURSE WITH JOY, AND THE 
MINISTRY WHICH I HAVE RECEIVED OF THE Lorp JEsus, To TES- 
TIFY THE GOSPEL OF THE GRACE OF Gop. 


Thus spoke the great Apostle of the gentiles; that bright 
and eminent model of every thing which constitutes a good 
minister of the gospel. Nor would it be easy to find, in the 
sacred volume itself, a finer specimen of genuine eloquence— 
eloquence at once simple, pathetic, and sublime—the eloquence 
of the heart. 

Addressing himself, for the last time, to the elders of the 
church at Ephesus, and having adverted to the unwearied and 
faithful labors of his three years’ ministry among them, he 
glances, for a moment, at his future destination. ‘And now, 
«behold, I go, bound in the Spirit, unto Jerusalem, not know- 
“ing the things that shall befal me there ; save that the Holy 
«Ghost witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflic- 
“‘tions abide me. ‘* But”—adds this Christian Hero—‘ none 
‘cof these things move me; neither count I my life dear to 
“myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and the 
“ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to testify 
“the gospel of the grace of God.” 

If the passage is rich in eloquence, it is rich in instruction 
too; instruction precisely and perfectly adapted ta the great 
occasion on which we are assembled this day. 

It lets us know, in the rirsr place, that the gospel is a system 
of heavenly grace. It is the gospel of the grace of God. It 
exhibits, indeed, the whole character of Jehovah to the high- 
est advantage. It displays allhis attributes in their brightest 
lustre, and their most consummate harmony. But amidst all, 
grace is transcendently conspicuous; grace pure, rich, free, 
sovereign, eternal. Yes; ages before man sinned, or even 
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existed, the plan of his salvation occupied the counsels of 
heaven. Mercy self-moved, self-originated, foresaw his ruin, 
and devised the means of his recovery. It had been much, 
if, in answer to the cries of a rebel race, prostrate in dust, 
divine favor had been shown. But no such cries ascended to 
heaven. And when the scheme of human salvation was 
formed, it was well known in heaven, that no such cries would 
ever be heard. The grace that saves a lost world, is grace 
unsought, unsupplicated, undesired, not less than undeserv- 
ed. The case is substantially the same, in the salvation of 
individuals. God seeks men by the dispensations of his prov- 
idence, by the instructions of his word, and by the kindly mo- 
nitions of his Spirit; or never would one of our sinful, self- 
degraded race think of seeking his Maker. And how aston- 
ishing is that mercy which rouses the slumbering conscience, 
and melts the hard heart; which brings the thoughtless to 
think, and the prayerless to pray; which reclaims the long 
lost wanderer into the path of holiness and peace; which be- 
stows pardon, life, immortal glory, endless felicity, on such as 
deserve eternal perdition and woe. Still more astonishing is 
the channel through which all these blessings come—the me- 
diation, the sufferings, the blood, of God's eternal, incarnate 
Son. In every view, then, the gospel of our salvation is a 
system of heavenly grace. The passage instructs us, 


Seconpty, that this gospel is to be delivered in the form of 
a 1 testimony. To testify the gospel of the grace of God, as it 
was the object of the great Apostle, is likewise the first and 
principal duty of every minister. It is the business of a wit- 
ness, not to utter the suggestions of his own reason, or fancy ; 
but to state facts; to declare what he has seen and known. So 
it is the duty of the gospel minister to declare, not what hu- 
man philosophy has discovered ; not what his own genius, or 
learning, or imagination has furaighed’ but what he finds in 
the Bible; what the Holy Ghost has dicthted what the God 
of truth has uttered. Speaking thus, he may speak with deci- 
sion and authority. Speaking thus, he may claim attention 
and belief. The faith which is yielded to preaching of this 
stamp, is at once safe, and saving ; for it is faith, not in man, 
but in God. And farther; it belongs to a witness to declare, 
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not only the truth, but the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
Let the minister see that he shun not to declare all the counsel 
of God. Gospel truths may be mysterious, or humbling, or 
alarming; but they must not be suppressed. They may in- 
volve demands which to the ambition, or the pride, or the 
worldliness, or the self indulgence of hearers, may seem intol- 
erable. Still they must be declared in all their length and 
breadth. Let the preacher beware, too, how he mingles with 
the holy and heaven-descended doctrines of the gospel, the 
subtilties of human reasoning, or the boasted discoveries of 
philosophy. What is complete admits no addition. What 
is perfect, no improvement. Whatever of human arrogates a 
place among the truths of God, must of course be false and 
delusive. “Every word of God,” says the wise man, “is 
“pure. Add thou not to his words, lest He reprove thee, and 
“thou be found a liar.” 

A THIRD instruction furnished by our text, is, that ministers 
of the gospel receive their office from the Lord Jesus. This the 
Apostle asserts with reference to himself. And doubtless 
with reference to himself, the assertion is emphatically true. 
But it is not exclusively so. The true ministers of every age 
may without arrogance appropriate, in a qualified sense, the 
same assertion. They receive their holy office from the Lord 
Jesus. By him the order itself was instituted. And it is one 
of the most affecting instances of his love and pity for our de- 
generate world. Knowing the deplorable insensibility of men 
to their own eternal concerns; their awful forgetfulness of 
God, of death, of judgment, he has furnished them with mon- 
itors on these great and neglected themes—monitors once, 
like themselves, far from God; but now reconciled to God, 
and anxious to persuade their fellow sinners to be reconciled 
to him too. They are to be received, then, as Ambassadors 
-of Christ. Nor may they themselves forget that he has invest- 
-ed them with this sacred office. ‘The thought should inspire 
them, not with pride and self-exaltation, surely, but with the 
deepest humility, and the tenderest solicitude. How unwor- 
thy, are they of such an honor. How insufficient, in them- 
selves, to mect the solemn duties and responsibilities connect- 
ed with it. How indescribable must be their guilt and shame, 
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if, through any neglect. or unfaithfulness of theirs, their Mas- 
ter’s cause should sustain injury, or the souls he has commit= 
ted to their care, be lost. 

Still, the thought that they are ministers of Christ, called, 
commissioned, qualified, sent, by the divine Savior, is a 
thought full of animation and delight. What an honor, to 
serve such a Master. What a luxury, to labor, and even to 
suffer, in his cause. What an inspiration in the thought of 
his promised, unfailing presence ; his observing and approving 
eye. What a relief, to lean upon his arm, to rely upon his 
strength, and to cast every burden at his feet. What a source 
of hope, to reflect that all human hearts are in his hand, and 
that his almighty blessing can succeed the feeblest efforts of 
his ministers. What a rich recompense, what an overwhelm- 
ing delight, in the anticipation of a final approval from. his 
lips, and a crown of glory from his beloved: hand. . We learn, 
then, 

In the rourTH place, what is the grand, all-absorbing object 
and aim of every true minister of the gospel. It is, that he 
may close his life and his ministry with goy.. Such was the A- 
postle’s exalted aspiration. ‘I count not my life dear to 
“myself,” says he, ‘so that I might finish my course with joy, 
‘and the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus.’ 
How this favorite wish was accomplished, he himself informs 
us, when, standing on the verge of eternity, and anticipating 
a martyr’s death, he exclaims, with holy rapture; “I am now 
“© ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand. 
“T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
“kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown 
“of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
“ give me at that day.” Favored, happy man! Where is the 
brightest throne to which human ambition ever. aspired, wor-- 
thy of a momentary comparison with such glory and felicity as 
this ? Still, let it never be forgotten, mere personal honor and 
happiness are not the chief and ultimate end of the true-heart- 
ed minister. No. All his interest is absorbed and lost in the 
interest of his divine Master. All his honor is merged in the 
glory of his God. To such a cause, he is willing to devote 
life. In such a cause, he is willing to meet death. Insuch a 
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cause, he esteems both life and death a cheap sacrifice. Where 
the true minister places his happiness, his heaven, David Brain- 
erd has’ emphatically told us. “I do not go to heaven,” says 
he, “to be advanced, but to give honor to God.—My heaven 
‘tis to please God, to glorify him, and give all to him:” 

“That is the heaven I long for. ‘That is my religion, and 
**that is my happiness.” . 

“If God may be glorified, I am made for eternity.” 

Such; I repeat it, is the aim of every true minister. His j joy, 
in life, is to be devoted to his divine Master. And he desires 
to have no other joy in death, than the humble consciousness 
of such devotion, and the humble anticipation of his Master’s 
approving smile. 

The instructions which I have hitherto drawn from the text, 
might easily have been expanded into a sermon. © Indeed, a 
volume would be scarcely sufficient to do them justice. There 
is, however, presented in the passage, one additional sugges- 
tion, upon which I propose to expatiate somewhat more at 
large. 1 refer to that firmness and inflexibility of mind and 
purpose, which should mark the character of the gospel minis- 
ter. ‘None of these things move me,” says the holy Apostle 
—that is to say, no bonds, no afflictions, no perils, not death 
itself. ‘This was noble; for it was said in the prospect, not 
only of unparalleled labors and sufferings for the gospel’s sake, 
but of a violent and ignominious deaths 

But nearly eighteen hundred years have rolled away; and 
the infant church, which cruelty and persecution would glad- 
ly have suffocated in its cradle, has attained the vigor and ma- 

 turity of manhood. The rights of conscience are generally 
understood and acknowledged. In our own country, at least, 
both christians and ministers enjoy the protection of free con- 
stitutions of government, and equitable laws. Persecution for 
conscience’ sake—literal persecution—is rarely known. Let 
us be thankful for the inestimable blessing. But let us not be 
too confident that it will always be ours. In the spirit of mod- 
ern infidelity, ‘there is a recklessness, anda rancor, which, 
without a miracle, might convert to violence and blood. Chris- 
tianity may yet have'a struggle to maintain with the powers 
of the world, as well as with the powers of darkness. And in 
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this case, its ministers may expect to occupy the forefront of 
the batile. 

But apart from dangers of this kind (which may heaven avert 
from our country) is there nothing in the existing state of 
things, which demands of the ministers of the gospel, an un- 
usual degree of firmness? Nothing calculated to put all their 
fortitude, and all their independence to the trial? Are there 
not, at this moment, bearing upon them, influences. plainly 
hostile to the faithful and efficient discharge of their duties, 
and requiring little less thana martyr’s spirit, to resist ? That 
the age in which we live, is marked with very peculiar char- 
acteristics, none willdeny. The human mind itself seems te 
exhibit new phases, and new attitudes. The ardor and en- 
ergy which were, perhaps, first awakened by the advance of 
liberty, and by revolutions in government, have communicat- 
ed themselves to every subject of human thought, and hu- 
man interest. Discoveries and improvements in almost every 
branch of science, have multiplied beyond parallel. Corres- 
pondent improvements have taken place in the various arts. 
Every advancing year has brought with it a new contribu- 
tion, not only to the comforts and conveniences of life, but 
to its embellishments and luxuries. In these improvements, 
our countrymen have taken their full share. Our recent ori- 
gin as a nation, our boundless resources, our rapid advance- 
ment, our civil freedom, our facilities of education, have all 
favored the energy and the development of the general 
mind—and I may add, its restlessness, and desire of change. 
For it cannot be denied, that the spirit of revolution, the am- 
bition of improvement, has at length fastened on religion it- 
self. The doctrines of the Reformation ; doctrines dear to 
our pious fathers, and to the pious of every age; the doc- 
trines which unsophisticated minds have generally found on 
the very surface of the Bible, have been subjected to a mod- 
ifying, reforming process. This has resulted in a religious 
system claiming to be more philosophical and scholar-like. 
than that which has been generally received ; more congenia 
to reflecting minds ; and more accommodated to the spirl 
and improvements of an enlightened age. 

We would not deny to the advocates of this system, th 
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praise of sincerity. Probably it is their real aim to divest 
Christianity. of what is repulsive, and to furnish a religion un- 
objectionable to philosophic, and even to common minds. But 
we contend that it is due to the Bible, to receive all its de- 
clarations in their natural, unforced sense ; and that the phil- 
osophy which quarrels with such a simple construction of in- 
spired truth, must of course be delusive and false. We an- 
ticipate no good, but much evil, from waving, or even modi- 
fying those gospel truths which offend the pride, or the boast- 
ed reason of man. Every concession of this kind is but a 
precursor to new and endless demands. We instinctively 
' shrink from a system which denies, omits, or softens down 
those doctrines which distinguish the gospel from every other 
system of religion; and which, in every age, have been the 
grand instruments of Heaven, in humbling, purifying, com- 
forting and saving the souls of men. We are not willing that 
our religion, by a labored attempt to improve its countenance 
and aspect, should be deprived of its heart and soul. In 
fine, we dissent entirely from the great principle which these 
fancied improvements assume. We deny that Christianity, 
like sciences of human origin, makes a gradual advance. to 
perfection. Christian truth, like its Author, is the same, yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. It came perfect from the lips of 
its divine Teacher, and from the pens of its heaven-inspired 
apostles: Its earliest students understood it best. The mo- 
ment of its corruption was the precise moment when philoso- 
phy interposed its gratuitous and officious aid, to improve its 
doctrines, and soften down its imagined asperities. Still, 
pretensions of this kind are imposing and popular. In every 
age of the church, they have found their multitudes of vota- 
ries, and of victims. And they are peculiarly calculated to 
captivate and delude, in an age like the present, when every 
thing that comes in the guise of novelty, of improvement, of 
philosophy, has a kind of irresistible charm ; when, too, the 
form and drapery of Christianity command general respect ; 
and nothing, even to the fashionable world, is disgusting, but 
its real spirit, its unadorned. simplicity, its holy, humbling, 
unaccommodating principles and doctrines. 

Here, then, is one great test of a minister’s firmness and 
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independence. Can he seize with a strong grasp, can he 
hold with a persevering tenacity, can he preach with invinci- 
ble courage, the simple doctrines of the gospel? Can he, 
amidst the conflicting opinions of men, adhere to the pure, 
unerring word of God? Can he, turning his back upon a 
thousand glittering novelties, walk in the plain, good old path 
in which patriarchs, prophets, and apostles have gone before 
him? Can he, under the simple banner of the cross, courage- 
ously resist, not only the open assaults of infidelity, but the 
secret, undermining influence of a specious, misguided phil- 
osophy ? While stigmatized as falling below the spirit of the 
time, and behind the improvements of the age, can he still 
resolve to know nothing but Jesus Christ, and him crucified, and 
to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints ? * 

If the matter of preaching is transcendently important, there 
is no small importance attached to its manner. If, as minis- 
ters of Christ, we are indispensably bound to preach the truth, 
and the whole truth, we are not less bound to preach it in its 
native simplicity, its force, its dignity, its majesty. We 
should exhibit it, not only unpolluted by human mixtures, 
and undisguised by metaphysical subtilties, but unsullied by 
meretricious ornaments, and undepraved by degrading asso- 
ciations. 

There is a style, which is level to every understanding ; 
above no one, and below no one ; lucid and transparent ; and, 
hike the crystal of a watch, attracting the attention, not to 
itself, but to what is underneath. ‘This is the style which the 
preacher should seek and cultivate. A style which attracts 
attention to itself, and excites the admiration of a multitude 
of injudicious hearers, is almost certainly faulty; and the 
very style which a minister should avoid. 

And there is a mode of composition which tells us that the 
preacher is filled with his subject ; too much absorbed in great 
things, to have attention for little things; intent, not on the 
applause of his hearers, but their benefit ; serious in a serious 
cause, and anxious to make others serious too. Such was the 
manner of Baxter, and Howe, and Flavel, and a host of other 
British preachers, whose memory ages have not effaced, but 
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embalmed; whose writings are most prized by those who 
know them best ; and when once perused, will be sure to be 
perused again and again. ‘The same may be said of no small 
number of American ministers, who have long since depart- 
ed from earth, but who still survive in their writings ; writings 
full of gospel truth, and of plain, powerful appeals to the un- 
derstanding, the conscience and the heart; writings which 
did such abundant execution in their day, and which ought 
never to be forgotten, or neglected. 
But we have fallen on other times, and other modes of re- 
ligious instruction. And it is worthy of a serious inquiry, 
whether what we fondly think we have gained in accuracy 
and refinement, we have not lost in solid power and useful- 
ness ; whether many of our modern sermons are not fitted 
rather for show than use ; rather for display than execution; 
rather to amuse a mind at ease, than to answer the inquiries of 
the anxious, or to harrow up the feelings of the insensible. 
Who that reflects seriously, can but be startled at the fact, 
that a great portion of the reading of the present day, is con- 
fined to works of imagination. Fictitious writings, which 
_ once constituted the amusement of youth, now constitute the 
business, not only of the young, but of children grown gray. 
Thus it is easily seen, that if our community are far too much 
disposed to serious thought on the realities of eternity, the evil 
has found a sure and effectual antidote. One consequence of 
this state of things, a consequence perfectly natural, is an eager 
and extensive demand for sermons of the same imaginative 
character ; sermons which please the fancy, which gratify the 
love of novelty, the love of amusement, the love of excitement, 
the love of every thing, in short, but of truth and piety. Itis 
painful to think that this demand has been but too well met ; 
and that we have too many sermons about as amusing as nov- 
els, and about as much calculated to pain the conscience with 
a sense of guilt, and warm the heart with the love of God. 
Do not many sermons of the present day treat their hearers 
absolutely too much like children, by dealing almost continu- 
ally in illustration? They contain a few truths, and those, often 
not of the most interesting kind ; for great, fundamental, vital 
truths, like the rays of the sun, are sufficiently seen by their 
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own light. But what is wanting in solid, sober instruction, 
is amply supplied by labored illustrations.. The consequence 
often is, and very naturally, that the illustrations are remem- 
bered, while the truths themselves, thus gilded, not to say, 
stifled and concealed, are overlooked, neglected, or forgotten. 

There is a cloudy, misty way of preaching, borrowed from 
the German school, or from some of its humble pupils, which 
promises much, and performs but little. Words apparently 
select, and sufficiently elegant, are not wanting; but the 
thoughts are too feeble and ill defined to make their way 
through the darkness. What is unintelligible, appears to 
some, profound. ‘The superficial admire, perhaps; while those 
who attend the sanctuary in search of gospel instruction, grieve 
while they stay, and retire bitterly disappointed. 

There begins to prevail, in some parts of our country, a'style 
of preaching—it is painful to call it vulgar; and yet it cannot 
be denied that it makes a near approach to vulgarity. It af- 
fects to treat the most sacred themes, and the most awful 
truths of religion with perfect familiarity. Those exhibitions 
of divine majesty and wrath which have appalled and shaken 
the souls of the holiest of men, it can approach with unhal- 
lowed boldness. That ererNat Name which fills all heaven 
with reverence, and all hell with terror, it can pronounce with 
irreverent lightness. It can even expatiate on the torments 


of the world of despair, and on the danger of those who hang 
over it, without either awe or compassion. In the meantime, 
it speaks of religion itself in terms the most superficial and de- 
lusive. The great and pervading change which it involves, it 
fritters down to a simple resolution ; while addressing itself to 
the mere selfishness of human nature, to its hopes and its fears, - 
it builds this resolutien on a foundation of sand. 

I am compelled by a kind of necessity, to notice another 
abuse of the sacred desk. The time is remembered by most 
who hear me, when every thing which indicated or excited 
levity of mind ; every thing in the shape of jest or merriment, 
was, by general consent, banished from the sanctuary. What 
was ludicrous, was deemed profane. But times have chang- 
ed; and sentiments and tastes have changed with them. In 
the opinion of many, our-religious anniversaries have scarcely 
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received their proper seasoning, till’some shrewd jest has re 
laxed the muscles of the audience. -Not only so; the pulpit 
(will it be believed?) the pulpit is employed by some who 
bear the name of Christian preachers, as a place from which to 
retail merry stories, and favorite jokes. Thus immortal beings 
are led to trifle with their Maker, while in his immediate pres- 
ence ; to trifle with heaven, and with hell. Thus they lose, 
not to say, murder, the precious moments which will stamp 
their eternity. Thus numbers resort to the house of God, as 
they attend the ball-room, or the theatre, for amusement ; and 
return disappointed, if the favorite gratification happens to be 
denied.* ot 

I have thus glanced at some of the novelties in preaching, 


some of the strange perversions“of the pulpit, to which our 


times have given birth. I have done it from an imperious 
sense of duty, and with undissembled, inexpressible pain—a 
pain, I frankly confess, not unmingled, in some instances, with 
indignation. I will not insult the understandings of my 
hearers by inquiring whether, by these changes in the style of 
preaching, the pulpit has gained any thing ; whether religion 
has gained ‘any thing; whether sabbaths have become more 
solemn, sermens more impressive, hearers more serious, and 
churches replenished with greater numbers of solid and devot- 


ed Christians?. Nor may I pause to inquire whether, if the 


cause of religion is, at the present time, unusually depressed; 
if Christians are more languid, and the impenitent more bold, 
than ordinary ; if, in short, error, infidelity, atheism itself, with 
the most appalling forms of licentiousness and vice and crime 
threaten to overwhelm the land, and to sweep away every thing 
precious and sacred from our country—the cause, the-cause of 
these enormous evils is not to be traced, in part, to the’ sanc- 
tuary, and even to the pulpit? I am arrested, at present, by 
the fact, that the abuses mentioned exist, prevail, and too pro- 
bably increase ; and by another fact, more wonderful still, that 
some of the most prominent and alarming of these abuses have 
received, hitherto, but little rebuke. 
Yes; it is evident and undeniable; a false, a perverted, and 
most pernicious. taste respecting preaching, prevails, and is 
2* * See Note B. 
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apparently still extending, in our country. Hearers of the 
gospel, in multitudes, are, at length, absolutely disgusted with 
the solemn and dignified exhibition of its doctrines ; with the 
simple, unadorned, faithful, serious, pungent declaration of its 
truths. It is, they think, a worn-out and hopeless experiment. 
“Give us,” they loudly and imperiously demand, somernine 
“NEW ; something more attractive, more amusing, more excit- 
“ing, more consonant to the improvements in science and 
‘‘ philosophy, and to the taste and spirit of an enlightened age.” 
What is most of all astonishing and humbling is, that some real 
Christians, instead of breasting the torrent, seem to be abso- 
lutely carried away with it, and to give their influence toa 
cause which, in proportion to its prevalence, must banish real 
Christianity from our country, and the world. 

And now, who does not see that the Christian minister who 
would be faithful, has a part to act, which demands all his for- 
titude, all his courage, all his immovability of resolution ? He 
is bound to adhere, not only to the truths of the gospel, but to 
the gospel method of defending and inculeating those truths. 
He must come to the Scriptures to learn, not only what to 
preach, but how to preach. He will gladly accept, indeed, 
whatever aid in defending and elucidating the Scriptures, may 
be derived from ancient learning, and modern science ;, from 
history and philosophy and polite literature ; from observation 
and experience. But he will beware of depraving the pure 
and sublime religion of Jesus by any human mixtures ; by the 
subtilties of metaphysics, by sickly sentimentalities, or by af- 
fected refinements of style. Still less will he consent to de- 
grade it by irreverent familiarities, or wretched attempts at wit 
and humor. And though in this resistance to the taste and the 
demands of a corrupt age, he may encounter a torrent of fash- 
ion, and of obloquy ; though he may meet the opposition of © 
some, the scorn of others, and the affected pity of a third 
class; though friends and enemics may unite their efforts to 
turn him from his path—none of these things will move him. 
Anxious only for the smile of his Savior, and fearing nothing 
but his frown, and leaning on his almighty arm, he will boldly 
stand his ground. Strong in conscious integrity, he will dare 
obey his conscience, and his God, and calmly leave it to time, 
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to truth, and to the judgment of the great day, to vindicate his 
course. 

Ministers of the present day are frequently perplexed in re- 
gard to some of the measures recently adopted for the promotion 
of religion. 1 have now more immediate reference to those 
protracted meetings to which many have looked, as the princi- 
pal, if not the only means of religious revivals. It needs not be 
doubted that the plan of these meetings originated in a sincere 
and ardent desire to promote the salvation of sinners, and the 
increase of the church. Nor does a partiality in their favor 
necessarily infer an idolatrous dependence on their efficacy, or 
a sinful neglect of the other means of grace appointed by Heav- 
en. Nor can it, I think, be denied, that in a variety of instan- 
ces, these meetings have been evidently crowned by the bless- 
ing of God, and the saving influences of his Spirit. As little 
can it be questioned that many, even of the pious, have placed 
an unwarrantable confidence in these measures, and have look- 
ed to them too exclusively, as instruments of conversion ; while, 
in the mean time, the precious appointment and privileges of 
the Sabbath have been too much undervalued and neglected. 
It is equally evident that by many, the success of these meas- 
ures has been greatly overrated ; and that in various instances, 
they have brought numbers into the church, who have subse- 
quently proved themselves to be either hypocrites or apostates. 
Who, indeed, can think it strange, that in those cases where a 
complicated and powerful machinery has been set to work on 
the passions of human beings, great numbers should be deceiv- 
ed, and mistake the excitements of natural feeling, for the ope- 
rations of diviné grace. We are called to notice with pain and 
grief, the remarkable languor and deadness in religion, by which 
these seasons have been frequently followed, and the awful 
withdraw of the divine Spirit from most of our churches, of 
which there is now such melancholy and conclusive evidence. 
Let the churches, then, humble themselves in dust before a 
justly offended God. Let them meekly accept his righteous 
rebukes. Let them search out, and mourn, and confess, and. 
forsake their errors and their sins. Corrected by their own 
wickedness, reproved by their own backsliding, let them know and 
see that it is an evil thing and bitter, that they have forsaken the 
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Lord theix God. Let them remember, too, that while he may, 
in sovereignty, bless human means and efforts sincerely directed 
to the promotion of his cause, he, has pledged his truth and 
faithfulness to prosper his own appointments. What judicious 
Christian can doubt that the present aspects of the time and 
the church significantly and loudly demand a return to these 
neglected appointments. Should the churches turn a deaf ear 
to the call; should they, in the face of all the .instruction, and 
all the reproof which they have received, prefer measures of 
human invention to the ordinances of Heaven; should they, 
in seeking to rise from their depression, turn from the sabbath, 
and the ministry which God has appointed, to other means, 
and other instruments, the experiment may prove as abortive, 
as it is unwise and preposterous. And in this case, faithful 
ministers will have a most arduous part to act 5. and all their 
wisdom, their firmness and independence may be but suffi- 
cient to meet the exigencies of so alarming a crisis. 

I will touch but a single topic farther ; and that, as briefly 
as possible. At the present era, when men move rather in 
magses, than as. individuals ; and when a variety of objects 
are pursued through the medium of associations, frequent 
and strong claims must of course be made on ministers of the 
gospel. Of the objects in view, some are of vast and univer- 
sally acknowledged moment ; for they aim at spreading the 
light of divine. knowledge, and the blessings’ of salvation 
through our country, and through the world. Others are 
calculated to unite all benevolent hearts, as they are directed 
to the removal or alleviation of some of the principal forms 
and sources of human suffering. A third class may be some- 
what utopian in their character ; and if they excite a smile, 

ay well be suffered to pass without opposition. A fourth - 
a hee be more questionable; as, though they may pre- 
sent interests of vital importance, and dear to humanity, they 
may be embarrassed with serious difficulties. The evils to 
be removed may be political, as well as moral; they may be 
inwrought in the frame-work of society ; of government, laws, 
and civil institutions; and their sudden and violent removal 
might induce general convulsion, misrule and ruin. - 

In a case so distressing as this, to whom shall the Chris- 
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tian minister résort for instruction, but to his Savior. ‘That 
Savior was wholly devoted to the preaching of his gospel ; a 
gospel which offers salvation to all, and claims a sovereign 
control over all; a gospel which, wherever it goes, sheds a, 
most. salutary influence on rulers and subjects; on the rich 
and poor; on the elevated, and the depressed; on laws and 
liberty ; on every interest of man: But he let civil institutions 
alone. He addressed men as individuals; and he designed, 
through individuals, to bless communities, by cherishing among 
them every thing excellent, and removing, ultimately, every 
form of evil. 

St. Paul pursued the same course: When he wrote his 
celebrated letter to. the converts at Rome, the empire was the 
seat of the most absolute and cruel despotism. But he incul- 
cated no sedition. He preached no revolutionary doctrines. 
“« Let every soul,” said he, “ be subject to the higher powers ;” 
and this, when the highest of those powers, the Emperor, was 
a monster of cruelty, oppression, and every vice. And when, 
among those to whom he wrote his epistles, slavery existed, 
and in its most repulsive forms, he made it is his great object 
to preach—courageously, tenderly to preach—both to mas- 
tets and slaves, that gospel which was the grand instru- 
ment of softening the ferocity of the one, and healing the 
lacerated spirits of the other. 

Surely, these examples may be imitated with perfect safety, 
by ministers of the present day. In the fondness of specula- 
_ tion, we may have diseovered better forms of government, and 

better laws, than those we now possess. Yet rather than be~ 
come preachers of politics, it were preferable, perhaps, that 
we should’treasure up our discoveries for our own private use. 
And if the evils of slavery, and the sufferings of the slaves are 
enormous (and who can deny it? who can doubt it? where 
is the heart of sensibility that does not feel it?) let us beware 
lest, by an injudicious and violent interference, we exasperate 
those evils, and those sufferings. If we have confessedly no 
power over the masters, but that of moral suasion, let that 
moral suasion consist of something different from exasperating 
menaces, and bitter invectives. If the cause of African liberty 
and emancipation is a sacred cause, let it not be polluted. by 
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impatience, by intolerance, by recklessness, by expedients 
which obstruct, rather than promote, its advancement. If the 
evils to be removed, being deeply seated, and intertwined with 
a thousand interests, demand the calm deliberation of the 
wisest, let not excitement and passion attempt the hopeless 
work. . 

I know that to some, the moderation now recommended 
may seem to be the very thing we do not want. But I am 
equally assured, that without it, our peace, our government, 
our union, are lost. And the cause of freedom, of African 
freedom, is lost too. A civil war; and worse, a servile war, 
the most terrible of all wars, may be at our very doors. Of 
such a war, the issue is but too easily seen. And how lamen- 
table would it be, should that raee, already so deeply injured, 
find itself reduced, through the injudicious interference of its 
professed friends, to the dire dilemma of a more cruel bondage, 
or absolute extermination. 

Let us, then, as ministers of the gospel of peace, as friends 
of our country, and of the African race, have the courage, in 
this season of excitement, to be calm. Let us resolutely and 
mildly adhere to our proper calling, and our proper work. 
Let us go on preaching the gospel; that gospel which is des- 
tined to regenerate the world ; to remove all its sins, all its 
oppressions, and all its miseries ; that gospel which is the best 
friend of liberty, and of man ; that gospel which accomplishes 
its work, not like the earthquake, or the tornado, but lke 
leaven ; by a process mild, noiseless, gradual, yet effectual, and 
ultimately complete and universal. Let us not be precipitat- 
ed into measures from which our conscience and our best 
judgment revolt. If, in this cause, we are assailed with re- 
proach and denunciation, let us meekly and patiently bear it. 
Let none of these things move us. Let us be solicitous only to 
know and do our duty; and let us cast every other care on 
the Master we serve. 
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My pear youna Brorner, 

You have heard something, this day, of the design, the 
spirit, and the duties of the Christian ministry. And I have 
perfect confidence that these suggestions find a ready response 
in your own views and feelings. Indeed, they have for years 
been familiar to you; and it is our gratification to introduce 
to this people, this day, not a novice, but one who has given 
ample evidence of his devotion to the Savior’s cause. . What 
an honor, my Brother, to have received from such a Savior, an 
office which meets the sublimest aspirations of the most ex- 
alted mind, and affords scope to the kindest, noblest feelings 
of the most benevolent heart. What a delight, to go. forth in 
his name, and carry to our poor, dying fellow-men, not the 
wealth of the Indies, not the treasures of the universe, but 
indescribably more—the gospel of the grace of God; the 1n- 
FINITE BLESSING, Which can becalm a troubled conscience ; 
which can heal a diseased heart ; which ean enrich and felici- 
tate and save an immortal soul. In such a cause, who would 
not be willing to labor and toil and suffer ? For such an ob- 
ject, who would not wish to live ? Who would not be willing 
to die? With such motives to go fearlessly forward, where are 
the obstacles that shall deter, and where are the perils that 
shall dismay, and where are the seductions that shall turn us 
aside? May you, my Brother, have the combined fidelity and 
zeal ; the mingled tenderness, courage and magnanimity of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles. And in the strength of an in- 
finitely greater Apostle ; the glorious High Priest of our pro- 
fession, may you fight the good fight, finish your course, keep 
the faith, and receive at last from your Redeemer’s hand, the 
incorruptible and everlasting crown. 

From my earliest acquaintance with you, and emphatically, 
from the period of your consecration to Christ, my interest in 
your character and course has been deep and unintermitted. 
The scenes of affliction through which you have been merci- 
fully sustained, in the early period of your ministry, have but 
prepared you, I trust, to comfort others in their troubles, wath 
the same consolations with which you yourself have been 
comforted of God. And now, that his providence has trans- 
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ferred you from the scene of your former labors, to this be- - 
loved people, may you come to them in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gespel of Christ. May your ministry be fruit- 
ful in the richest blessings to the aged, and the young; to 
those who love the Savior, and to many, very many, who are 
now far from God, and from peace. Long may this people 
rejoice in your light. Long may you be happy in their love. 
“IT need not ask your tenderest affection and respect in behalf 
of my beloved Brother who, in this place, has borne the bur- 
den and heat of the day. His long and faithful devotion to 
his Savior, and to the interests of the church, has secured 
to him a general love and confidence. And I know that it 
will be your favorite wish and joy, to comfort his heart, and 
to cheer, by every kind attention, the evening of his life. 
And now, my Brother, may the God of heaven and earth 
bless you out of Zion. May the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with your spirit. Amen. 


NOTES: 


Note B. page 10. 


In thus pressing the importance of maintaining the rRuTH of Gop; of 
adhering to those great and fundamental doctrines which, from the first 
era of Christianity, have stood the test of the strictest scrutiny, and the 
severest opposition, I would be far from advocating a spirit, either of 
bigotry or contention. Let the éruth be maintained and defended in love. 
Let every preacher of the gospel, and every student in theology, exercise 
his best powers, and avail himself of the most valuable auxiliaries, in in- 
vestigating the Scriptures. Let creeds and confessions of faith have their 
proper place, their just estimation; and no more. Let the word of God 
be the grand determiner, the sovereign “Judge” that shall “end the 
strife” between conflicting opinions, and contending parties. And let its 
decisions command universal homage. 

It will not be contended that an excessive attachment to antiquity, or 
that a blind submission to prescription, or authority, is the characteristic 
of the present day. It will scarcely be denied that the very reverse is 
true; that a rage for novelty, with a determination to consider nothing 
as ascertained and fixed, even in religion, greatly prevails. Thousands 
in the Christian community seem to be absolutely impatient for some 
new religion; some new, and shorter, and smoother path to heaven. And 
hundreds of minds and pens seem to be at work, to gratify the strange 
inclination. Sueh being the case, it is not wonderful that the determined © 
friends of gospel truth should feel, with new force, the duty and impor- 
tance of defending it; of defending it on its own simple and unalterable 
principles; nor that they should be even sensitive to every deviation from 
it. Almost all the great errors in religion, the heresies which have mar- 
red and distracted the church, have commenced in fair and plausible 
forms. Nor has the evil] become apparent, till it has gained a pernicious 
and alarming ascendency. The celebrated Arminius uttered no bold and 
startling errors. But the aim and tendency of his writings was to un- 
dermine established principles, and to promote a kind of universal seep- 
ticism. Thus he gained, for one of the most dangerous systems of reli- 
. gion, a far easier admission, and more extensive spread, than if his de- 
signs had been avowed and apparent from the first. 

There is, then, much sound common sense in the long received max- 
ims; Obsta principiis—Venienti occurrite morbo. And if, in a thousand 
cases of little importance, the beginnings, the very approaches of evil are 
to be resisted, it would be preposterous to maintain that in religion, they 
are to be trifled with. While we treat with much eandor and tenderness 
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those deviations from correct thinking, which touch no vital point in re- 
ligion, let us guard, with sacred vigilance, against every corruption of 
fundamental truth, and every approach to it. Who can doubt that erron- 
eous, or even superficial conceptions, on the subject of human depravity, 
on the change in regeneration, and on the terms of acceptance with God, are 
serious evils? Who can doubt, indeed, that they tend to corrupt and un- 
dermine the whole system of experimental and practical religion, and 
imminently to endanger the souls of men? 


Note B. page 13. 


I can offer no apology for the freedom of my animadversions on the 
levities of the pulpit. Nor am I in doubt whether they will find a res- 
ponse in the feelings of every judicious Christian ; indeed, of every reader 
of unperverted taste. Could I fora moment suspect that there are in- 
formed and reflecting Christians, to whom they will appear needless, or 
unduly severe, I should be but the more deeply convineed of the duty of 
lifting up a Joud voice on the distressing subject. Who can suppose that 
if there be levity in the pulpit, there will be seriousness in the pew ? Who 
can suppose that if men are not serious in the house of God, they will be 
serious any where? Shall the exercises of the Sabbath become the in- 
struments, not of exciting serious thoughts and emotions, but of dissipat- 
ing them? Shall those who attend the sanctuary to learn their danger 
and their remedy, their character and their eternal doom, be mocked 
with pleasantries and jests? Should the Savior return to earth, and pay 
a visit to his temple, would he not, with his scourge of small cords, indig- 
nantly banish these unhallowed and hateful intruders ? 

But let a poet speak. Leta poet, for once, become the monitor of the 
preacher. 

He that negotiates between God and man, 

As God’s ambassador, the great concerns 

Of judgment and of mercy, should beware 

Of lightness in his speech. ’Tis pitiful 

To court a grin, when you should woo a soul; 

To break a jest, when pity would inspire 

Pathetic exhortation ; and to address 

The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 

When sent with God’s commission to the heart. 

So did not Paul. Direct me to a quip, 

Or merry turn in all he ever wrote, 

And I consent you take it for your text, 

Your only one, till sides and benches fail. 
Cowrrr’s Tasx. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


Rev. Fathers and Brethren: 

THE circumstances under which I stand before you, this day, con- 
strain me to give utterance to some sentiments of gratitude and joy with 
trembling, which are awakened within me. I might here dwell upon the 
sovereign electing love of God, by which my birth and education have 
been appointed in a christian land. I might with grateful accordance to 
my own feelings, pause to contemplate the rock from which I have been 
hewn, and the hole of the pit from which I have been taken by the out- 
stretched arm of redeeming grace. But there is a reflection which is 
more forcibly impressed upon my mind on this occasion. It accords 
with a sentiment of the Apostle, and is perhaps most appropriately ex- 
pressed in his words, ‘And I thank Christ Jesus, our Lord, who hath 
enabled me, for that he counted me faithful, putting me into this mi- 
nistry.” 1 Tim. i. 12. The work of the ministry, in its humblest form, 
is a “high calling.” It isa “good work.” It is honor enough to be 
bestowed on sinners. It is a subject of additional gratitude and thanks- 
giving, that I am permitted to labor in this ministry at a period of the 
church, when there is before its officers and members, so much to excite, 
to animate and encourage their utmost efforts. Surely it is a glorious 
privilege to occupy the obscurest station at this day, when labor devoted 
to the conversion of sinners who are present, may at the same time be 
labor directed to the conversion of the millions who are separated from 
us by mountains and forests, by the broad expanse of the ocean, or by 
languages with which we have no acquaintance. There is a responsibi- 
lity too, somewhat peculiar to the present state of the church and of the 
world, connected with the obscurest field of ministerial labor, which, 
though seen through a glass darkly, may nevertheless be perceived dis- 
linctly enough to crush the soul that rests not in simple faith upon the 
arm of him, who has said, “‘ My grace is sufficient for you.” 

But my Fathers and Brethren, under God as I trust, you have called 
me toa station whose bearing upon the church and cause of our Re- 
deemer is more direct and extensive. Though I may and doubtless 
ought to rejoice even in this, yet I am not insensible of the cause which 
I have to rejoice with trembling, and to feel myself standing upon holy 
ground, and as I proceed, to walk softly before the Lord. 

The importance and the responsibility of the station which is held by any 
professor in a Theological Seminary, are to be estimated by the magni- 
tude of the interests which are to be affected by his labors, and by the im- 
portance of the ends which these labors are designed to compass. Nor is 
the case materially altered by the fact, that the labors of the Seminary 
are divided among several. One recreant professor may almost neutral- 
ize the faithful labors of all his co-adjutors—and be to the whole institu- 
tion, like dead flies in the ointment of the apothecary, or a little folly to 
him that is in reputation for wisdom and honor. A subtle teacher of 
ecclesiastical history might insinuate heretical doctrines enough in the 
course of his lectures, to cast a mist over all the instructions of the pro- 
fessor of theology, and disarm his system of three-fourths of its practical 
power and effect, and that too, while all his theses remain uncontradicted. 

W hat then is the great object to be achieved by the institution of Theo- 
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logical Seminaries? Recurrence to first principles can never be unsafe, 
and is rarely unseasonable. Whatever train of thought might have oc- 
cupied the minds of the founders of the first Theological Seminaries in 
our country, we reply, that it is more thoroughly to qualify men to exe- 
cute our Saviour’s last command, “ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.”” The scope of this unexecuted command, 
embraces the whole field of duty which our divine Redeemer has enjoined 
upon his church, and upon his ministering servants, as the regular and 
more prominent organs by which its efficiency is to be called forth. 
Those who are called to the sacred work of the ministry, are here to seek 
some of those advantages which the Apostles enjoyed, when for the space 
of three years, they accompanied the blessed Jesus from place to place, 
and listened to the instructions which dropped from his lips, and marked 
his deportment under the various circumstances of comfort or trial, which 
attended his course. Nor need they seek these advantages in vain. The 
inspired record of the mind of the spirit, together with the enlightening 
and comforting influences of the spirit within, leave us no cause to mourn 
the bodily absence of the ascended Saviour. He has added to the sublime 
injunction which he has laid upon his disciples, a most comprehensive and 
consolatory clause, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.”? The manifestations of himself, which he youchsafes to his dis- 
ciples now, are probably far more satisfactory and salutary than any 
which his disciples enjoyed previous to his resurrection and ascension. 

This then is the mount of Olivet, on which those who succeed the 
Apostles in the same office, are to seek the parting blessing, and take the 
last injunction of the risen Saviour ; and regarding the world, and nothing 
less than the blood-bought world, as the field, go forth, obedient to his 
spirit and providence, to labor until they are summoned to occupy one 
of those mansions which he has gone to prepare for them. 

Who then is not impressed with the solemnity and importance of that 
consecrated spot, where information is given and received, respecting the 
field to be occupied, the instruments or weapons which are to be employ- 
ed, and the manner in which the work is to be accomplished? 

Do we begin at Jerusalem? Shall our first regard be directed to the 
church and cause in our own country, the Jand of our brethren, our kin- 
dred according to the flesh? Mingled with much which may awaken 
our gratitude, there is cause for great heaviness and continual sorrow in 
our hearts. How many waste places are there, yet to be occupied!! 
How much fallow ground to be broken up!! How many separating 
walls are to be demolished, and how many sad breaches are to be repair- 
ed, before Jerusalem will appear to be builded as a city that is compact 
together, and before strangers will walk about our American Zion, and 
tell the towers thereof, and mark well her bulwarks and consider her pa- 
laces—and smitten with holy admiration, exclaim, beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth is Mount Zion, the city of the great 
King. God is known in her palaces for a refuge. ‘The most lamentable 
circumstance is, that the progress of the work of enlarging and beautify- 
ing our American Zion is so slow, that it is even questionable whether 
it is keeping pace with the increase of population and the accumulating 
mass of ignorance, error and sin. 

In the present posture of affairs, the greatest dangers which beset our 
young ministers, do not arise from any temporal difficulties which they 
have to encounter. Prosperity, worldly comfort and self indulgence, are 
the rocks on which their purity and usefulness are most likely to be ship- 
wrecked. It is not easy for us to judge ourselves, and distinctly ascer- 
tain to what extent we are lulled asleep, and shorn of the locks of our spi- 
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ritual strength, by the temptations of the world, which invite us to re- 
pose, and the luxuries which we esteem it lawful to enjoy. 

When God says, ‘* Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Zion, put 
on thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem,” “ shake thyself from the dust, 
arise and sit down, O Jerusalem, loose thyself from the bands of 
thy neck, O captive daughters of Zion,” there is in these, and similar 
figures, presented to the mind, an image of moral beauty, glory and effi- 
ciency, which is far from having yet been distinctly realized in our Ame- 
rican churches. But from the connection in which we find many such 
descriptions in the sacred scriptures, the attainment of them seems to be 
indispensable to the triumph of the church in the world. Wherever the 
responsibility may lie, we see that this is not yet the case, and that the 
walls and towers of the enemies of our ascended Lord yet stand in such 
numbers and height and strength, as to give blasphemers occasion to 
doubt the efficacy of the weapons with which we assail them. 

If we look beyond our own country, and survey the land which we are 
commanded to go upand possess, how soon does the eye pass the limits of 
evangelical light, and wander over regions morally dark and waste and « 
comfortless, inhabited by hundreds of millions of dying immortals, to 
whom that gospel which is the power of God unto salvation to every one 
that believeth, has never been preached!! And it has never been preach- 
ed to them, because the church, on whom the solemn injunction to do 
this lies, has never awakened to her duty. Eighteen hundred years have 
passed away, and sixty generations have been ushered through time into 
eternity, and the work is scarcely begun. Nor have we any reason to 
expect that the movements of the church will be in advance of the spirit 
and example of the ministry. 

Here then we may catch a glimpse of the true relation in which 
Theological Seminaries stand to the Church and cause of Christ in the 
world, and of the responsibility which rests upon those who are entrust- 
ed with the instruction and forming of the character of those who have 
devoted themselves to the work of the ministry. The principles and 
spirit of the churches in our own country will soon be moulded into a 
manifest conformity to the principles and spirit which are fostered in 
these schools of the prophets. The impressions here made, deepened by 
the reverence which the young and unformed mind feels for its superiors 
in age and experience, will be lasting. They will be carried into our 
churches at home. They will be transported beyond the seas. They 
will mingle with the public labors and private devotions of every son of 
the institution to the close of his earthly career. Our Education Socie- 
ties, our Missionary Societies, yea, every benevolent institution is deeply 
concerned in the character of the Theological Seminaries, and dependant, 
to a great extent, upon them for its ultimate success. 

It must not be the only design of our Theological Seminaries to facili- 
tate the acquisition of theological science, or to increase the number of 
laborers. It is obvious that if the world were this day supplied with 
laborers, as efficient as the collective body of ministers in our own or 
any other church on earth, it would require ages to effect the triumph of 
the Gospel. There is something wanting, without which the church 
will never look forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun,, 
and terrible as an army with banners. A mere increase of theological 
learning will not supply the deficiency. Candidates for the sacred min- 
istry may be more learned, without being any more devout. ‘They may 
be more laborious in theological speculations and research, without being 
any better prepared to endure the peculiar kind of hardiness which the 
state of our churches at home, and the condition of the world demand. 
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They may be sound in doctrine, and yet cold and inefficient in the prac- 
tical application of their attainments to the conversion of sinners and the 
edification of churches. There is something in the scholastic order of 
seminary exercises, and the pressure of intellectual occupation which 
rather tends to produce these defects. It is an inquiry of great practical 
importance, whether the real advance of ministerial usefulness in our 
country has yet been in proportion to the increase of advantages for pre- 
paration. The remark has been made by some intelligent christians, 
who have had opportunity to observe both classes, that they are not able 
to discover the superiority of those young preachers, who have been 
trained up in our Theological Seminaries, above those who have prose-~ 
cuted their studies with a pastor. We may have no difficulty to per- 
ceive the incorrectness of the idea, implied in the remark, especially 
when the remark is applied to the whole course of their ministerial labors. 
But the remark deserves our serious consideration. Is there no occasion 
for it which may be removed? 

- Our humble but honest and earnest aim must be to train up a body 
of ministers, in every respect better qualified for the work, than those 
who have preceded us. We say better, without derogating from the 
worth of those who have borne the heat and burthen of the day in which 
these institutions have been founded, or forgetting that we ourselves have 
shared in the formation of the average character for activity and useful- 
ness, concerning which we are now speaking. With humility, we say 
better, for the rising intelligence and more enlarged zeal of our churches 
demand it. The state of the world demands it, presenting ten thousand 
calls for the application of the highest attainments of learning and piety, 
and affording but little encouragement to any thing short of the most 
unreserved devotedness and persevering zeal and fervent love which no 
toilsome labors can quench, and which no obstacles can baffle or dis- 
courage. 

The Theological Seminary is the place where the soldier of the cross 
is to put on the whole armor of God. The word of God is the sword of 
the Spirit. The truth is the instrument which the Holy Ghost employs 
in the conversion of sinners and in the sanctification of the saints. 

Happily for us we have imbodied, in the constitution of our church, 
and this Seminary is consecrated to the propagation and defence of a 
system of truth which has received the seal of divine approbation, the 
approval of the Spirit of truth and holiness. The holiness, the justice, 
the goodness and the sovereignty of God; the perfection of his law, both 
as to its precept and penalty, and the universality of its obligation upon 
all moral creatures; the apostate and totally depraved condition of man 
by nature, and that too in accordance with a covenanted relation estab- 
lished by God, between Adam and his posterity ; the provision made by 
the atoning obedience and death of the incarnate Son of God, who bare 
our sins in his own body on the tree, sufficient for an offer of salvation to 
every creature; the electing love of God, by which a portion, designated 
from eternity, of those who like sheep are gone astray, are followed by 
his providence, by his word and spirit, and brought back to the fold of 
Christ with songs of grace upon their lips; and being brought back, 
are kept by the power of God, through faith unto salvation—these are 
the prominent truths of that Gospel which is the power of God. ‘These 
are the weapons of our warfare, which are not carnal, but spiritual and 
mighty through God, to the pulling down of the strong holds. In ‘the 
days of the Apostles, they were so preached, that they proved a sharp 
two-edged sword, to hosts of the enemies of the Lord, both Jews and 
Gentiles, casting down imaginations and every high thing that exalteth 
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itself against the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ. These were the truths which, as 
good seed, were sown by men of Apostolic spirit in the time of the re- 
formation, to which God gave that increase which has been to thousands 
since, a repast abundant, wholesome and delicious, as the fruits of Canaan. 
The divine origin and authority of these truths have been evinced by the 
conversion and holy conversation and triumphant death of thousands of 
witnesses. Revivals of religion, powerful, pure, and yielding durable 
fruits to the glory of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, have been com- 
menced and carried on through the instrumentality of these truths. It 
is not without cause, then, that we exult in this, that the true armor is 
made ready to our hands. If our Theological Seminaries fail of their 
object, (and a voice from Geneva proclaims in no ambiguous terms, 
that they may fail) it will not be because they have not been consecrated 
to the defence and propagation of a system of doctrines which God has 
manifested his willingness to own and bless. The design of the Theo- 
logical Seminary is to make the youthful soldiers of the cross acquainted 
with every part of the Gospel armor, and to teach them so to gird it on 
and wield it, that its power shall be felt. In other words, they must not 
only be taught the true doctrines, but the true use and application of 
these doctrines. We fail of our object, if we only furnish them witha 
critical knowledge of the scriptures, and a system of theological truth, 
and so make the Theological Seminary a mere arsenal, where the imple- 
ments of holy warfare are stored away in cold and stately order. One 
of the most difficult and important objects of the design, is to instruct the 
candidates how to use them; and to aid and encourage them in the for- 
mation of their christian character; and especially in the attainment of 
those graces and gifts of the Holy Ghost, without which all their labors 
will be but a holiday parade and a solemn mockery—a heartless effort, 
as dishonorable to the Gospel as it is ruinous to souls. 

Every error in principle must put forth itself in some deleterious 
practical influence. .So also every pernicious, practical effect, is a sure 
indication of some lurking erroneous principle, which like a little leaven 
may have been insinuated into a mass of sound and scriptural truth. If 
doctrines, sound in the form of words, may be so received as to paralyze 
the energies of the church, on the one hand, or expose it to the baleful 
influence of heresy in principle, and enthusiasm in practice, on the other, 
it behooves us the more earnestly to inquire, both as to doctrine and 
manner, how the apostles “‘ so spake,” that sinners were cut to the heart, 
and multitudes both of Jews and Gentiles believed, and christians were 
comforted and edified. If according to the scriptures and all the light 
which we can gather from the history of the church, high attainments in 
holiness of heart and of life, if unreserved self-dedication to the Lord 
Jesus Christ, if being filled with the Holy Ghost, if zeal for the house of 
God, like that with which our Saviour was eaten up, are inseparably 
connected with the success of the ministry, then the attainment of these 
is one part, and an important part, of the education of the theological stu- 
dent. Piety has ever been regarded in the Presbyterian Church as in- 
dispensable to the candidate for the sacred office. But have we suffi- 
ciently insisted upon the necessity of eminent attainments in piety? 
Especially when it is recollected, how much their progress in the acqui- 
sition of theological knowledge depends upon their walking in the light, 
and experiencing much of the aids of the comforter, the spirit of truth, 
through the whole course of their preparatory studies, and that this is 
the greatest, nay, the only security against the approach of every false 
doctrine. 
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If Theological Seminaries, founded upon the principles which have 
governed all the movements in relation to this Seminary, since its foun- 
dation, are ever perverted from the evangelical purposes for which they 
were instituted, the first step in this perversion, will be that of giving 
toa cold and speculative investigation of truth, a preference to growth 
in grace, and high attainments in personal holiness. In this state of 
things, philosophy gets the better of revelation—and as profound a state of 
spiritual sleep may be induced as ever existed within the walls of a Uni- 
versity. While men sleep, no matter if it be within the hallowed pre- 
cincts of a Theological Seminary ,and with the Bible for their pillow, the 
enemy will sow tares. The history of the church affords but too many 
illustrations of this truth,—Creeds and confessions, of themselves, are no 
sufficient security against the total subversion of every sound principle 
upon which these institutions have been founded. The great head of the 
church seems to be admonishing us by these facts that he will be sought 
unto, with simplicity of faith, and acknowledgment of our dependence 
upon him, at every stage of our progress. ‘“ Not by might, nor by pow- 
er, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 

If there be advantages to be derived from a pastor whose age and ex- 
perience qualify him to conduct the studies of the candidate, a solemn re- 
sponsibility rests upon all who are in any way connected with the manage- 
ment of Theological Seminaries, to inquire how these advantages in the 
most perfect manner, may be supplied to those who prosecute their pre- 
paratory studies in these schools of the prophets. It will probably be 
found upon inquiry, that these advantages consist principally in the more 
personal, parental, faithful and discriminating advice and admonition, 
which they receive in their more familiar intercourse with a pastor, than 
with the professors in the Theological Seminary. 

My Fathers and Brethren: | know not the views which you enter- 
tain of the relative importance of the three branches of instruction, which 
you have united in the third professorship. That of Pastoral Theology, 
has from the time when I[ was first notified of the appointment, most 
strongly impressed my own mind. This is eminently the practical part 
of the whole theological course. He who shall skilfully perform the du- 
ties of this branch of instruction, will stand in the same relation to the 
churches, which the teacher of elementary tactics does to the army or 
navy. This department of instruction ought to do much to qualify our 
young men to go forth, workmen that need not be ashamed, furnished 
from the commencement of their labors, with the wisdom which would 
otherwise be derived wholly from the slow and tedious lessons of expe- 
rience. And while [ regard it as the most important, I am at the same 
time, compelled to esteem it the most difficult branch of the labor which 
you have assigned me. Arduous application may supply the deficiencies 
of knowledge or talent in the other branches. Materials are more abun- 
dantly provided. References may more generally and more easily be 
made. But in this department, much of the instruction must be the re- 
sult of personal experience and observation. These will, and doubtless 
ought to modify the opinions which are formed and inculcated respecting 
many important points of pastoral duty. But it requires great impar- 
tiality of judgment, and an extensive and discriminating acquaintance 
with the state of the church and the results of the experience of others, to 
divest our minds of undue attachments to our own favorite notions and 
practices. Amidst the conflicting opinions which are now agitating: our 
churches respecting the means and measures which are to be employed 
for advancing the cause of Christ in the world, the professor of Pastoral 
Theology must have his principles established, and must counsel his class 
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accordingly. Nothing scriptural, nothing true, nothing which has been 
thoroughly proved to be good, whether esteemed new or old, must be re- 
jected. But all human devices to supply that efficacy of the word, which 
it is the office of the Holy Ghost to give it, and.of which it is destitute, 
through the unbelief of the church and the neglect of prayer, must be ex- 
punged from all sound protestant schemes of advancing the cause of Christ. 
This probably was the commencement of that declension of the primitive 
church, which finally terminated in the abominations of papacy. The 
power of the Holy Ghost, that peculiar and distinguishing feature of the 
christian dispensation, was in some measure very early lost in the church. 
The efficacy of the word, was of course lost with it. “The church ceased 
to overcome the difficulties which lay in her way, as she had done. In- 
stead of betaking herself to the means which the disciples used, on the 
morning of the day of Pentecost, to obtain that which rendered Peter’s 
preaching effectual to the conversion of three thousand souls, she sought 
out many inventions—she relied upon other means of subduing the oppo- 
sition of the world—she compromised her principles—she changed her 
terms of communion, until she lost all the characteristics of the true 
church of Christ. 

Happy am I, at this period of the church, to enter upon official inves - 
tigation and instruction, in Ecclesiastical History and Church Goyern- 
ment, with my eye constantly directed to their bearing upon sound pas- 
toral theology, being fully satisfied that every principle of Church Go- 
vernment and Discipline inculcated in the sacred scriptures, must tend 
io promote the utmost holiness and efficiency of the church. Believing 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testament to be the word of God, 
and the only infallible rule of faith and practice, and that the Confession 
of Faith of our Church contains the system of doctrine taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, I rejoice in the prospect of conscientiously basing every 
principle which I shall inculcate, upon the word of God, and tracing out 
its legitimate bearing and consequences, without feeling trammelled, but 
on the contrary, aided by ‘‘ the form of sound words,” which is adopted 
as the standard of our church and the system to be taught in this Semi- 
nary. 

As to Ecclesiastical History, it contains rich treasures of useful know- 
ledge, which the circumstances of the church render almost indispensa- 
ble to the thoroughly furnished steward of the mysteries of the gospel. 
But the Bible is the only safe lamp with which we can search the long 
and intricate labyrinth in which these treasures are deposited. In the 
course of the studies of this Seminary, the study of Ecclesiastical History 
falls in its appropriate place. When the sacred text has been thoroughly 
explored, when the system of theology has been drawn out and establish- 
ed, we then inquire in the light of Ecclesiastical History, what illustra- 
tions of divine truth are to be found in the providence of God over the 
church, and in the developements of the human character which have 
been exhibited in connection with its alternations. We go not to Hc- 
clesiastical History to learn our doctrines, nor are we dependant upon its 
authority for the defence of our order. The providence of God seems to 
admonish us against this, by the fact that so large a portion of the early 
fathers and historians of the church have been irrecoverably destroyed, 
leaving us only fragments, and the authority of even these is weakened 
by the uncertainty which hangs over their genuineness. How strongly 
is the-uncertainty and conflicting statements of the primitive ecclesiasti- 
cal writers, contrasted with the light and beauty which we find in por- 
tions of the New Testament. The book of Acts, read with a reference 
to the gospels and epistles, as a commentary, is av inspired and divinely 
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authorized portion of Ecclesiastical History, which teaches us all the 
essential principles of which the church can avail herself in the work 
of evangelizing the world. The authority of this portion of Ecclesiasti- 
cal History we acknowledge—to this we appeal—on this we can rely 
with supreme and unwavering confidence for sound doctrines and safe 
precedents. 

Such, my fathers and brethren, are some of the leading views, imper- 
fectly sketched, with which I accept the responsibility and enter upon 
the duties of the office with which you this day invest me. I have not 
sought it at your hands, nor have I desired it at the hand of the Lord, 
unless he has seen fit in this way to answer my feeble prayer that he 
would permit me to bear some part in the great work of filling the world 
with the knowledge of his name. 

‘You have called me from the pleasant employment of keeping my 
father’s sheep, to buckle on armor to which I am unaccustomed. I 
have come, not because I have estimated my qualifications and judged 
them sufficient or even appropriate, but simply because I believe it to 
be a call from him, whom [I acknowledge to be my Lord and Master. 
My only hope and confidence is, that the Spirit of the Lord which came 
upon David, after he was anointed, and “ taught his hands to war and his 
fingers to fight,” and which has in other stations been my comforter and 


guide in times past, will sustain me in this important and most responsi- 
ble office. 


NOTE —After the delivery of the address, the Rev. William Hill, D. D., 
President of the Board of Directors, received Mr. Taylor’s engagements, accord- 
ing to a prescribed formula, for the faithful performance of official duty ; and 
the Rzv. James W. Dovetass, of Fayetteville, N. C., addressed to him the 
following charge: 


CHARGE, &c.—By Mr. Dovaeuass. 


AccrPT our congratulations, my friend and brother, that your en- 
trance upon the sacred duties of this professorship, was invited by a 
unanimous vote of the Directors, and indicated, as we all believe, by a 
plain Providence. It is pleasant to add that the churches have sustained 
our invitation. They yield you their confidence. And, to-day, through 
me, they bid you welcome to the very highest trust they have to confide 
or which could be confided to mortal man. { 

You will feel, however, that before we surrender to you the keys of 
office, and the treasures of our southern church, it is proper in itself, 
however unnecessary to you, that we should stimulate your faithfulness, 


as a teacher, and our own, as supervisors of these precious youth, by a 
word of exhortation, 
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Your department embraces the history and government of the church, 
together with the pastoral duties of its ministry. This announcement 
indicates our wishes in your election. We are praying for an enlight- 
ened and holy ministry. As God regards our prayer, in the drawing of 
converted youth, we put the material into your hands, with your revered 
associates, and we expect, in return, able ministers of the New Testa- 
ment. Your object is one. Your duties are distinct. 

One professor will take the Bible, as a whole, and exhibit theology as 
asystem. Another will take the Bible in its parts, and explain them in 
detail. You will rehearse its history, and disclose the secret of its 
power, first in the conversion of sinners, and, afterwards, in their organ- 
ization, government, and edification in the church. Your department is 
practical. Your colleagues have taught the truth. You are to show 
the uses and power of the truth. They have indicated the errors of reli- 
gion. You are to trace their causes and effects. ‘They have taught the 
elements of piety, as presented in the doctrines and duties of the Bible. 
You are to apply those principles to the student, and teach him to apply 
them to the people. 

I. History oF THE CHURCH. 

1. Your office supposes a church. Your duties will soon discover 
and describe it in its origin and progress, from remote time. You will 
find it in the knowledge and true holiness of unfallen Adam; in the be- 
lieving worship of Abel; in the holy walk of Enoch; in the godly fear 
of Noah; in the faith of Abraham ; and in the visible organization and 
endowments which it hath ever since enjoyed. 

2. For the first two thousand years, you will find it without a Bible, 
or a standing ministry ; possessing only the Sabbath, the simplest forms 
of sacrifice, and guided by nature and tradition.—In the next two thou- 
sand years you will find it furnished with a few sacred books, to preserve 
the history which tradition was beginning to forget ; to teach accurately 
the rules of moral conduct, which nature did not know, or could not en= 
force ; and to put the church under such an organization as suited its 
existing relations to the Saviour, yet to come.— You will find it, again, 
fully endowed with the Saviour’s finished work ; with the Bible com- 
plete ; with a preaching ministry, commissioned to all the world; and 
with the promise of the Holy Spirit’s presence and power always. Here 
it is advanced from Jewish types; disburdened of Jewish ceremonies; 
and loaded to the Gentiles, with only light and constrained by love, it 
moves, and is moving on to universal conquest.—And, finally, having 
described its conflicts, as the seals were opened, and as the trumpets 
were sounded, or the vials poured out, to our own times, you may ven- 
ture into prophecy, and show the church in its millennial glory. 

3. Under all these dispensations you will not fail to mark the strong 
and devoted affinities of the human mind for error and sin; and the re- 
markable expedients which infinite wisdom successively adopted to 
counteract, and restrain them, and to withhold miserable man from the 
depths of ignorance, error, vice, misery, and hell, towards which he is ever 
sinking. (*) During its first dispensation, the church, unprovided with a 
Bible, unrestrained by a written law, a standing ministry, or the fear of 
early death, became at once corrupt. The earth was filled with violence: 
behold it was corrupt. And as the church possessed no means adequate 
to sustain, much less to restore religion, that generation was abandoned 
to the deluge ; the earth carefully cleansed of their corruptions ; and the 
race started anew in the person of Noah, who thus became a second 
Adam. (°) The next expedient was to shorten human life, from seven 
or eight hundred, to seventy or eighty years; giving just a tithe and no 
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more of the former probation. (°) The third expedient was to separate 
men into small communities, by confounding their language, that they 
might not corrupt one another. But still though they knew God, they 
liked not to retain him in their knowledge—these distinct tribes, one and 
all, became idolatrous; and then (*) God, as if weary of resisting the 
general current, set off a part, in the person of Abram and his descen- 
dants, for special training, and abandoned the rest to walk in their own 
ways. As their cup of iniquity became full, they were successively 
destroyed, and Abram stood, to the true faith and worship of God, as the 
third Adam. _The general depravity, meantime, was powerfully held in 
check by the miraculous destruction of Sodom, and other cities for their 
exceeding wickedness; by the plagues and ruin of Egypt for resisting 
God; by the detail of law at Sinai, and by those peculiar dispensations 
in the wilderness, and in after ages, together with the prophetic warn- 
ings and instructions which accompanied them; all which would be re- 
ported among the nations, and would prove that there was a God in 
Israel._—(*) ‘The last expedient is the universal publication of the gospel 
of Christ, accompanied by the Holy Spirit. If this fail, there remaineth 
no superior, no equal, no other device. There remaineth only fiery in- 
dignation to consume an incorrigible race. But this will not fail. Un- 
der this dispensation our weapons are not natural, not ceremonial, but 
spiritual and mighty through God. In the first age the church advanced 
and triumphed like Casar—came, saw, and overcame. But although 
the truth took strong hold of the memory, the conscience, the heart, the 
life of a moiety or more of our race, depraved man speedily disengaged 
himself, and returned to dark and indulgent heathenism. "The church 
has at length resolved to republish the gospel, in all the world ; and to as- 
sist in preparing men for that purpose, we haye called you, my brother, 
to this institution. 

4, An essential part of such preparation will consist in their being 
guarded, at all points, against errors of doctrine and practice For this 
your department furnishes peculiar advantages. By the analogy of faith, 
and the philology of the sacred text, your colleagues will defend the truth 
and its youthful expounders. But you will appeal to history, and show 
that their predecessors, who once loved and maintained the truth like 
them, did afterwards abandon, and then assail it. Your colleagues will 
prove the ignorance and depravity of man as a doctrine, you will prove 
it as a fact ; and show that even the ministry, consecrated to the preser- 
vation of truth and holiness, have often been the betrayers and murderers 
of both. 

(7) As a first example, the sons of God saw the daughters of men that 
they were fair, and indulged in intimacy and intermarriage which re- 
sulted in apostacy. This is first in the history of the church, and so, 
often in the history of a young minister—his first departure from the 
truth of the gospel and the zeal of his ministry, is to be sought in his 
unsanctified and unauthorized attachments and connections with the 
world. or three centuries the church was in adversity, and flourished. 
But under Constantine an alliance was formed with the world; the 
church soon imbibed disease from the state, and then imparted it, until 
both church and state perished together. How often have ministers, 
like Rome after the reduction of Carthage, relaxed their Vigilance, as 
they advanced in general esteem, and professional success, and just then, 
when sure of standing, began to fall. 

(?) Guard them, again, dear brother, against that miserable pride, 
which God’s favor and a good conscience cannot satisfy : which accounts 
“the honor which cometh from God only,” too little, and therefore says 
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with Voltaire, I must be read—I must be known. The remark of Mills, 
that he would make himself felt on the other side of the globe, was the 
remark of a young man, and dangerous for a young man to make, and 
which none but a young American would think of making. In other coun- 
tries, where professions are crowded, and their limits defined, there is a 
modesty in the novice, and a deference to age and experience which, in the 
difficulties of theology, listens, waits, and follows, instead of aspiring to 
lead. But with us there is an opposite feeling. A feeling which an- 
ciently made the plain minister a bishop; the bishop a pope; and the 
pope “‘our Lord God.” A feeling to which now the simple doctrines of 
the gospel, and the quiet duties of the ministry are insipid; and which is 
corrupting the one by bold definition and speculation, and the other by 
doubtful and daring experiments. 

Warn your pupils against this pride of office and of intellect. Press 
the self-denial on this point, the meekness and humility of our Lord, who, 
as Henry remarks, on Matt. iv. 17, coming ‘from the bosom of the 
Father, could have preached sublime notions of heavenly things, to alarm 
or amuse the learned world; but he pitches upon this old plain text, 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Ministers,’ Henry con- 
tinues, ‘‘ must not be ambitious of broaching new opinions, framing new 
schemes, or coining new expressions, but must content themselyes with 
plain, -practical things—with the word which is nigh us, even in our 
mouth and in our heart.’’ 

When this advice has been disregarded what has been the conse- 
quence? You can point to an ancient bishop, pressing definitions on the 
doctrine of the trinity, until he becomes a Sabellian, confounding all per- 
sonal distinction. To another, laboring by refined phrase, to refute the 
Nestorian error, of two persons in Christ, until he falls into the opposite 
Eutychian heresy of but one nature, And to another, “ too freely and 
too eagerly philosophizing” against the Arian heresy, that Christ was 
not God, until he almost taught the opposite Appollinarian heresy, that 
he was not man. 

(*) Fail not, again, dear sir, to remark upon the disastrous effects of 
party spirit, in producing or perpetuating heresy and schism. On the 
error of Eutyches, just alluded to, parties were formed, and disputes per- 
petuated, but not by the heresy itself. The controversy ‘soon’ turned 
“* on questions of fact, and on the acts and doings of the different parties,” 
In consequence of this organization, when the Emperor Zeno, in 482, 
published a new formula of doctrine, on the principle of compromise, 
whilst the moderate of both parties approved it, the violent partisans 
on both sides resisted it; so that, as in the case of the Burgher secession, 
there were three parties instead of two. Alas, when the spirit of party 
settles on the controversies of the church, how dark is the prospect ! 
The violent are too suspicious to hear their moderate brethren with ad- 
vantage, and too alienated to hear one another at all. Whatever mea- 
sure one may propose, is apt to be resisted by the other; and ‘“ the 
remedy,’’ as your history records of the council of Chalcedon, “ which 
was intended to heal the wounds of the church, was worse than the dis- 
case.”” May God prevent the application of this remark in our own 
connexion! May God defend his church from this organized partyism ! 

And now let me inform you of a fact. You were elected here, among 
other reasons, for this, that you were no partisan. We believed you 
would neither head a party, nor follow a party. We want no parties in 
the south—no distinctive names which party produces—no schools new 
or old, neither leading nor led. In this whole affair we look on the en- 
listed as on slippery places, and as continually in danger of sliding off, 
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or of being pushed off into a heresy, the opposite of that which they are 
resisting. ’ 

(4) Once more, on this part of the subject, it is of much importance to 
scrutinize the character of heretics. Nestorius is represented as “‘ arro~ 
gant, and indiscreet.”” Paul of Samosata, as ‘‘ ostentatious, opulent, and 
arrogant.” Arius as “ acute, fluent, proud of his intellectual superiority, 
and contentious in his disposition.” Often will you be able to show how 
errors of faith or practice are connected with a defective mental or moral 
character. And where you find a young man developing such defects, 
it ought to be known, by himself and by us, that the truth is unsafe in 
his keeping. 

I think it important, again, to have it well understood, at this day, 
that confident assertion, and high pretension is nothing. It was no re- 
commendation to some Jews of old, that they assumed the name of Phar- 
isee, or separatist, as being holier than their neighbors ; nor to the Nova- 
tians to call themselves Canthari, the pure ; nor to the Romanists to 
assume that the true church and all salvation is with them alone. Such 
claimants, let it be ever understood, have proved nothing but their own 
self-ignorance and vanity. 

But the most dangerous men of all, are those whose temperance and 
self-denial give them a show of sanctity, and gain them a reputation for 
virtue and piety. Such aman was Pelagius—the man who taught that 
Adam sinned for himself alone, that there is no innate depravity in man, 
and no need of internal grace to renovate and save him. Such doctrines 
may be covered by the semblance of sanctity and usefulness, but they 
are damning still. 

Il. Tue Goverment oF THE CHURCH, shall detain us but a 

moment. The Board will expect their young men to hold these essen- 
tial doctrines: 1. That Jesus Christ is the only head of the church, and 
that any assumption of that title, on earth, is Anti-Christ. 2. That all 
‘laws, ordinances, and offices are prescribed and adjusted by himself. 
Innovation is disobedience.” 3. The Bible is our only standard ; the 
Fathers could err: and the Confession of Faith is our interpretation of 
that standard. The minister who rejects that interpretation is not of our 
communion. Ifany man speak among us, let him speak as the confes- 
sion. Ifhe rejects our frame work, he has erected another; let him de- 
part. ‘To say that the Bible alone shall direct him is to deceive; for the 
question is not upon the rule of faith, but upon the interpretation of that 
rule. 

Will you here allow the expression of an opinion. It is that no man 
ought to be esteemed fit to minister in the Presbyterian church, who can- 
not repeat, from beginning to end, the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism ; 
the Larger Catechism would be better still; and to do this should bea 
part of his theological education, and a part of his trials for licensure. 

III. Once more As TO THE PASTORAL DEPARTMENT. From this 
Seminary, and from you, as having charge of that department, we 
want, 

1. Christians. Christians, first, and above all. If you find a candi- 
date whose piety is suspicious, convert him. If not, warn him to retire. 
He cannot be God’s ambassador. He would dishonor his master, and 
destroy both bimself and his people. A minister without piety, says 
Dr. John Smith, is a monster in the church. He resembles those horrid 
shapes which the poets feign to have stood at the entrance of Elysium; 
to pass which, into the abodes of the blessed, was almost impossible. 

But again, where you find piety labor to improve and increase it. 
‘You know how mournfully deficient we all are. We are not men of 
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prayer, in any tolerable sense. We do not answer to the inspired 
emblem, “ golden vials full of odors, which are the prayers of saints.’’ 
And hence our pride, our contention, our worldliness, our injurious influ- 
ence. ‘The pastors have become brutish. (Why?) They have not 
sought the Lord.” Jer. x..21. But now, lest our defects should be 
entailed and perpetuated, we place our candidates before you. We en- 
treat you to elevate their piety. Purify their sensual and secular feel- 
ings. Imbue them with their master’s spirit. Bring them to delight 
in the scriptures, in prayer, in praise, in holy meditation and conference, 
and to behave themselyes,—O how holily, and justly, and unblameably, 
before God and man. But, my dear brother, to be sufficient for this, 
what manner of person must you be! What perfect self knowledge! 
What thorough self control! What deep humility! What unceasing 
prayer! What sleepless vigilance for yourself and them! What per- 
fection of Christian and ministerial character !—God grant you a double 
portion of his spirit! 

2. Students. To teach the people knowledge they must be wise, and 
to be wise they must study. ‘They must restrain reverie. They must 
avoid gossip. They must discard romance. They must study—think. 
‘** Without a strong, early, and persevering passion for study, no excel- 
lence in their office is ever to be attained or expected.” 

Without study their piety will decline, because their discourses will 
contain nothing to cultivate and enrich it. 

Without study their congregations will diminish, because their preach- 
ing will become insipid and tiresome. ‘Their people will no longer as- 
semble ‘‘ to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to wnquire in his temple,” 
because without study, the beauties of the Divine character cannot be 
illustrated, nor the inquiries of a reading and reflecting people answered. 
Not only in numbers, but in piety will their congregations decline. 
Exxtemporaneous declamation can never unfold the riches of the Bible. 
And if they be not unfolded, the house of God will soon be uninviting ; 
religion will become insipid ; and its professors will seek excitement and 
enjoyment in the world. We must have students, who will feed the 
people with knowledge and understanding. The Scottish General As- 
sembly, of 1668, enacted thus. ‘‘ Be it ordained, that such as shall be 
found not given to their book, and to the study of the scriptures, nor 
given to sanctification and prayer; such as study not to be powerful and 
spiritual; such as are cold, and wanting spiritual zeal, negligent in visit- 
ing the sick, and caring for the poor, be censured according to the de- 
gree of the faults; and continuing therein, be deposed.” Let such can- 
didates as are not given to their book be admonished, censured, and if 
incorrigible—why not dismissed? Shall we lay hands on empty skulls 
that cannot teach and will not learn ? 

3. Preachers. Men who can preach. They may be able linguists 
and critics, and skilful in debate, if they please; but they must be able 
in the pulpit. As able as prayer, and study, and constant practice can 
make them. Practice makes perfect We want men who will preach. 
Minute men: always ready. Willing men: willing of themselves. 
Not resisting invitation. Not declining opportunity; but courting and 
creating occasions of speaking for God to man, and for man to God. In 
the primitive church, says Dr. James P. Wilson, there were no mute 
presbyters. In the millennial church we want none who will be mute 
from choice. We commission none to exhibit through the country, as 
Rowland Hill expresses it, ‘dried tongues.” Their call is to preach 
the gospel; and their desire and delight it must be to obey. 

4. Pastors. Men who will be “diligent to know the state of their 
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flocks.’ Who will visit, catechize, and pray with the families of their 
charge, with the Saviour’s faithfulness, tenderness, and love. Who will 
bear on their hearts, like our Great High Priest, the names, the doubts, 
the trials, and temptations of their people before God. Who will say, 
with Paul, “ who is weak, and [ am not weak? Who is offended and I 
burn not?” Who will by all means, spending and being spent, “ bring 
all who are committed to their charge into that agreement in the faith 
and knowledge of God, and that ripeness and perfectness in Christ, that 
there'be no room left, either for error in religion, or viciousness in life” 
—and so living and doing, save themselves and those that hear’ them. 

5. Missionaries. That living creature of the Apocalypse, which was 
like a flying eagle, is now the representative of the ministry. At first ‘it 
was the Zion, undaunted, bold, fearless, turning not away for any. 
And so we read in the Acts of the Apostles, ‘“‘ They waxed bold—they 
spake boldly in the name of the Lord.”—The next living creature was 
like a calf—or ox, the emblem of patience, long patience, for which the 
ministry had so much need during the many centuries of persecution, 
under pagan and papal Rome, when Daniel’s beast was wearing out the 
saints of the Most High.—Next was the face of a man, denoting-mind. 
Letters revived with the reformation. ‘Ihe ministry became intellec- 
tual. Sacred literature advanced and flourished in their hands, until the 
church, especially in England, under the Stuarts, was crowded with men 
of profound erudition, of thorough investigation, of invincible argument. 
The ministry had a face as a man.—But now it is, and is to be, like a fly- 
ing eagle, with its keen eye, its fearless heart, and its rapid wing, soar- 
ine over sea and land, to the ends of the earth. 

"This assuredly is the age in which John “ saw another angel in the 
midst of heaven, having the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that 
dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people.” This is Daniel’s “ time of the end, when Many shall run to 
and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” Now is to be fulfilled the 
prediction which began to be accomplished in John the Baptist. Now, 
in a missionary effort, so universally extended, and so perseveringly 
maintained, as that in every pagan wilderness—in every moral desert 
upon earth, there shall bea voice crying, ‘Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord; make straight in the desert a high way for our God.” In 
this is the prediction to receive its entire and ultimate fulfilment. 
For not until then shall every valley be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill made low; and the crooked made straight, and the rough places 
plain ; and the glory of the Lord be revealed, and all flesh see it together. 

Missionaries then, dear sir, we must have missionaries. Many must 
run. 4 great company. Since “ September 1795, when the first great 
missionary meeting was held in London, and at which the London Mis- 
sionary Society was formed, and from which the modern missionary en- 
terprise commenced,”’—just forty years—something has been done. 
But oh! how much remains to be done, and how few todo it! In China 

~ alone, one man of God to a hundred millions of heathen. Dear brother, 
we give youmen. Return us Christians, students, preachers, pastors, 
and especially missionaries. And they like the flying eagle, like the 

. flying angel, hasting to “ every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people,” with the everlasting gospel. 
* And now that you may be sufficient for all this, and for all else which 
your own faithfulness will impose upon you, abide, like the symbols of 
your ministry, “ in the midst of the throne, and round about the throne.” 
There abide, and you are safe from eyery danger. ‘There abide, and you 
are furnished for every duty. 
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SERMON. 


ALC he Sr x56. 


Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 


You all remember by whom, and on what occasion, 
these words were spoken. There dwelt at Jerusalem, when 
the gospel was first published there, a young man whose 
name was Saul. He had enjoyed the best opportunities, in 
respect to education, which that country in those times 
afforded. Such were his native powers of eloquence, and 
the various talents with which he was endowed; such was 
the energy with which he applied himself to whatever he 
attempted ; and such was the extent of his learning, and the 
diversity of his attainments, that he bid fair to win the palm 
from every competitor, and to attain the highest distinctions 
among his countrymen. When he began to hear the gospel, 
he encountered it with the most decided opposition. That 
course was then, as it has often been since, and as it now is, 
perhaps not far from here, a broad path to preferment and 
honor. When the popular hatred of christianity broke out 
in acts of bloody violence, and the first martyr was stoned, 
calling on God, and committing his spirit to the Lord Jesus, 
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Saul bore an eminent “part in the cruel tragedy. _In the 
persecution which followed, he led the van, pursuing the dis- 
ciples even to strange cities. But on his journey to Damas- 
cus—as you remember—whither he was going, the armed 
and commissioned destroyer of the new heresy, that eternal 
purpose which had fixed on him as a chosen vessel to bear 
the name of Jesus before the Gentiles, arrested him; and in 
a moment he was changed. The bitter opposer became a 
believer ; the proud aspiring Pharisee was transformed into 
a humble disciple of the cross; and he who had made hav- 
oc of the church, was ready to be bound and also to die for 
the name of the Lord Jesus. 

“Lord, what wilt thou have me todo?” This question 
was the first utterance from the lips of the subdued and ren- 
ovated Saul. ‘‘I.ord, what wilt thou have me to do?” He 
was no longer his own, but the servant, the property of Jesus 
whom he had persecuted. All his aspiring purposes, all his 
strong hopes of distinction among his countrymen, were 
abandoned, all his advantages for the attainment of those 
purposes were relinquished; what things were gain to him 
he counted loss for Christ. All his talents, his eloquence, 
his learning, his power and skill to move the minds of men, 
were henceforth devoted to the work of his Savior and Lord ; 
for him to live was Christ. How he spent the remainder 
of his life—how he traveled from province to provihce and 
from nation to nation, publishing the gospel—how he de- 
nied himself in respect to ease, safety, rest, and all the com- 
forts sensual and refined which might have been his—how he 
encountered contempt, hatred, popular rage, imprisonment, 
and death, in this service—is familiar to you all. From 
that hour when the young and fiery persecutor became a 
disciple, to the hour when the ax of the executioner de- 
scended on the venerable neck of the “chief of the apos- 
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tles,” and he who at» Jerusalem had kept. the garments of 
those that murdered Stephen, poured out his own blood in 
the same ehtee upon the sands of Rome—the whole course 
of his life showed how truly and entirely he had devoted 
himself to the service of his God and his Redeemer. 

In all this, Paul did no more than his duty. He gave 
himself, with all his talents and faculties, to the business of 
advancing the glory of God and the happiness of man ; 
and did you ever imagine that in all this. he did more than 
God would have him do? Was it ever dreamed that in all 
this he did more than his obligations to his Creator and 
Sovreign, to his Redeemer, the author and finisher of his 
faith, and to his miserable fellow-men, required him to do? 
If he had done less—if he had spared himself those toils— 
if he had shunned those perils—if he had shrunk from those 
privations, and declined those acts of self-denial, would it 
have been all just as well? Would it have been right in 
the sight of God, or in the view of an enlightened con- 
science? Would it have accorded with the spirit and the 
express claims of the Christian religion? No man in his 
senses ever thought so. 

But what has this to do with the particular subject which 
we are invited to consider this evening? Much every way. 
The subject respecting which the Committee of the Young 
Men’s Benevolence Society have desired that instruction 
and counsel may be given on this occasion from the oracles 
of God,—is THE CHRISTIAN DocTRINE OF STEWARDSHIP 
IN REGARD TO Property. ‘The question is, What is the 
right use of property on Christian principles? And with 
this question, that exemplification of Christianity, which we 
see in the conversion of Paul, and ia his subsequent history, 
has much to do. Suppose that the young man who was 
converted on his way to Damascus, instead of being a man 
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of learning and eloquence and intellectual power, had been 
a man of wealth, traveling for pleasure, or a man of busi- 
ness, traveling in pursuit of gain, would not his conversion 
have been still the same sort of a change ?—would not the 
first emotion of the soul submitting to the Savior have been 
still, Lord what wilt thou have me to?—would not the 
principle of practical Christianity have been the self-same 
thing in this case as in the other? Saul the pupil of Ga- 
maliel, was rich in intellectual endowments, skilful to debate 
and to persuade; and all that wealth and skill, he regarded 
as belonging to his Lord. Had his possessions and his fac- 
ulties been of another sort—had he been rich in this world’s 
goods, and skiliful in the management of business, would 
not the same spirit have led him to consecrate this wealth 
and this skill, with the same earnest self-denying devotion, 
to the same great cause? Is aman any more accountable 
to God for the use of one talent than for the use of another? 
Is a man in one situation bound to devote himself with all 
that is his, to the service of his God and his Redeemer ; and 
in another situation does that obligation cease to be bind- 
ing? Is Christian principle one thing in a man of educa- 
tion’ and intellectual power; and is it altogether another 
thing in the man of property and of talents for the honest 
acquisition of wealth? Or is it one thing in him who is 
called to preach the gospel; and altogether another thing 
in the Christian whose station in the house of God is pri- 
vate? Is not every man bound to regard himself and all 
that is his as belonging to the Lord, and bound always to 
ask in regard to every one of his possessions and faculties, 
whatever they may be, Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? 

The doctrine then which I regard the scriptures as teaching 
on this subject may be thus stated, Every man 1s bound to re- 
gard all his property, and all the avails of his industry and en- 
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terprise, as belonging to God ; he is to hold it all, and manage 
it, as a sacred trust for which he must give account to the su- 
preme proprietor ; he ts to apply it and dispose of it exclu- 
sively as the Lord’s servant, and in the work of the Lord. 

In support of this doctrine, our appeal is directly and sole- 
ly to the scriptures. And while that testimony is presented, 
let me beg you to remember that it is the testimony of the 
word of God; and that, whatever it proves, from that you 
cannot withhold your assent or your obedience, without vir- 
tually rejecting the authority of the Bible. The design 
of the present discourse, you see, is not excitement but instruc- 
tion. I speak not to passion or blind emotion, but only to 
the understanding and the sense of obligation. Man of 
wealth! Man of business! will you hear the word of God? 

I. First then, let me refer you to that clear and impressive 
exhibition of the doctrine of responsibility, which is given 
from the lips of Christ himself in the well known parable of 
the talents. {need not repeat here the words of the para- 
ble; you may examine them at your leisure in the twenty 
fifth chapter of Matthew.* ‘The parable is briefly this. A 
nobleman, the master of many servants, going into a far coun- 
try, distributes his property among his servants, in unequal 
portions, to be kept by them and managed according to their 
ability during his absence. After a long time, he returns and 
reckons with them. One and another comes and reports how 
he has employed his master’s property, bringing with him the 
avails of his industry and skill added to the original, stock ; 
and each receives from his lord an applauding sentence, and 
a large and happy recompense. But there is one who has 
buried his one talent in the earth, and has done nothing. 
Him the master meets with stern rebuke and fearful condem- 
nation. And this story is told expressly to illustrate the re- 


* See also Luke xix. 12—26. 
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lation of men to the great proprietor and judge of all. Are 
you at any loss to understand its meaning, or to perceive its 
application to the subject now in hand? Why this parable 
is so familiar, and its meaning in another application so ob- 
vious, that from it is derived one of the most common expres- 
sions in our language. How often is the word talent used 
to denote mental endowments. How often is it said that this 
man or that man has great talents, superior talents, splendid 
talents—how often is it said that another man has talents of 
a lower order. Now this common word, even in this most 
common use of it, is borrowed from the parable before us ; 
and whenever it is used, it whispers of the time when he who 
is the Lord of all men, and from whom they have received 
all their faculties and powers, shall come to reckon with them. 
You who deem yourself a man of talents, and whose highest 
aim is to make yourself distinguished by those talents, are 
you aware that every time this favorite word falls from your 
lips, or comes into your thoughts, it speaks of your respon- 
sibility to God who entrusted you with these endowments ? 
But this, though the most common, is not the only, no nor the 
most obvious application of the parable. All that God gives 
to men—all their faculties of body and mind—all their pos- 
sessions of whatever name—all the means by which they can 
influence each other—all that they have, in the use of which 
they can praise him and advance his cause and kingdom—all 
these things are the talents which God has entrusted to men 
as his servants, and for the use or perversion of which they 
must severally give account when he shall come to reckon 
with them. 

What then is the right use of property? What does the 
parable teach us on this particular subject? We answer, 
Your property is not your own but God’s, and as his you are 
to use it, In respect to your neighbor it is your own. No 
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man, no body of men, ecclesiastical or civil, has a right to 
take it from you. You hold it by a title which may be de-» 
fended against all the world. But in respect to God it is not 
yours—it is his. All that property which you have now in 
possession, and all that which by your industry. and enter- 
prise, or in the changes of Providence you may hereafter ac- 
quire, is the property of God. You hold it only as his stew- 
ard. He gives it to your keeping with the commission, Oc- 
cupy tilll come. Look forward then to his coming—look 
forward to the hour when you must give account of the man- 
ner in which you have employed all your property, down to the 
last fraction, and judge for yourself how you ought to use it. 

If. In further confirmation of our doctrine, I may next re- 
fer you to those numerous passages in the New Testament 
which speak of the wide and comprehensive duty of being 
entirely devoted to God. Our limits will permit us to bring 
forward only a few texts out of the large class here referred 
to. But those few will be sufficient. 

First, then, look at this text, (Rom. xii. 1.) ‘I beseech 
you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto 
God, which is your reasonable service.’’ What is the extent 
and force of such an exhortation as this? 

Take another passage, (Rom. xiv. 7, 8,) ‘‘ None of us liy- 
eth to himself, and no man dieth to himself; for whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we die, we die unto 
the Lord; whether we live therefore or die, we are the 
Lord’s.” What does this mean? We, as christians, are, 
of course, the Lord’s; our life is devoted to him; we live in 
his service and in that service we are ready to die. What 
light does this throw on the passage previously cited. 

But let us look farther into this sort of testimony. (i Cor. 
vi. 19, 20.) ‘What! know ye not that your body is the 
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temple of the Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
«God, and ye are not your own! ? For ye are bought with a 
price: therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit 
which are his.” Remember we are looking for instruction res- 
pecting the right use of property on christian principles ; and 
what do we find here? Why we find the apostle urging on 
his christian brethren the practice of the great christian prin- 
ciple of devotedness, in this sweeping and emphatic style. 
“‘ What,” as if astonished that the thing could be forgotten or 
overlooked for amoment, ‘* What! know ye not that ye are not 
your own? glorify Godin your bodies and spirits which are his.” 
Look again, and see how the same sentiment is elsewhere 
exhibited in a form still more distinct and impressive. (2 Cor. 
y. 14, 15.) ‘* The love of Christ constraineth us, because we 
thus judge that if one died for all, then were all dead; and 
that he died for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him who died for them and rose 
again.’’ Such is the apostle’s inspired idea of the great prin- 
ciple of christian devotedness ; it is a principle which impels 
the believer to live—to devote his very existence—not unto 
himself but unto one who died out of love to him, and who yet 
is alive again to witness his grateful service, and to be plea- 
sed with that living sacrifice which he renders in return. And 
so literal and so comprehensive is this devotedness, that the 
apostle almost immediately adds the inference, ‘‘ Therefore if 
any man be in Christ he is a new creature; old things are 
passed away, behold all things are become new.” It is his 
entire and practical devotedness, you will observe, to the ser- 
vice of God his Redeemer, which makes him a new creature. 
What is the use, think you, which a man, moved by such im- 
pulses, controlled by such a principle, will make of his property. 
One more short sentence. (Col. iii. 23.) ‘ Whatsoever 
ye do, do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men.” 
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This was originally addressed to slaves, and it tells them 
that even in the toils of their degraded condition—even when 
fulfilling the commands of their imperious masters, they were 
to act as in the sight of God, and as his servants, and were 
to be governed by religious motives. If such a direction 
was applicable to those wretched slaves, how much more is it 
applicable to the enlightened and spirited freeman. And to 
whomsoever applied, it shows how comprehensive, how mi- 
nute, how perpetually present are the claims of the christian 
religion. It shows how Christian principle, the great prac- 
tical principle of devotedness to God, the settled purpose of 
serving him, and pleasing im, and honoring him, ought to 
govern the sval in every relation and every action of life. 
Need I tell what bearing this has on our inquiry. 

How, let me ask, before leaving this part of the testimony— 
how will that man use his property who is thus thoroughly 
and practically devoted to the service and praise of God, and 
whose heart is ever open and alive to the impulse of all the 
motives by which such devotion is inspired? How will that 
man use his property who has the spirit of him who went about 
doing good, who though he was rich, yet for our sakes be- 
came poor, and whose rule of action was, ‘‘ I must work the 
work of him that sent me while it is day,”’ ‘‘ My meat is to 
do the will of him that sent me and to finish his work.” How 
will that man use his property, whose heart kindles with the 
spirit of heaven, where crowned saints and kingly seraphim 
lay down their crowns at the feet of the Redeemer, and _ his 
perpetual service is their perpetual delight? Answer me 
these questions, and I will tell you, that, and that only, is the 
right use of property on christian principles. 

III. But we may find instruction more explicit by turning 
to some of those passages in which property is directly spo- 
ken of, and its uses and abuses are expressly stated. 


’ 
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The first text then of this class to which I invite your at- 

. tention, is that account which is given by Matthew (xix. 16— 
26.) of a young man having great possessions who came to 
Christ with the question, ‘‘ What good thing shall 1 do that I 
may have eternal life?” To him the answer was, “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell all that thou hast and give to the 
poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; and come fol- 
low me.”” You know what the result was, “* When the young. 
man heard that saying, he went away sorrowful.” Notice 
now Christ’s commentary on this incident. “Then said Je- 


sus unto his disciples, verily I say unto you, that a rich man 
shall hardly enter the kingdom of Neaven And again I say 


unto you, it is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kindom of God.” 
“‘Who then can be saved,”’ was the exclamationof the aston- 
ished disciples. Now this has an obvious bearing on the 
subject of our present inquiry. Was the Son of God capri- 
cious in demanding so much of this young ruler? If not, 
then he requires the same thing of you. Ido not assert that 
it is the duty of every man actually and literally to dispossess 
himself of all that he has, and to scatter it with a careless 


profusion among all who are willing to take it; but I do say 
that the spirit of the direction given to this young man is ap- 


plicable to all. Every man, be his possessions what they may, 
is bound to regard all that he has as a trust to be employed 
in the service of him who went about doing good, who came 
to seek and to save that which was lost, and whose self-de- 
nying follower he must become if he would enter into life. 
Look next to what is said under the head of riches in the 
sermon on the mount. (Matt. vi. 19—21.). « Lay not up for 
yourselves treasures upon earth where moth and rust doth cor- 
rupt, and where thieves break through and steal 3; but lay up 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
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rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not break through 
nor steal; for where your treasure is, there will your heart 
be also.” How are we to lay up treasure in heaven? ‘He 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the Lord.” ‘ Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt findit after many days.” 
‘Sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven.” What does Christ mean, think you, 
when he says, ‘* Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
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earth,” ‘‘ but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven.” If 
you are still at a loss, let me direct you to his testimony on 
another occasion. 

In the context of the passage now proposed for examina- 
tion, (Luke xvi. 9—12.) Christ is urging on his hearers 
the importance of forecast and preparation in reference to 
their wants in the world to come. He tells of the prudence 
of the unjust steward who, when he saw that his stewardship 
was about to cease, resolved to make such a use of it while 
it lasted, that his master’s creditors should receive him into 
their houses. ‘* The children of this world,” says the Savior, 
in the application of this story, ‘are wiser, in their genera- 
tion, than the children of light. And I say unto you, make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, (or in 
words better expressing the spirit of the original) make your- 
selves friends with these deceitful riches, that when ye fail 
they may receive you into everlasting habitations.” That 
is, So use these fleeting possessions as to be sure of having 
friends in heaven. Christ afterwards speaks further on the 
same subject. ‘If therefore ye have not been faithful in the 
unrighteous mammon—if you have hot used faithfully this 
deceitful and vanishing wealth-—who will commit to your trust 
the true riches °”’» If you will not serve God faithfully in the 
use of these talents, let common sense say whether you can 
with any propriety be entrusted in those higher and more 
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when departments of his service to which the saints are 
called in heaven. He puts the interrogation in still another 
form. “ And if ye have not been faithful in that which is 
another’s,’’ in that which is-only lent you* as it were, com- 
mitted to your keeping for a few days, ‘‘who shall give you 
that which is your own,” who shall entrust you with wealth 
untold to be yours forever. Tell us now, what does this pas- 
sage teach about the use of property! What but that it is a 
loan, a sacred trust, and is to be used as such with a minute 
and scrupulous fidelity? What but that on the use which we 
make of it, depends our admission into everlasting habita- 
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tions ? 

Another passage throws perhaps a still stronger light upon 
this subject. (1 Tim. vi. 17--19.) ‘* Charge them that are 
rich in this world” ‘ that they do good, that they be rich in 
good works, ready to distribute, willing to communicate, lay- 
ing up in store for themselves a good foundation against the 
time to come, that they may lay hold on eternal life.” This 
is the christian use of property. Use it to lay up instore a 
cood foundation against the time to come. Lay it up, not on 
earth where a thousand changes may sweep it away ; but in 
heaven where it shall be secure forever. If you would not 
lose it, spend it. If you would not leave it behind you, send 
it before you. If you would not have it swept away from you, 
lay it all up, beyond the reach of change, in heaven. 

There is one more passage which it would be unjust to omit. 
It stands in connection with that just recited. Turning back 
a few verses we read, (7—10) ‘‘ We brought nothing into 
this world, and it is certain we can carry nothing out. And 
having food and raiment let us be therewith content.’ O how 
few, and simple, and moderate, are the wants of a christian 
whose heart is full of the spirit of his Master. How little of 
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this world’s wealth is included in that petition—the only peti- 
tion we are taught to offer for any earthly good, Give us this 
day our daily bread. ‘ But they that will be rich,’ contin- 
ues the apostle, ‘‘ fall into many temptations and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in de- 
struction and perdition. For the love of money is the root 
of allevil ; which while some have coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith and pierced themselves through with ma- 
ny sorrows.” Read this, with eternity in view, with the love 
of Christ in view, with his example in view, who, though he 
was rich, yet for our sakes became poor, that we through his 
poverty might be rich. Read it with the groans of a dying 
world around you, and with voices from heaven calling you 
to do good as you have opportunity, and to do with your 
might what your hand findeth to do—and as you read and 
meditate, say, What is your duty, what your privilege, in re- 
gard to the attainment and the use of riches? 

These exhibitions of the testimony of scripture on this 
subject, might be prolonged to almost any extent; but if 
what has already been cited is insufficient to enlighten the con- 
science or to decide the determination of the hearer, then 
surely the further accumulation of such testimony, would be 
equally unavailing. On this testimony then, I rest the prop- 
osition which I have undertaken to sustain. I put it to the 
sober judgment of every hearer who respects the oracles of 
God, or who regards at all the decisions of the final day. 
Are you not bound to regard all your property, with all the 
avails of your industry and enterprise, as belonging to God? 
Are you not bound to hold it all, and manage it, as a sacred 
trust, for which you are accountable to the supreme proprie- 
tor? Are you not bound to apply it, and dispose of it, as 
the Lord’s servant, and in the work of the Lord? If you 
are thus bound, dare you—will you—violate such obligations ° 
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And now, to guard against misapprehension and misrepre- 
sentation jet me state in a few words, certain things whieh are 
ot implied i in all that I have said, and which I do not under- 
stand the scriptures as teaching at all. ~ 

1. Ido not mean—let no man represent it as my meaning 
——that you ought to put your property at the disposal of the 
church, or to give it over into the hands of ministers. I have 
said no such thing. The church was not formed to manage 
the property of its members, or to command their charitable 
efforts; nor can it show any commission to that effect. You 
are a steward not forthe church, but for God. The property 
which you have, or may have in possession, belongs to you 
as an individual and not as amember of the church; and 
you as an individual, must account for it to the supreme pro- 
prietor. Neither have ministers any authority over you in 
this respect. They are called to preach the word; and they 
have nothing to do with the disposal of your property, save 
as in the dispensation of God’s word, they enlighten your 
consciences and help your judgment. You may ask advice 
and counsel of your minister, if you consider him judicious 
in such matters; you may ask advice of any other minister, 
if he be one whom you may properly trouble with your per- 
sonal affairs; aud so you may ask advice of whom you 
please ; but after all, the property is entrusted to your hands, 
and the first and chief responsibility in regard to it rests on 
you. Others may advise you; but you must act according 
to your best discretion, and for your act, you alone are ac- 
countable. 

2. I have not said that your property belongs, or must be 
given, to the Missionary society or the Bible society, or to 
any or every benevolent institution. I say your property is 
entrusted to your individual keeping, and not to the keeping 
of any other individual, or of any association whatever. If 
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you wish to avail yourself of the principle of combination 

with others, in order to accomplish some important “good 

which separate and unconnected efforts could not so well ac- 

complish; you have aright todo so. And the many beney- 

olent associations of the day, afford you abundant opportuni- 

ties for the exercise of that right. It is your duty to manage 
your property and to dispose of it, according to your best 

judgment, so as to accomplish the greatest possible amount of 
good. And just so far as in your deliberate and conscien-. 
tious judgment, you can accomplish more good by combining 
your contributions and. your efforts with those of others, in 

one and another or in all of these benevolent associations, 

or in any other way, just so far you are bound to do. so. 

Still, however, your property is your own. The fact, that 

some other man, or some association of men, might manage 

it better, and employ it for good ends more effectively than 
you can, makes it none the less yours—nor gives to any man, 
or to any association of men, any shadow of proprietorship 

over that which God has committed to your. keeping, and for 

which he holds you singly responsible.* 

Does any. one ask what is my meaning? I mean this: 
You are to do good to all men as you bave opportunity. 
While you are diligent in business, you are to beware of cov- 
etousness which is idolatry. . While you remember that the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich, and receive each gift of 

* The property which you invest ina partnership or in the shares of a joint 
stock company, is still your property appropriated to a definite purpose in. the 
exercise of your own judgment of what is right and expedient. You make 
this appropriation, not because the property belongs of right to the company, 
- nor because the company sets up any claim to it, but because you think the in- 
vestment a judicious one, and on the whole well fitted to answer the purpose 
which you have in view. So with the property which you put into the treas- 
ury of a benevolent association; it is yours, and if you act intelligently you 


put it there only because you think that you can operate through that channel 
advantageously for the attainment of a particular benevolent purpose. 
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God with gladness and thanksgiving ; you are to see that you 
make no provision for the flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof, and 
are to take heed that it be not said to “you hereafter, ‘‘ Thou 
in thy life-time receivedst thy good things.”. You are to use 
all that you have, just in that way in which, according to your 
“most serious judgment, you can accomplish the most good— 
the most for the glory of God, and the most for the happiness 
of man. Youware to be always abounding in the work of the 
Lord; and never to be weary in well-doing, remembering 
that in due time we shall reap, if we faint not, and that while 
he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the spirit reap life ever- 
lasting, he that soweth to his flesh, shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption. Ina word, yielding your whole heart to the domin- 
ion of all the impelling and all the restraining motives of the 
truth of God, you are to give yourself with all that is yours, 
to the BUSINESS OF DOING GOOD. x 
Look around you then, and see what opportunities you 
have of doing good to all men. There are miseries every 
where; and you may search out the miserable even here, and 
bless them. You may deliver the poor that cry, and the 
fatherless, and him that hath none to help him. You may 
bring upon yourself the blessing of him that is ready to per- 
ish, and cause the widow’s heart to sing for joy. You may 
find the ignorant, and with words and deeds of kindness, you 
may teach them. You may find the degraded, and by the 
power of light and love, you may raise them to life.as from 
the dead. In these ways, you may employ not only your time 
and active energy, but your property, as the servant and stew- 
ard of God. 
But your views need not be confined to the spot on which 
you live. You may look abroad over the wide world. You 
may calculate its wants; you may ‘take the guage and di- 
mensions” of its misery ; and you may set yourself to work 
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for its renovation. You’may send, not your benevolent de- 
sires alone, but your actual beneficence, all round the globe. 
There is no land which your bounty cannot réach—I had al- 
most said, no tribe or family which you cannot help to en- 
lighten and to bless. You may strike off the fetters of the — 
slave, and send him back, a glad freeman, to the land which 
God gave to his fathers. You may at once bear a part in 
taming the fierce warrior of the wilderness, and co-operate 
with ten thousand fellow-laborers in breaking down the idol 
temples of the east. You may extend the cup of salvation 
to him who pants beneath the tropics, and at the same time 
send the genial radiance of the sun of righteousness to 
cheer the shivering natives of the farthest north. All this is 
your privilege. It is the privilege of the age which other 
generations will mark as the era of combined and associated 
efforts for the salvation of the world. 

What opportunities then have you for doing good to all 
men. The benevolent institutions of these days, gives to the 
humblest individual the power of doing good to all men, in a 
sense in which it was once the prerogative of princes. How 
many holy men of old, as they looked over the world, and, 
amazed at its miseries, cried, O Lord how long !—would have 
rejoiced at such a privilege. How would it have cheered 
them—how would it have made their hearts to overflow with 
praise—how would it have impelled them to new diligence, 
new self-denial, new intensity of effort, could they have seen 
this day. And does this privilege bring with it no propor- 
tionate responsibility? Think you that, such a price having 
been put into your hands, you shall not be constrained to ac- 
count for it? Are you God’s steward ; and can you let slip 
such golden opportunities of applying most effectively for 
the advancement of his interests, that which he has en- 
trusted to your discretion; and shall you not give a fearful 
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Mr. PresIpenT, AND GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY, 


Ir is good for us, at every season like the pres- 
ent, to step aside from the business of common life, 
and to commune with each other on themes which 
address themselves more especially to the principles 
of our moral and intellectual being. It is good for 
us to look away, at least for one day in the year, from 
the alternately monotonous and troubled aspects of 
American society. It is good for us to suspend the 
activities of trade, the strife of politics, and the fri- 
volities of pleasure, that we may enjoy even a transient 
repose in the shade of elegant letters, and survey, 
even at an humble distance, the unclouded eminences 
of philosophic truth. More than all this; we need to 
be admonished, at different stages in the journey of 
life, that we are endowed with something better than 
‘‘ strength of sinew and of bone;” that we were 
born to a nobler heritage than to weigh, and to meas- 
ure, and to bear burdens; that the perception of the 
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beautiful makes a part of our mental constitution, no 
less than the perception of the true; and that we 
stand in high and unchangeable relations to that Es- 
sential Intellect which, in the power of its awful 
ubiquity, pervades alike this dim earth, and those 
regions of light which no man can approach unto. 


It is not my purpose, on the present occasion, to 
invite your attention to any theme which is drawn 
from the depths of abstraction, or which demands, 


for its explanation, the resources of learning, or, for 


g; 
its embellishment, the inspiration of poetry. The 
taste of the age is eminently practical, and I have 
not the temerity to outrage it. The sympathies of 
the hour are bland and exhilarating, and I have not 
the heart to subject them to a painful revulsion. 
Allow me, then, to offer to your consideration, a few 
remarks, brief and somewhat discursive, on THE 
Vatue or Liperat Srupies, regarded more par- 
ticularly with reference to the structure and the ten- 


dencies of American society. 


The cause which I come to plead can need no 
advocate in this presence. Some of you have stood, 
for the most valuable portion of your lives, at the 
well-head of science and of letters ; others, less de- 
voted to intellectual pursuits, have been content to 
regale yourselves in the stream. Such, however, are 
ithe mevitable conditions of human life ; so incessantly 
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are we occupied in dealing with material forms, and 
in providing for physical necessities ; and, besides, so 
imperative are the claims of strictly professional duty, 
that we find it hard, whatever may be our dispositions, 
to wing a buoyant flight amid the pure elevations of in- 
tellect. Although we may disdain the insipid pleas- 
ures of frivolity, and loathe “the full surfeits of volup- 
tuousness ;”” yet our powers of resistance are hardly 
proof against the influence of pervading tastes, habits 
and opinions. How sad to think, in a cultivated age, 
when the associate influences of Christianity and of 
Letters are abroad, that men everywhere require to 
be stimulated to high intellectual and moral effort! 
The illimitable expanse of being—matter in all its 
forms, and mind with all its mysteries, liag open to 
their study ; and yet comparatively how few can be 
persuaded to employ their hours of vacancy in famil- 
iarizing to their minds the laws, which God hath or- 
dained for the government of the world around and 
the world within them. Such, within the last half 
century, has been the progress of discovery, and such 
the extended applications of science to the business 
of life, that multitudes are now, in some sort, com- 
pelled to an examination of facts and principles which, 
if they sustained no relation to gainful pursuits,—if, 
indeed, they did not largely affect the whole frame- 
work of modern society, would very complacently be 
left to the tribe of cloistered theorists, or to gentle- 
men of learned leisure. Thus, have chemistry, po- 
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litical economy, and the mathematics, in their less 
recondite branches, become emphatically sciences for 
the people. May we not hope that the time is near, 
when intellectual philosophy and the science of poli- 
tics shall retrieve that general favor which they never 
deserved to forfeit. How strange the prevalent neg- 
lect of the former! Are not most men more ignorant 
of the structure of their minds, than of the mechanism 
of their watches? Are not all shrewd men, to a 
certain extent, practical metaphysicians; and is not 
the science of the human mind the parent of all other 
sciences? And yet, notwithstanding all this, the 
student of intellectual philosophy, who diligently as- 
certains facts and cautiously establishes principles, is 
doomed to as much reproach, as if he dedicated his 
days and his nights to the construction of ingenious 
theories, and to the arts of subtle disputation. The 
noble science of politics—how often is that supplanted 
by the flippant maxims of the sciolist, and “the 
sanctified rogueries of the demagogue.”* And yet, 
never perhaps in the history of the civilized world, 
was there a period when the organization and the 
administration of civil government demanded a more 
philosophical acquaintance with every modification of 
those great fundamental principles upon which the 
freedom and prosperity of States depend. In times 
of extraordinary peril, it is unsafe to rely. exclusively 
upon natural sagacity, however essential that may be 


* Dr. South’s Sermons. 
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as an element in the character of a statesman. When 
a bone is fractured, or a joint suffers luxation, what 
wise man would not trust himself to the skill of the 
accomplished surgeon, rather than to the inspired 
dexterity of the natural bone-setter? Let me not be 
misunderstood. I level no sarcasm at genius, which, 
born of no studies and subject to no rules, carves its 
own way to distinction; and, in its inherent might, 
_tramples almost upon impossibilities. I claim no mo- 
nopoly of office for any order of citizens. I invoke 
no sentence of proscription upon experience and com- 
mon sense. I aim only to place, in bold relief, the 
somewhat too common fallacy, that, because all men 
are, in one sense, born free and equal, therefore all 
men are born fit for the service of the state. ‘Expert 
men,” says Lord Bacon, ‘“ can execute, and perhaps 
judge of particulars, one by one; but the general 
counsels, and the plots, and marshalling of affairs 


come best from those that are learned.”’ 


I am admonished, however, to detain you no longer, 
by these preliminary remarks, from the main topics 
of this Address. 


It is evident that the peculiar composition and the 
predominant tendencies of American society should 
be ascribed only to a combination of causes. The 
comparative infancy of our country ; the position of 
our territory, at an immense distance from that of any 
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formidable rival; the vast extent and various products 
of this territory, and its division, according to the 
federative principle of our government, among a_ so- 
ciety of independent States; the democratical spirit 
pervading all our institutions; the unrivalled political 
and religious freedom, guarantied by our national and 
State constitutions; the easy acquisition and equal 
distribution of property; and the innumerable en- 
terprises which provoke activity and reward industry; 
—these, and other causes, hardly less operative, com- 
bine to impress upon the American mind and manners 
their most decided characteristics. To a few of these 
characteristics, you will now allow me, in connexion 
with the subject of this Address, to direct your at- 
tention. 


Since, in the absence of all established rank, wealth 
constitutes among us the most signal visible distinc- 
tion ; and, since the most tempting facilities for ac- 
quiring it are within the reach of our whole popula- 
tion, it would be strange, indeed, if they did not seek 
it with an avidity altogether disproportioned to its true 
value. It would be strange, indeed, if multitudes 
did not become intoxicated with that spirit of accu- 
mulation, which, when restrained within just bounds, 
and preserved in rightful subordination to the superi- 
orities of intellect and of morals, not only merits no 
reproach, but pleads the highest sanctions in its favor. 
Who that looks abroad over this land can resist the 
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conviction, that an inordinate desire to amass wealth 
threatens to become the most invigorating and elas- 
tic impulse of our whole people? * This desire dis- 
guises itself under pretences, always plausible and 
often amiable. Provision must be made for the edu- 
cation of children, and they must not be left, unpor- 
tioned, upon a pitiless world. The employment of 
the industrious poor depends upon the activity of in- 
dividual enterprise. ‘The public good demands that 
vast schemes of improvement should be accomplish- 
ed. ‘The progress of civilization is commensurate 
with the accumulation of capital. All this may be 
true ; but it nevertheless does not justify a sordid and 
idolatrous love of gain. In this matter, the opulent 
classes are not exclusively in fault; for of avarice as 
well as of pride, there is alas! no monopoly. It 
might, however, be well for the opulent classes to re- 
member, that fashions, in opinion, as well as in dress, 
are propagated downwards; that it belongs to them, 
to diffuse, from their commanding position, the light 
of a beneficent example; and that no more noble 
appropriation of wealth can be made, than in spread- 
ing, far and wide, the elements of an elevated social 


happiness. 


Imagine an exile from intellectual Germany, nur- 
tured amid a nation of scholars, and imbued with all 
the sympathies of a man of letters, to visit these 
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shores, either for the purpose of bettering his for- 
tunes, or of enjoying freedom of political opinion. 
With what emotions may we suppose him to survey 
the actual condition of American society ; and what 
would be his cool, philosophical estimate of our pre- 
dominant national characteristics ? Should he chance, 
first of all, to be thrown amid the vortices of fashion, 
and politics, and trade, which, in our vast commercial 
metropolis, seem, to the eye of a stranger, to engulph 
all better things; how would his sensitive spirit be 
driven back upon itself! How would it yearn for 
the martificial, and pure, and serene delights of Ger- 
many; for her ardent and almost universal venera- 
tion for Genius, and Taste, and Learning. 


Penetrating into the far West, would our philoso- 
pher find his exile cheered by the voice of a more 
responsive intelligence? By the majestic physical 
developments of this region of our country, he would, 
indeed, often be surprised into admiration ; and he 
would look, with somewhat of poetical enthusiasm, 
upon lakes, and rivers, and forests, and mountains, 
which, though all unsung, are unrivalled, for sublimi- 
ty, in the land from which he had wandered. But, 
think you, would not his enthusiasm be limited to 
these mute evidences of Almighty Power ? Among 
the adventurous and intrepid inhabitants of the West, 
would he find either sympathy or companionship ? 
Would the hardy pioneer, who is pushing his way 
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towards the very confines of civilization, care to know 
aught of the progress of exegesis, or of the achieve- 
ments of antiquarians? Would the land speculator, 
intent upon some stupendous scheme of gain, lend a 
patient ear to our accomplished German, as he dis- 
cussed some difficult problem in moral philosophy, or 
applied to a favorite author the principles of philo- 
sophical criticism ? 


Directing his steps towards the South, he would 
find, not unfrequently, among the children of the Sun, 
a grateful response to the sympathies by which he is 
moved; amore deeply reflective spirit; a more cul- 
tivated taste for the beautiful; powers of more deli- 
cate analysis, and more comprehensive generaliza- 
tion. But, even here, our traveller would perhaps 
complain that, in some circles, the talk is of cotton, 
and that this region of social urbanity and intellect- 
ual splendor no more than adumbrates his unforgotten 


home. 


He next sojourns in New England. Adopting the 
popular estimate of this favored portion of our coun- 
try, he anticipates that, here at least, he shall escape 
the pangs of unparticipated sensibility. He perceives 
that our territory is studded with schools, and acad- 
emies, and colleges; and he fondly imagines that, like 
kindred institutions m Germany, they exert a trans- 
forming influence upon the general mind and man- 
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ners. But, even in New England, he is destined to 
feel the chill of disappointed hope. He _ beholds, 
everywhere, incontestible evidences of enterprise, 
and industry, and wealth; of rare practical sagacity, 
and uncompromising moral rectitude. N ay, more: 
He witnesses many decided proofs of reverence for 
Science, for Art, and for Letters; and by the whole 
aspect of society around him, the conviction is impress- 
ed upon his mind that, nowhere else in our country is to 
be found a more enlightened subjection to law, or so 
general a prevalence of high social refinement. Why, 
then, it may be asked, does not our traveller feel him- 
self at home in New England? It would not, per- 

haps, be easy so to answer this question as to exempt 
him from the reproach of fastidiousness. He misses 
the pervading intellectual spirit of Germany; the en- 
thusiasm, and exhilaration, and simple elegance of 
her literary circles. It saddens him to recognise, as 
predominant in many a face, an expression of seated 
care, or frigid caution, or calculating sagacity. He 
is repelled by the topics which well nigh engross our 
ordinary conversation. He is surprised to discover, 

that our schools, academies, and colleges exert no un- 
divided sway over the public mind. Now, it would 
be most unreasonable, to insist that. the whole order 
of society in this young and free country—where all 
is full of enterprise, and change, and progress, should 
be reversed for the accommodation of a fastidious Ger- 
man scholar. It would be most unreasonable to ask, 


ee = 


13 
that the West should intermit her speculations in land, 
or her emigrations into the far off wilderness ; that 
the South should be less intent upon the production 
of her great staples; or that the North should 
force herself away from her ships and her spindles. 
All this would be impracticable, and, if practicable, it 
would be full of evil. It may be well, however, to 
inquire, whether, in the midst of such strong provo- 
cations to excess, the spirit of accumulation is not lia- 
ble to become extravagant ; whether a more generous 
culture of a taste for Liberal Studies would not 
gratefully temper the elements of our present social 
character, and introduce higher and nobler interests 
into the whole of our social life. Would it not save 
us from an inordinate admiration of the least enviable 
distinctions of wealth? Would it not impart to our 
manners more of variety, of grace, of dignity, and 
repose ; and to our morals, a more delicate discrimi- 


nation and a loftier tone ? 


Liberal Studies are adapted not only to moderate 
an extravagant desire for wealth, but to aid in estab- 
lishing the true principles upon which wealth should 
be expended. In a country like our own, these prin- 
ciples, if well understood, are apt to be very imper- 
fectly applied. The primitive stages in the progress 
of refinement we have long since passed. Leaving 
far in the rear the cheap pleasures, the simple habits, 
and the unpretending hospitalities of our forefathers, 
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we have engaged, it is to be feared, somewhat too 
largely, in the career of ambitious splendor, and in- 
appropriate magnificence. Impelled too often by the 
unworthy desire to surpass our neighbors, in some 
matter of mere external embellishment, we lavish 
thousands, in multiplying around ourselves the ele- 
ments of an elegant and selfish voluptuousness. I am 
distressed by no morbid apprehensions concerning the 
progress of luxury in our land. I am terrified by no 
apparition of monopoly. I utter no response to the 
vulture cry of the Radical, now heard in the distance. 
I am far from thinking that the opulent ought to di- 
minish their expenses. I believe that, with signal 
advantage, they might increase them. But, in the se- 
lection of those objects of embellishment which it is 
in the power alone of abundant wealth to command, 
I am not singular in contending that the decisions of 
a simpler and better taste ought not to be disregard- 
ed. Is it not a matter of just reproach, that of all the 
apartments in our mansion houses, the library is gen- 
erally the most obscure, and often the most ill fur- 
nished ; and that the fashionable upholsterer is allowed 
to absorb so much of our surplus revenue, that hardly 
any is left for the Painter and the Statuary? In all 
this, there is manifested a melancholy disproportion— 
an imperfect apprehension of some of the best uses 
to which wealth can be applied. In the spirit of an 
austere philosophy, it is not required that we should 
dispense with those costly ornaments which can boast 
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no higher merit than their beauty; but it would be 
hailed as a most benignant reform, if, in the arrange- 
ments of our domestic economy, there could be trac- 
ed amore distinct recognition of the capacities and 
destinies of man as an intellectual and moral beng— 
as a being endowed with Imagination and Taste— 
with Reason and with Conscience. How few among 
us cultivate the Fine Arts! How few understand 
the principles on which they are founded—the sensi- 
tive part of our nature to which they are addressed ! 
To this remark, the imperfect knowledge of Music, 
which, in obedience to the authority of fashion, is ac- 
quired at the boarding school, forms no exception. 
It may still be affirmed, that we have among us no 
class who delight in Music as one of their selectest 
pleasures ; who gaze with untiring admiration upon 
the miraculous triumphs of Painting ; who are filled 
with tranquil enthusiasm by the passionless and un- 
earthly beauty of Sculpture. And is not this to be 
lamented? Do we not thus estrange ouselves from 
sources of deep and quiet happiness, to which we 
might often resort for solace, and refreshment, and 
repose? ‘To these sources of happiness there is noth- 
ing in the nature of our political institutions, or of our 
domestic pursuits, which sternly forbids an approach. 
We have, it is true, no titled aristocracy ; and pro- 
perty does not, as in the land of our forefathers, ac- 
cumulate in large masses, and descend, undivided, 


through a long line of expectant proprietors. But 
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there is scarcely a city, a town, or a village in this 
land, where some could not be found, blessed with 
every requisite but the disposition, to acquire a genu- 
ine relish for the Fine Arts. Nay, more—in our larger 
cities, all of which boast their commercial prosperity, 
and some their Athenian refinement, why should not 
the masters of the pencil and the chisel be employed 
to furnish for the private mansion those precious dec- 
orations, which alone are secure from the capricious 
despotism of fashion? By thus expending some portion 
of their superabundant wealth, the opulent would 
drink deeply of those finer joys which are perversely 
left unapproached by the indolent, the voluptuous, 
and the profligate. Thus, too, would they gather 
around themselves almost inexhaustible means of win- 
ning others from sordid pursuits, to a contemplation 
of the imperishable glories of Genius and of Art. 


Again: To few better purposes can wealth and 
leisure be devoted, than to the acquisition of those 
languages of modern Europe which embody some of 
the profoundest researches of science, and some of 
the most exquisite forms of thought. And yet, ex- 
cept here and there a painstaking or an enthusiastic 
scholar, how few comparatively of our countrymen 
can unlock the treasures of any literature save their 
own. ‘To this cause may, in part, be attributed some 
of our most unworthy national prejudices, and that 
fondness for self-glorification which is reproachfully 
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signalized by foreigners as one of our national char- 
acteristics. ‘Those, who are familiar with men and 
manners at home and abroad, soon rid themselves of 
these unenviable peculiarities ; but most obstinately 
do they cling to those who have found no substitute 
for foreign travel in a liberal acquaintance with the lit- 
erature of Continental Europe. When this literature, 
so rich and characteristic, shall, in this country, be 
more generally cultivated, it will be strange, indeed, 
if we do not form more intelligent estimates of other 
nations, and more modest estimates of our own; if, 
emancipating ourselves from the servitude of local 
and arbitrary opinions, we do not acquire a profoun- 
der sympathy with Universal Man, and a truer rever- 
ence for those commanding truths which are the com- 


mon property of our race. 


The value of Liberal Studies, in counteracting the 
influence of politics upon the individual and social 
character of our countrymen, deserves next to be con- 
sidered. You surely do not require to be told that 
politics is with us becoming a distinct, though not very 
reputable trade ; that the strife for power is hardly 
less eager than the strife for gain; that a new code of 
political ethics has been established, for the accom- 
modation of pliant consciences; and that, almost with- 
out an exception, the public men of both parties, and 
of all parties, tired of waiting for popularity to run 


after them, are now eager to run after popularity. 
“ 
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Who now so intrepid as to dare to take his stand, 
upon grave and well defined principles? In these 
days of meek condescension to the will of the peo- 
ple, and of affected reverence for their good sense, 
how few care to lead public opinion aright! how many 
pusillanimously follow it, when they know it to be 
wrong! How few, alas! will forego the vulgar trap- 
pings of office for the sustaming consciousness, that 
by no sacrifice of principle or of dignity, did they ever 
seek to win them! I would fain believe that the 
days of the republic are not numbered; but I am not 
without sad forebodings of her fate, when aspirants 
for popular favor are such utter strangers to the grace 
of an erect and manly spirit as to be solicitous rather 
to appropriate to themselves, at any cost, some tran- 
sient distinction, than to await, with unfaltering recti- 
tude and unforfeited self-respect, the judgments of 
coming times ; when the man of wealth, and talent, 
and social consideration, outstrips the Radical, in zeal 
for pestilent doctrines and mischievous projects; in 
fine, when it is incorporated into the creed of the pol- 
itician, that the people are always in the right; in 
other words, that public opinion is not only the stan- 
dard of taste, but the keeper of conscience ! * 


‘To most active spirits, the contentions of party are 
far from being repulsive ; and elevated station seldom 


fails to captivate the ambitious. Thus multitudes, 


* Note B. 
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forsaking the round of common occupation, are seen 
to dash amid the tumults of the people. Thus, too, 
many of our most gifted men, relinquishing the pur- 
suits of literature,* or the sure rewards and the per- 
manent fame of professional eminence, peril their 
independence, perchance their honor, in a doubtful 


controversy for some fascinating political distinction. 


Nor is this all. The agitations of politics commu- 
nicate to the public mind impulses so despotic that it 
becomes, on all questions, intolerant of dissent. 
Hence it often happens, that, in matters entirely un- 
connected with the contentions of the day, men are 
proscribed, because they may be content to doubt 
where others choose to dogmatize ; or because they 
may dare to differ when the multitude have determin- 
ed that all shall agree. If this species of tyranny be 
not sternly resisted, it will banish from the walks of 
public and of private life all independence of thought 
and action; all calm discussion of controverted ques- 


tions; all intrepid defence of unpopular truths. 


If the influence of politics, direct and indirect, be 
thus injurious, it surely demands counteraction. | 
am not so visionary as to believe that the wider diffu- 
sion of a taste for liberal studies would prove more 
than a partial corrective of evils, which, deeply root- 
ed in the very nature of our government, may, toa 
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certain extent, be deemed inevitable. I cannot doubt, 
however, that it would render politics a less absorb- 
ing game ; that it would banish from political contro- 
versy much of its acrimony, and lead to more intelli- 
gent views of the true interests of the people. The 
spirit of literature is essentially conservative. It 
forms a graceful alliance with whatever is elevated in 
thought or in action; it abhors violence; it is not 
rampant for change. It protects the sacred inherit- 
ance of individual freedom; ‘the free thought of the free 
soul.’ It is congenial to the more retired graces of char- 
acter ; to elegance, to dignity, to repose. Surely, in 
times like these, when a mighty controversy is main- 
tained with the varied forms of evil; when factious 
violence every where prevails; when Radicalism 
threatens to tear up the base of all social order, we 
need to calm our troubled spirits, and to recruit our 
over-tasked energies, amid “ the still air of delightful 
studies.” 


In such studies may also be found an antagonist to 
the spirit of ultraism. This spirit, at the present day, 
seems to pervade all lands, where thought and feeling 
are free. Our own country has not escaped the 
epidemic phrenzy. We have ultras in fashion, who 
deem every one a barbarian who will not adopt their 
conventional standard of propriety, and their elabo- 
rate style of enjoyment; who will not sacrifice health, 
and happiness and virtue upon the shrine of their sense- 
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less idolatries.* We have ultras in politics, who either 
propagate wild notions, or infer, from sound principles, 
dangerous conclusions; who revel amid agitations, and 
who owe all their consequence to their skill in work- 
ing mischief. We have ultras in philanthropy, who 
in the impetuosity of their zeal, sacrifice to an abstrac- 
tion the substantial welfare of their fellow men; who 
make rash applications of admitted truth, and who seem 
to forget that, in carrying out one principle, however 
sacred, we must never trample upon other principles 
which are no less obligatory upon the conscience. 
And, last of all, we have ultras in religion, who, for- 
getting the weightier matters of the law, lose them- 
selves in the labyrinths of systematic divinity; and 
who, impatient of a chastised, evangelical fervor, 
resort to equivocal expedients to generate an efferves- 
cent zeal. The spirit of ultraism, | cannot pause 
fully to characterize. It dwarfs the intellect, and it 
exasperates the passions. It is ferocious in denuncia- 
tion; it is enamoured of vexed questions; it is re- 
cruited by gladiatorial strife. Ido not claim for Lib- 
eral Studies the power to operate, directly, as a 
corrective of this diseased state of the public mind. 
Some efficacy, however, may be anticipated from 
their reflex operation. By stimulating the intellect 
to an exercise of its various powers upon themes of 
commanding dignity and attractive elegance, they 
would allay the violence of the passions, and rebuke 
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that unphilosophical spirit which limits itself to a 
partial reception of speculative truths, and to a partial 
view of men and manners. ‘They would, moreover, 
establish among the intellectual faculties that harmony 
of adjustment and operation, which is essential to 
their just procedure, both in matters of speculation 
and of conduct. ‘They would, in fine, impart to all 
classes of people, not those feverish impulses which 
impair intellectual vigor and foster an eccentric zeal ; 
but those healthful interests which are congenial to 


moderation, to simplicity, and to truth. 


Society everywhere seems to be running mad after 
what it deems the exclusively practical and useful. 
Every object of pursuit or of contemplation is sub- 
jected to some gross popular test, and if it fail to 
yield a coarse visible product, it may despair of any 
enthusiastic general favor. In estimating our social 
tendencies, this influence deserves particular atten- 
tion ; because the peculiar conditions of society under 
which we, as a people, are placed, seem to make a 
regard to utility almost a part of our religion. Im- 
mense wealth is acquired by comparatively few, and 
rarely is it long preserved in an unbroken mass. No 
gradation of ranks is known to our laws; and_ there 
prevails among us an unwarrantable hostility to those 
distinctions in character and condition which, says 
Mr. Burke, “ form what I should call a natural aris- 
tocracy, and without which,” he adds, “there can 
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be no nation.” Hence, there exists among us no 
distinct class, who can devote uninterrupted leisure to 
pursuits rather elegant than useful. In a country 
like our own, the ordinary necessities of life encour- 
age, if they do not demand, an almost undivided 
attention to concerns of practical utility. There is 
danger, therefore, that a false standard of utility 
will be established ; and that the patrons of this most 
respectable of the prevalent heresies will come to 
‘“‘ think, that there is nothing worth pursuit but that 
which they can handle; which they can measure 
with a two-foot rule ; which they can tell upon their 
ten fingers.” ‘This somewhat hyperbolical language 
was applied by Mr. Burke to the tribe of vulgar poli- 
ticlans, who, even in his day, were not unknown. 
Are they less applicable to the tribe of frigid philos- 
ophers, who would exclude from life its noblestyoccu- 
pations and its most attractive embellishments ; who 
are so dead to the pleasures of taste and imagination, 
that they allege proofs when they should appeal to 
sensibility ; who are so enamoured of the stability of 
the granite base, that they have no eye for the beauty 
of the Corinthian capital? ‘The spirit of utilitarianism 
is not in harmony with our intellectual constitution. 
How pervading is the sense of the beautiful, and how 
full of beautiful forms is this Earth on which we are 
appointed to dwell! Who can look upon Nature in 
her serene aspects and wonderful transformations, and 


not own it a glorious privilege to comprehend other 


fa 
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than philosophical relations, and to enjoy something 
beside the demonstrations of exact science? At this 
season of pathetic loveliness, who can look upon the 
memorials of the dying year, without confessing the 
power of imagery to wake to an eloquent response 


the chords of human feeling ? 


This peculiar tendency of American Society, which 
I have cursorily considered, would be exempt from 
the danger of excess, if Liberal Studies were per- 
mitted to exert their full power of counteraction. 
Without rendering us impatient of dull realities, they 
sometimes lift us above them; they quicken within us 
the sensibilities of taste; they transport us into the 
region of hopes and fears; of the profound and the 
indefinite ; they invite us to the contemplation of 
~ whatgis lovely in the sympathies of our common na- 
ture ; splendid in the conquests of Intellect, or heroic 

in the trials of Virtue. 


Allow me only one or two remarks, which admit of 
general application, and I will trespass no longer on 
your attention. Professional men, sometimes ready 
to sink under the pressure of unvaried mental effort, 
find that occasional excursions into the field of ele- 
gant literature impart renewed vigor to their exhausted 
powers. ‘They do not so much require complete ex- 
emption from toil, as counter excitement; and to men 
of refined tastes this species of excitement is abun- 
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dantly supplied by those treasures of wisdom and of 
wit, and those captivating forms of expression, which 
lie without the boundaries of exclusively professional 
study. Again, from the peculiar nature of their pur- 
suits, and from the almost incessant attention which 
they demand, such men are liable to become somewhat 
narrow and perverse in their judgments. They cultivate 
few of the graceful sensibilities of their nature; they 
estrange themselves from the regions of taste; they 
regale their imaginations with no images of beauty. 
“There is perhaps nothing,” says one of the most 
original thinkers of the age, ‘“‘ which more enlarges or 
enriches the mind, than to lay it genially open to im- 
pressions of pleasure from the exercise of every spe- 
cies of talent.” In this disposition, with rare excep- 
tions, professional men are wanting; and it is this 
disposition which liberal studies are specially fitted 
to create. What a reproach attaches to the lawyer 
who feels admiration for no science but his own? * 
What physician is thoroughly prepared for the prac- 
tice of his profession, who has not learned much 
which it is not the business of masters in medical 
science to teach? And, think you, should we hear 
such repeated complaints of the drowsiness and the 
aridity of the pulpit, if preachers, less ambitious of 
soaring to the Alpine heights of theology, spoke more 
frequently the language of cultivated tastes, sympa- 
thies, and affections; if, full of the momentous veri- 
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ties of the Gospel, they were capable of imitating, 
however inadequately, the varied song of David, the 


majestic eloquence of Paul, the seraphic fervor of 
Isaiah ? 


But it is to those who are familiarly styled men of 
business, that Liberal Studies should be more particu- 
larly commended. Parents often withhold, from such 
of their sons as are intended for active life, an ac- 
complished education, because they believe that suc- 
cess in active life is rather hindered than promoted by 
the liberal cultivation of the intellect. In accordance 
with this belief, it is often said that Merchants, Man- 
ufacturers, and Mechanics acquire no additional skill 
for the conduct of their business, by an acquaintance 
with general literature. And what if they do not? 
Were they born to be Merchants, and Manufacturers, 
and Mechanics, and nothing more? Are they not 
endowed, like other men, with the higher faculties of 
their being, and should not these faculties be exercis- 
ed upon their proper objects? They are not, it is 
true, candidates for literary distinction ; but in what- 
ever sphere they may chance to move, they are human 
beings, and why should they not be rational, well in- 
formed, refined human beings? If their ordinary oc- 
cupations be somewhat alien from the pursuits of liter- 
ature, this, of itself, is a cogent reason why a taste 
for such pursuits should be the more carefully fostered. 
To the imperfect education of this large and valuable 
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class in every community, may be ascribed the other- 
wise inexplicable mistakes of men who stand strong 
in the consciousness of rare practical sagacity. What 
disastrous errors would such men avoid, if they gave 
more repose to their passions; and if, by employing 
their minds upon a larger variety of objects, they 
sharpened their accuracy, and enlarged their compre- 
hension ! 


Well might I be deemed an unfaithful advocate of 
Liberal Studies, if, in estimating their value, I yield- 
ed no tribute of applause to the solid provision which 
they make for independent individual happiness ; for 
that happiness which is enjoyed, not so much amid 
the hum and shock of men, as amid the solitude of 
Nature and of Thought. Living in a land where “men 
act in multitudes, think in multitudes, and are free in 
multitudes,” we are constantly tempted to forget the 
mysterious individuality of our being ; to go out of our- 
selves for materials of enjoyment ; to fritter away our 
sensibilities, and to debilitate our understandings, amid 
the false and hollow gaieties of the crowd. I contend 
for no severe estrangement from the joys of a chaste 
and elegant conviviality ; for no exclusive intercourse 
with forms of inanimate beauty ; for no fearful com- 
munion with the mysteries of the inner spirit. But 
I deprecate habits and tastes which are impatient of 
seclusion ; which destroy all true and simple relish 
for nature; which scorn all quiet pleasures; which 
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abhor alike the composure and the scrutiny of medi- 
tation. As means of reforming tastes and habits thus 
uncongenial to virtue and to happiness, I can hardly 
exaggerate the importance of Liberal Studies. I as- 
cribe to them, however, no power to teach rooted sor- 
row the lesson of submission ; to succor virtue amid 
mighty temptations ; to dispel the awful sadness of 
the inevitable hour. These are the victories of Chris- 
tian Faith; the grand, and peculiar, and imperish- 
able evidences of its power. But I challenge for 
Science and for Letters the noble praise of reclaiming 
us from the dominion of the Senses; of lightening the 
burden of Care ; of stimulating within us the undying 
principles of the Moral Life. 


NOs TSS. 


(A) 


Envyine the commercial greatness of the English, Napoleon somewhat 
superciliously stigmatized them as ‘‘ A nation of shopkeepers.’? Should a sim- 
ilar scarcasm be levelled at us, we might plead, in our defence, the example of 
our father land ; but how utterly should we fail to show that wealth, in this 
country, as in England, is, to any considerable extent, illustrated by almost 
princely contributions to the cause of the Arts, and Sciences, and Letters. So 
eager and so exclusive is our pursuit of gain, that it not only distorts our no- 
tions of what constitutes true social dignity and happiness, but it blinds us to 
the high obligations of patriotism. In the absence of flagrant practical griev- 
ances, it renders us heedless of the remote consequences of vicious legislation; 
and, what is yet more to be lamented, inattentive to alarming encroachments 
upon our constitutional rights. In whatever section of our country the love of 
money is suffered to operate with uncircumscribed energy, there, more than 
any where else, will be manifested a base spirit of political truckling, a tame 
submission to the oppressions of the majority; a supple obedience to the man- 
dates of party. 


(B) 


Iw the early days of the Republic, the favor of the people was sought by 
a different order of men, and by means, too, exempt from the reproach either 
of corruption or ambiguity. The illustrious statesmen and the prominent poli- 
ticians of those days were endowed with a sufficient portion of moral courage 
to form their opinions in advance of the people. ‘They did not timidly wait to 
ascertain upon which side of a vexed question the majority were arrayed, and 
then intrepidly espouse the popular doctrine. On the contrary, consulting the 
lights of their own understandings and consciences, they formed their judg- 
ments of men and measures ; and these judgments they never hesitated to 
avow and to maintain. To advance themselves to elevated stations, they 
scorned to humor a temporary popular prejudice; to inflame ill founded popular 
resentments ; to court the favor of subordinate factions ; or to practise any of 
those arts which most political aspirants now find to be such convenient sub- 
stitutes for tried service and unswerving honor. 
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(C) 


Tue following passage from ‘* Landor’s Imaginary Conversations”? illus- 
trates, in a most felicitous manner, the condition of those who forsake Litera- 
ture for Politics : 

‘* How many,’’ says Sir Philip Sydney, one of the imaginary collocutors, 
** how many who have abandoned for public life the studies of philosophy and 
poetry, may be compared to brooks and rivers which in the beginning of their 
course have assuaged our thirst, and have invited us to tranquillity by their 
bright resemblance of it, and which afterwards partake the nature of that vast 
body into which they run, its dreariness, its bitterness, its foams, its storms, its 
everlasting noise and commotion! I have known several such, and when I 
have innocently smiled at them, their countenances seemed to say, ‘ I wish I 
could despise you: but alas Tam a runaway slave, and from the best of mis- 
tresses to the worst of masters ; Iserve at a tavern where every hour is dinner 
time, and pick a bone upon asilver dish.’ ?? 


(D) 


Ir is to be hoped that some satirist, who loves to ‘* shoot folly as it flies,?? 
will, ere long, exercise his gifts upon certain classes in our large cities who 
have attained an unenviable celebrity by their extravagant devotion to fashion ; 
by their ridiculous imitation of European manners; and by their vulgar dis- 
play of the trappings of wealth. If half the time and money which are ex- 
pended by these people in eager struggles to support doubtful pretensions, 
were dedicated to the purpose of acquiring a fund of solid and inalienable 
merit, how would their sources of elevated enjoyment be multiplied, and how 
cheerfully would their title to the noblest distinctions be acknowledged! The 
follies, to which I allude, are unfortunately not limited to the metropolitan 
circles in which they originate. They are propagated from city to town, and 
from town to village, where there is less wealth to be thus prostituted, and far 
less temptation to engage in this paltry, and, in most cases, fruitless strife for 
fashionable pre-eminence. 


(E) 


Tue precepts and the example of the celebrated Jams Orts deserve to be 
commended to the attention of every young man who aspires to distinction at 
the Bar. We are told, by his biographer, that, after leaving College, he de- 
voted eighteen months to the pursuit of various branches of Literature, pre- 
viously to entering on the study of Jurisprudence. Ina Letter to his father, 
he says, ‘‘1 shall always lament that I did not take a year or two further for 
more general inquiries in the Arts and Sciences, before I sat down to the 
laborious study of the laws of my country.’? He inculeated on his pupils as 
a maxim, ‘* that a lawyer ought never to be without a volume of natural or pub- 
lic law, or moral philosophy, on his table, or in his pocket.’ 
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AN ADDRESS. 


Breruren anp Srsrers or Tuts Caurcu: 

A Frew thoughts, communicated by way of an 
address, more particularly to those who have now 
been received into our christian fellowship, I trust, 
will not be deemed unadvisable. It has long been 
our united prayer to God, that he would revive his 
work among us,—that sinners might be awakened, 
convicted, convinced, converted, and added to the 
church. The time has now come, wherein we have 
occasion greatly to rejoice in the fruits of the won- 
derful outpourings of the Holy Spirit upon this part 
of Christ’s vineyard. 

Forty-one years have nearly terminated since your 
preacher was here solemnly consecrated and set 
apart, to labor for the good of souls committed to 
his charge. In the course of these years, we have 
reason for gratitude in the review, that we have en- 
joyed some special seasons of the outpourings of 
divine grace, and by gradual accessions from time 
to time, our church has been sustained. To our 
rejoicing, that the Lord is mindful of us, we are now 
presented with forty-one souls, who have come out 
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from the world, and enlisted themselves in the cause 
of Christ; souls, we hope, that are “born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will 
of man, but of God.” 

If there is joy in heaven at the repentance of 
one sinner on earth; if those who are ministering 
spirits to the heirs of salvation here below are per- 
mitted to bear tidings of joy to those who are above, 
and thus to increase the happiness of those who 
are there glorified; what must be the raptures now 
experienced among pious relatives, friends and con- 
nections, who have gone forward into heaven, at 
hearing of the sight we now behold! the present 
great accession to the church of God! such a 
number of souls as profess to have entered in at the 
straight gate of repentance, and to have chosen the 
narrow way which leadeth unto life ! 

But, Brethren and Sisters, though your prospects 
are animating and cheering, beyond the power of 
man fully to describe, and we cordially welcome you 
to participate with us in all the benefits of our re- 
ligious fraternity ; yet remember, you are sanctified 
but in part. You have within you the remains of 
sin. And though you may delight in the law of 
God after the inward man, yet you have another 
law in your members warring against the law of 
your mind, and bringing you into captivity to the 
law of sin. Wherefore, look to yourselves. Place 
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not your hopes of salvation wholly on your past 
experience. Examine yourselves daily whether you 
be truly in the faith. 

The satisfaction and comforts derived from reli- 
gion will depend greatly on an assurance in your 
own minds that you have true faith, and that you 
do in reality possess the spirit of holiness. 

If conscious to yourselves, on just grounds, that 
you are true believers, you have a promise from 
Christ, founded upon the immutability of his God- 
head, that you shall be saved. This promise will 
enliven you under all trials and adverse scenes, and 
at the same time it will make your burdens com- 
paratively light. 

If brought from a state of spiritual death into a 
state of spiritual life and liberty, you have a spirit 
of holiness implanted in your hearts; and you will 
ardently desire to become holy as God is holy, in 
all manner of godliness and holy conversation. To 
know the certainty of the implantation of this prin- 
ciple within you, search for its fruits, and examine 
its operation upon your hearts and lives;—-whether 
you love God with all your heart, soul and strength ; 
whether your relish for spiritual objects increases ; 
whether you love your neighbors as you do your- 
selves. This principle needs cultivating; hence is 
that exhortation given to all christians—‘ Work out 


your own salvation with fear and trembling :? with 
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this animating motive subjoined, “for it is God which 
worketh in you, both to will and to do, of his good 
pleasure.” 

If you can be satisfied, on just grounds, that you 
possess a true spirit of love to God and man, you 
have no occasion to doubt your saving interest in’ 
Jesus Christ, and in the great salvation. 

In proportion as your love to God and man abates, 
your hope will waver and languish, and you will ac- 
cordingly lose the joys of faith. Wherefore, often 
examine the foundation of your hope, and see that 
you grow in grace. 

Remembering that the christian life involves you 
ina spiritual warfare, be not high-minded, but fear. 
Be cautious lest you confide too much in your own 
wisdom and christian virtues, to overcome the evils 
you may encounter in the spiritual combat. Your 
sufficiency is not of yourselves. Your life is hid with 
Christ in God, After all your vigilance and care, it 
is by the power of God, through faith, you are kept 
unto salvation. 

The three great enemies of your souls are, the 
world, the flesh, and the devil. The temptations 
arising from these sources are numerous, deceptive, 
powerful! Before them, innocence may be taken 
by surprise and beguiled, fortitude shaken, and the 
strongest vows of love to Christ broken. T'o avoid 


the evils arising from these three great sources of 
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temptation, put on the armor of light, and walk 
honestly as in the day; not in rioting and drunken- 
ness; not in chambering and wantonness; not in 
strife and envying; but put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and make no provision for the flesh to fulfil 
the lusts thereof. 

In looking forward upon the christian course, pos- 
sibly your minds, in some measure, may be exer- 
cised through fears of worldly temptations, lest 
your resolution should fail, and you faint by the 
way; also, lest Satan should get an advantage 
against you, and you be left to be ensnared by his 
devices, and to make shipwreck of your faith and a 
good conscience. You may be fearful, perhaps, lest 
you should dishonor your profession by some mis- 
conduct, by which means religion should become 
wounded in the house of her friends. Trials you 
must indeed expect, as tests of your faith, your pa- 
tience, your christian fortitude, your perseverance, 
and your love. But this is not your rest. You are 
looking for a city of habitation beyond this world, 
even in the heavenly Canaan. 


For consolation under fears of meeting evils in 
the way, you may revert to the declaration which 


our Savior gave his disciples, at a time when he 
foretold them of severe trials which were at hand. 
These things I have spoken unto you, that in me ye 
might have peace. In the world ye shall have trib- 
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ulation; but be of good cheer, I have overcome the 
world. Wherefore, be strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might. Put on the whole armor of 
God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all to stand. Stand, there- 
fore, having your loins girt about with truth, and 
having on the breast-plate of righteousness, and 
your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace; above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the fiery 
darts of the wicked: and take the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God. Praying always, with all prayer and sup- 
plication in the Spirit, and watching thereunto with 
all perseverance. 

Beware that you apostatize not from your pro- 
fession. ‘That you may be fore-armed and guarded, 
search the Scriptures, and see that you are made 
well acquainted with the fundamental truths there 
revealed and inculcated, as articles of faith and 
practice. Be grounded, stablished, and confirmed 
in them. Be stedfast and unmovable in them, al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord. Quench 
not the Spirit. by worldly-mindedness, by profaning 
the sabbaths of the Lord, by the neglect of christian 
ordinances, and by the indulgence of spiritual sloth ; 
but study to keep alive the flame of divine love with- 
in your hearts, that you may be thereby fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. 
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Beware ot vad company, of bad examples, and 
of bad counsellors, (especially those of you of the 
younger class.) One sinner destroyeth much good. 
There be many whom a deceived heart hath turned 
aside; who wax worse and worse, deceiving and 
being deceived. Exemplify your profession by well 
ordered lives, and a good conversation, 

Keep in habitual remembrance your covenant 
vows : you profess one Lord, one faith, one baptism. 
Let the rules which the great Head of the kingdom 
hath prescribed for the regulation of your christian 
deportment in general, be familiar to your minds ; 
and let the duties he requires of you towards each 
other, be sacredly fulfilled. Therefore, love one an- 
other. Be kindly affectioned one towards another. 
Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ. 

As you all now visibly belong to the same spiritual 
household, adopt the Scriptures as the standard of 
your faith and practice, and live as brethren and 
sisters in the unity of the Spirit and bond of peace. 
Be tender of each other’s reputation. Be stran- 
gers to contention. Speak not evil one of another ; 
neither make a brother an offender for a word.— 
Charity thinketh no evil. Follow peace with all 
men, and as much as in you lieth, live peaceably 
with all men, looking to Jesus, the author and 


finisher of your faith, for an example. 
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Remembering you are bought with a price, at 
the expense of the unparalleled sufferings and death 
of Christ, glorify God with your souls and bodies. 
Whatever talents you possess, occupy them as the 
gifts of God, and lent you to promote his interest, 
Consider them as a trust, for which you are respon- 
sible to their true owner, and must certainly give an 
account in the world to come. Strive to become 
not only christians indeed, but to be eminent chris- 
tians. Let the interests of Zion be habitually upon 
your minds. Be fruitful in good works, and open 
your hands wide, as God in his providence hath fa- 
vored you with means, for the promotion of general 
objects of benevolence, as they shall be occasion- 
ally presented to your patronage. The liberal man 
deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things shall 
he stand. Let your light so shine that others see- 
ing your good works may glorify your Father who 
is in heaven. 

Whilst every good gift and every perfect gift we 
receive, is from above, be much in prayer to the 
God of all grace, for the bestowment of such mer- 
cies as your necessities require for soul and body. 
Pray without ceasing. Yewho are parents, fail not 
to erect the family altar, and be careful that all of 
your household are uniformly with you, in offering 
up your daily sacrifices to God, in the name of les 
sus Christ. In a word, be ye in the fear of the Lord 


es 
all the day long. Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments, for this is the whole duty of man. 
Should there be any friend of Christ here present, 
who is conscious that it is his duty to come forward 
and join himself in covenant with God, and with 
the household of faith, but is lingering by the way 
I would say to him, as Martha said to her sister, af- 
ter meeting Jesus as he was coming to Bethany to 
see Lazarus :——‘‘ Mary, tue Master 1s come ann 
CALLETH FoR THEE.” Jesus has here come, by his 
word, by his grace, and by his Spirit, and opened 
the hearts of many to believe. You see, perhaps, 
some of your relatives, some of your early associates 
and friends, coming forward at the command of 
Christ, and ready to sit down at his table, and to 
partake of the supper he hath provided for them, in 
obedience to his command, Do this in remembrance 
of me. And can you disobey? Like Mary arise, 
and come at his call; come quickly, whilst the Mas- 
ter is here by his Spirit in the hearts of many, and 
by his word and ordinances addressing you, saying, 
All things are ready: Come. The door is now open. 
Renounce all your vain excuses, delay not, but haste: 


and come, for behold now is the accepted time. 


Brethren and Sisters in Zion: 
We have upon our table before us, emblemati- 
cally, the body and blood of Christ, whose flesh is 


body of him who said unto his disciples, when per- — 


_ sonally with them here on earth, Except ye eat my - 


flesh and drink my blood ye have no life in you.— 


Put on the wedding garment and come unto the 


feast, penitently, believingly and obediently. Amen. 


Tue following are the persons to whom the preceding ad- 
dress was made, and who were then received into the church. 


Rufus Foot 
Erastus Palmer 
Sylvia Palmer 
Timothy Bartholomew, Jr. 
Mariette Bartholomew 
William Evarts 
Cornelia Evarts 

- Nathaniel Stacey Smith 
Eliza Smith 
Joseph Austin 
Celia Austin 
Abiather Foot 
Sarah Elvira Foot 
Polly Lindsley 
Anna Louisa Foot 
Roxana Foot 
Betsey Hunt 
Asenath Button 
Mary Eliza Potter 
Lucy Fowler Tyler 
Eliza Pamela Foot 


Julia Matilda Evarts 
Hannah Mansfield Douglass 
Jennette Cook 

Mary Adeline Dawson 
Abby Ann Talmadge 
Polly Ann Foot 
Mariette Foot 

Sally Blakesley 

Abigail Blakesley 
Betsey Ann Tyler 
Caroline Tyler 
Caroline Elizabeth Foot 
Seneca Barnes 

Thomas Holt Dawson 
Levi Talmadge 
Langdon Harrison 
Charles Foot 

Heman Walker ie 
Benjamin Douglass 
Bela Harrison Foot. 
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ORATION. mF 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate and 


House of Representatives of the United States: 


Ir the authority by which I am now called to address you 
is one of the highest honors that could be conferred upon a 
citizen of this Union by his countrymen, I cannot dissemble to 
myself that it embraces at the same time one of the most ar- 
duous duties that could be imposed. Grateful to you for the 
honor conferred upon me by your invitation, a sentiment of irre- 
pressible and fearful diffidence absorbs every faculty of my soul 
in contemplating the magnitude, the difficulties, and the delicacy 


of the task which it has been your pleasure to assign to me. 


I am to speak to the North American States and People, 
assembled here in the persons of their honored and confidential 
Lawgivers and Representatives. I am to speak to them, by 
their own appointment, upon the Life and Character of a man, 
whose life was, for nearly threescore years, the history of the 
civilized world—of a man, of whose character, to say that it is 


indissolubly identified with the Revolution of our Independence 


$ 


- 
is little more than to mark the features of his childhood—of a 
man, the personified image of self-circumscribed liberty. Nor 
.¢an it escape the most superficial observation, that, in speaking 
to the fathers of the land upon the Life and Character of 
LAFAYETTE, I cannot forbear to touch upon topics which are 
yet deeply convulsing the world, both of opinion and of action. 
I am to walk between burning ploughshares—to tread upon fires 


which have not yet even collected cinders to cover them. 


If, in addressing their countrymen upon their most important 
interests, the Orators of Antiquity were accustomed to begin by 
supplication to their gods that nothing unsuitable to be said or 
unworthy to be heard might escape from their lips, how much 
more forcible is my obligation to invoke the favor of Him “ who 
touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire,”? not only to extinguish 
- in the mind every conception unadapted to the grandeur and 
sublimity of the theme, but to draw from the bosom of the deep- 
est conviction thoughts congenial to the merits which it is the 
duty of the Discourse to unfold, and words not unworthy of the 


dignity of the Auditory before whom I appear. 


In order to form a just estimate of the Life and Character 
of Lafayette, it may be necessary to advert, not only to the 
circumstances connected with his birth, education, and lineage, 
but to the political condition of his country and of Great 
Britain, her national rival and adversary, at the time of. his 


birth, and during his years of childhood. 


On the sixth day of September, one thousand seven hundred 


vi +3 5 mae a 
‘wi a A vr. 
and fifty-seven, the hereditary Monarch of the British Islands 
was a native of Germany. A rude, illiterate old soldier of 


the wars for the Spanish succession’; little versed even in the 


' language of the Nations over which he ruled; educated to the 


maxims and principles of the Feudal Law; of openly licen- 
tious life, and of moral character far from creditable :—he styled 
himself, by the grace of God; of Great Britait, France, and 
Ireland, King ; but there was another and real King of France, 
no better, perhaps moree, than himself, and with whom he was 
then at war. This was Louis, the fifteenth of the name, great 
grandson of his immediate predecessor, Louis the Fourteenth, 
sometimes denominated the Great. These two Kings held their 
thrones by the law of hereditary succession, variously modified, 
in France by the Roman Catholic, and in Britain by Protestant 


Reformed Christianity. 


They were at war—chiefly for conflicting claims to the pos- 
session of the Western Wilderness of North America—a prize, 
the capabilities of which are now unfolding themselves with a 
grandeur and magnificence unexampled in the history of the 
world ; but of which, if the nominal possession had -remained 
in either of the two Princes, who were staking their Kingdoms 
upon the issue of the strife, the buffalo and the beaver, with 
their hunter, the Indian savage, would, at this day, have been, 


as they then were the only inhabitants. 


In this war, GEORGE WASHINGTON, then at the age 
of twenty-four, was on the side of the British German King, a 


youthful, but heroic combatant; and, in the same war, the 
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father of Lafayette was on the opposite side, exposing his life 
§ the heart of Germany, for the eaune of the King of France. 
On that day, the sixth of September, one thousand seven 
hundred and ‘fifty-seven, was born GILBERT MOTIER DE 
LAFAYETTE, at the Castle of Chavaniac, in Auvergne, and a 
few months after his birth his father fell in battle at Minden. 
Let us here observe the influence of political institutions 
over the destinies and the characters of men. George the 
Second was a German Prince; he had been made King of the 
British Islands by the accident of his birth: that is’ to say, 
because his great grandmother had been the daughter of James 
the First; that great orandmother had been married to the 
King of Bohemia, and her youngest daughter had been married 
to the Elector of Hanover. George the Second’s father was 
her son, and when James the Second had been. expelled from 
his throne and his country by the indignation of his People, 
who revolted against his tyranny, and when his two daughters 
who succeeded him had died without issue, George the First, 
the son of the Electress of Hanover, became King of Great 
Britain by the settlement of an Act of Parliament, blending 
together the principle of hereditary succession with that of 
Reformed Protestant Christianity and the rights of the Church 


of England. 


The throne of France was occupied by virtue of the same 
principle of hereditary succession, differently modified, and 


blended with the Christianity of the Church of Rome. From 
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this line of succession all females were inflexibly excluded. 


Louis the Fifteenth, at the age of six years, had become the 
absolute Sovereign of France, because he was the great grand- 
son of his immediate predecessor. He was of the third gene- 
ration in descent from the preceding King, and by the law of 
primogeniture engrafted upon that of lineal succession, did, by 
the death of his ancestor, forthwith succeed, though in child- 
hood, to an absolute throne, in preference to numerous descend- 


ants from that same ancestor, then in the full vigor of manhood. 


The first reflection that must occur to a rational being, in 
contemplating these two results of the principle of hereditary 
succession, as resorted to for designating the rulets of Nations, 
is, that two persons more unfit to occupy the thrones of Britain 
and of France, at the time of their respective accessions, could 
scarcely have been found upon the face of the Globe—George the 
Second, a foreigner, the son and grandson of foreigners, born 
beyond the seas, educated in uncongenial manners, ignorant of 
the Constitution, of the Laws, even of the Language of the 
People over whom he was to rule; and Louis the Fifteenth, an 
infant, incapable of discerning his right hand from his left. Yet, 
strange ‘as it may sound to the ear of unsophisticated reason, 
the British Nation were wedded to the belief that this act of set- 
tlement, fixing their Crown upon the heads of this succession of 
total strangers, was the brightest and most glorious exemplifi- 
cation of their national freedom; and not less strange, if aught in 
the imperfection of human reason could seem strange, was that 
deep conviction of the French People, at the same period, that 


their chief glory and happiness consisted in the vehemence of 
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_ their affection for their King, because he was descended in an 


unbroken male Jine of genealogy from Saint Louis. 


* One of the fruits of this line of hereditary succession, modi- 
fied by sectarian principles of. religion, was to make peace and 
war, the happiness or misery of the People of the British Empire, 
dependent upon the fortunes of the Electorate of Hanover—the 
personal domain of their imported King. This was a result ca- 
lamitous alike to the People of Hanover, of Britain, and of 
France; for it was one of the two causes of that dreadful war 
then waging between them; and as the cause, so was this a 
principal theatre of that disastrous war. It was at Minden, in 
the heart of the Electorate of Hanover, that the father of Lafay- 
ette fell, and left him an orphan, a victim to that war and to 


the principle of hereditary succession from which it emanated. 


_ Thus, then, it was on the 6th of September, 1757, the day 
‘when Lafayette was born. ‘The Kings of France and Britain 
were seated upon their thrones by virtue of the principle of 
hereditary succession, variously modified and blended with different 
forms of religious faith, and they were waging war against each 
other, and exhausting the blood and treasure of their People for 
causes in which neither of the Nations had any beneficial or 


lawful . interest. 


In this war the father of Lafayette fell in the cause of his 
King, but not of his country. He was an officer of an invading 
army, the instrument of his Sovereign’s wanton ambition and 


‘ | 
lust of conquest. The People of the Electorate of Hanover 


MS 


had done no wrong to him or to his country. When his son 
came to an age capable of understanding the irreparable loss 
that he had suffered, and to reflect upon the causes of his 
father’s fate, there was no drop of consolation mingled in the 
cup from the consideration that he had died for his country. 
And when the youthful mind was awakened to meditation upon 
the rights of Mankind, the principles of Freedom, and. theories 
of Government, it cannot be difficult to perceive, in the illus- 
trations of his own family records, the source of that aversion 
to hereditary rule, perhaps the most distinguishing feature of 
his political opinions, and to which he adhered through all the 


vicissitudes of his life. 


In the same war, and at the same time, George Washington 
was armed, a loyal subject, in support of his King; but to him 
that was also the cause of his country. His commission was 
not in the army of George the Second, but issued under the 
authority of the Colony of Virginia, the province in. which he 
received his birth. On the borders of that province, the war in 
its most horrid forms was waged—not a war of mercy, and of 
courtesy, like that of the civilized embattled Legions of Europe ; 
but war to the knife—the war of Indian savages, terrible to 
man, but more terrible to the tender sex, and most terrible to 
helpless infancy. In defence of his country against the ravages 
of such a war, Washington in the dawn of manhood had drawn 
his sword, as if Providence, with deliberate purpose, had sancti- 
fied for him the practice of. war, all-detestable and unhallowed 
as it is, that he might in a cause virtuous and exalted by its 


motive and its end, be trained and fitted in a congenial school 
(9) 


~ 


‘to march in aftertimes the leader of heroes in the war of his 


= country’s Independence. | 


At the time of the birth of Lafayette, this war which. was 
to make him a fatherless child, and in which Washington was 
daying broad and deep in the defence and protection of his 
native land the foundations of his unrivalled renown, was but in 
its early stage. ‘ft was ‘to continue five years longer, and was 
to close with the total extineuishment of the ‘colonial dominion 
of France on ‘the Continent of ‘North America. The deep 
humiliation of France, and the triumphant .ascendancy on this 
Continent of her rival, were the first results of this great 
national conflict. The complete expulsion of France from 
North America seemed, to the superficial vision of men, to fix 
the British power over these extensive regions on foundations 
_ immovable as the everlasting hills. 

Let us pass in imagination a period of only twenty years, 
and aliglit upon the borders of the river Brandywine. Wash- 
ington is ‘Commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States of America—war is again raging in the heart of his 
native lind—hostile armies, of one and the same name, blood, and 
- fanguage, are arrayed ‘for battle on the banks of the stream ; 
and Philadelphia, where the United States are in Congress 
assembled, and whence their Decree of Independence has: gone 
forth, is the destined prize to the conflict of the day. Who 
is that tall slender youth, of foreign air and aspect, scarcely 
emerged from the years of boyhood and fresh from the walls 


of a college, fighting, a volunteer, at the side of Washington, 


Nee 


bleeding, unconsciously to himself, and rallying his men to 
secure the retreat of the scattered American ranks? It is 
Gitsert Morier ve Laraverre!—the son of the victim of 
Minden! and he is bleeding in the cause of North: Amétican 
Independence and of Freedom. 


We pause one moment to inquire what was this cause 
of North American Independence, and what were the motives 
and inducements to the youthful stranger to devote himself, 


his life, and fortune, to it. 


The People of the British Colonies in North America, after a 
controversy of ten years’ duration with their Sovereign beyond the 
seas, upon an attempt by him and his Parliament. to tax them 
without their consent, had been constrained by necessity to 
declare themselves independent—to dissolve the tie of their alle-_ 
giance to him—to renounce their right to his protection, and to 
assume their station among the independent civilized Nations ot 
the Earth. This had been done with a deliberation and solemnity 
unexampled in the history of the world—done in the midst of a 
civil war, differing in character from any of those which for 
centuries before had desolated Europe. ‘The war had arisen upon 
a question between the rights of the People and the powers of 
their Government. ‘The discussions in the progress of the con- 
troversy had opened to the contemplations of men the first 
foundations of civil society and of government. The war of In- 
dependence began by litigation upon a pettye stamp on paper, and 
a tax of three pence a pound upon tea; but these broke up the 


fountains of the great deep, and the deluge ensued. Had_ the 
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British Parliament the right to tax Mi People of the Colonies in 
another hemisphere, not represented in the Imperial Legislature ? P 
_ They affirmed they had: the People of the Colonies insisted they 
had not. There’ were ten years of pleading before they came to 
an issue; and all the legitimate sources of power and all the 
primitive elements of freedom, were scrutinized, debated, analyzed, 
and elucidated, before the lighting of the torch of Ate, and her 
ery of havoc upon letting slip the dogs of war. ‘ 

When the day of conflict came, the issue of the contest was 
necessarily changed. The People of the Colonies had maintained 
the contest on the principle of resisting the invasion of chartered 
rights—first by argument and remonstrance, and finally by appeal 
to the sword. But with the war came the necessary exercise of 
sovereign powers. The Declaration of Independence justified itself 
as the only possible remedy for insufferable wrongs. It seated itself 
upon the first foundations of the law of nature, and the incon- 


testable doctrine of human rights. There was no longer any 


question of the constitutional powers of the British Parliament, or _ 


of violated colonial charters. Thenceforward the American Nation 
supported its existence by war; and the British Nation by war 
was contending for conquest. As between the two parties the. 
single question at issue was Independence—but in the confederate 
existence of the North American Union, Liserry—not only their 


own liberty, but the vital principle of liberty to the whole race 
of civilized man was involved. 


2 


*. 
It was at this stage of the conflict, and immediately after the 


Declaration of Independence, that it drew the attention, and 


¥ 


called into action the” a... and the intellectual 
faculties of Lafayette, then in the nineteenth year of his age. 
The war was revolutionary. It began by the dissolution of the ‘ 

British Government in the Colonies, the People of which were 
by that operation left without any Government whatever. They 
were then at one and the same time maintaining their independ- 
ent national existence by war, and forming new social compact 
for their own government thenceforward. The construction of 
civil society ; the extent and the limitations of organized power ; 
the establishment of a system of government combining the greatest 
enlargement of individual liberty with the most perfect preserv- 
ation of public order, were the continual occupations of every 
mind. The consequences of this state of things to the history of 
mankind, and especially to Europe, were foreseen by none 
Europe saw nothing but the war—d People struggling for liberty 
and against oppression; and the People in every part of Europe 


sympathized with the People of the American Colonies. 


With their governments it was not so. The people of the Ame- 
rican Colonies were insurgents—all Governments abhor insurrec. 
tion—they were revolted colonists. The great maritime Powers 
of Europe had Colonies of their own, to which the example of 
resistance against oppression might be contagious. The American 
Colonies were stigmatized in all the official acts of the British 
Government as rebels; and rebellion to the governing part of 
mankind is as the sin of witchcraft. The Governments of Ku- 


rope therefore, were, at heart, on the side of the British Govern-' 


ment in this war, and the Peopl Europe were on the side of 


the American People. 


oS Lafayette, by his position and condition in life, was ene of 
those who, governed by the ordinary impulses which influence and 
control the conduct of men, would have sided in sentiment with 


the British or Royal cause. 


splendid Monarchy of Europe, and in the highest rank of her 


Lafayette was born a subject of the most absolute and most 


proud and chivalrous Nobility. He had been educated at a col- 
lege of the University of Paris, founded by the royal munificence 
of Louis the Fourteenth, or of his Minister Cardinal Richelieu. 
Left an orphan in early childhood, with the inheritance of a 
princely fortune, he had been married at sixteen years of age 
to a daughter of the house of Noailles, the most distinguished 
family of the Kingdom—scareely deemed in public consideration 
inferior to that which wore the Crown. He came into gitine life, 
at the change from boy to man, a husband and a father, in the full 
enjoyment of every thing that avarice could covet, with a certain 
prospect before him of all that ambition could crave. Happy in 
his domestic affections, incapable from the benignity of his nature 
of envy, hatred, or revenge, a life of « ignoble ease and indolent 
repose”’ seemed to be that which nature and fortune had combined 
to prepare before him. ‘To men of ordinary mould this condition 
would have led to a life of luxurious apathy and sensual indul- 
gence. Such was the life into which, from the operation of the 


_ same causes, Louis the Fifteenth had sunk, with his household and 


Court; while Lafayette was sing to manhood, surrounded by the: 
contamination of their example. Had his natural endowments 
been even of the higher and nobler order of such as adhere to vir- 
tue, aay in the lap of prosperity and in the bosom of temptation, 
he might have lived and died a pattern of the Nobility of France, 
to be classed in aftertimes with the Turennes and the Montau- 
siers of the age of Lod the Fourteenth, ee wath the Villars of 
the Lamoignons of the age immediately preceding his own.. ®, 

But as in the firmament of Heaven that rolls over our heads 
there is among the stars of the first magnitude one so pre-emi- 
nent in splendor, as, in the opinion of astronomers, to constitute 
a class by itself, so. in the fourteen hundred years of the French 
Monarchy: among the multitudes of great and mighty men which 
it has evolved, the name of Lafayette: stands unrivalled in the 
solitude of glory. : 


In entering upon the threshold. of life, a. career was to open 
before him. He had the option of the Court or the Camp. An 
office was tendered to him in the household of the King’s bro- 
ther, the Count de Province, since successively a reyal Exile 
and a reinstated King. The servitude and maction of a Court 
had no charms for him; he preferred a commission in the army, 
and, at the time of the Declaration of Independence, was a cap- 


tain of dragoons in the garrison at Metz. 


There, at an entertainment given by his relative the Mare- 
chal de Broglie, the Commandant of the place, to the Duke of 
Gloucester, brother to the British King, and then a transient 
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traveller through that part of 
of intelligence received that morning by the English Prince from 

. London, that the Congress of Rebels at Philadelphia had issued 
a Declaration of Independence. A conversation ensues ‘upon the 
causes which have contributed to produce this event, and upon 
_the consequences which may be expected to flow from it. The 
imagination of Lafayette has caught across the Atlantic tide the 
park emitted from the Declaration of Independence; his heart 
has kindled at the shock; and before he slumbers upon his pil- 


low he has resolved to devote his life and fortune to the cause. | 


You have before you the cause and the man. The self- 
devotion of Lafayette was twofold. First, to the people, main- 
taining a bold and seemingly desperate struggle against oppres- , 
sion, and for national ahdovitices Secondly, and chiefly, to the 
principles. of their Declaration, which then first unfurled before 
his eyes the consecrated standard of human rights. To that 
standard, without an instant of hesitation, he repaired. Where 
it would lead him it is scarcely probable that he himself then 
foresaw. It was then identical with the stars and stripes of 
the. American Union, floating to the breeze from the Hall of 
Independence at Philadelphia. Nor sordid avarice, nor vulgar 
ambition, could point his footsteps to the pathway leading to that 
banner. To the love of ease or pleasure nothing could be more 
repulsive. Something may be allowed to the beatings of the 
youthful breast which make ambition virtue, and something to 
the spirit of military adventure imbibed from his profession, and 
which he felt in common with many others. France, Germany, 


Poland, furnished to the armies of this Union, in our revolutionary 
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struggle, no inconsiderable number of officers of high rank and 
distinguished merit. The names ‘of Pulaski and De Kalb are 
numbered among the martyrs of our freedom, and their ashes 
repose in our soil side by side with the ‘canonized bones of 
Warren and of Montgomery. To the virtues of Lafayette a 
more protracted career and happier earthly destinies were re- 
served. ‘To the moral principle of political action the sacrific 
of no other man were comparable to his. Youth, health, fortune e 
the favor of his King; the enjoyment of ease and pleasure; even 
the choicest blessings of domestic felicity—he gave, them all for 
toil and danger in a distant land, and an almost hopeless cause ; 
but it was the cause of justice, and of the rights of human kind. 
‘The resolve is firmly fixed, and it now remains to be carrie 
into execution. On the 7th of December, 1776, Silas Deane, then 
a secret agent of the American Congress at Paris, stipulates with 
the, Marquis de Lafayette that he shall receive a commission, to. 
date from that day, of Major General in the Army of the United 
States; and the Marquis stipulates in return, to depart when and 
how Mr. Deane shall judge proper, to serve the United States 
with all possible zeal without pay or emolument, reserving to 
himself only the liberty of returning to Europe if his family or 
his King should recall him. 


Neither his family nor his King were willing that he should 
depart ; nor had Mr. Deane the power either to conclude this 
contract or to furnish the means of his conveyance to America. 
Difficulties rise up before him only to be dispersed, and obstacles 
thicken only to be surmounted. The day after the signature of 
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the contract, Mr. Deane’s agency 2 superseded by the arrival 
of Doctor Benjamin Franklin and Arthur Lee as his colleagues 
in commission; nor did they think themselves authorized to con- 
firm his engagements. Lafayette is not to be discouraged. The 
Commissioners extenuate nothing of the unpromising condition of 
their cause. Mr. Deane avows his inability to furnish him with 


a passage to the United States. «The more desperate the cause,” 


says Lafayette, “the greater need has it of my services; and, if 


Mr. Deane has no vessel for my passage, I shall purchase one 
myself, and will traverse the Ocean with a selected company of 


my own !? 


Other impediments arise. His design becomes known to the 
British Ambassador at the Court of Versailles, who remonstrates 
to the French Government against it. At his instance, orders. 
are issued for the detention of the vessel purchased by the Mar- 
quis, and fitted out at Bordeaux, and for the arrest of his person. 
To elude the first of these orders, the vessel is removed from 
Bordeaux to the neighboring port of Passage, within the dominion, 
of Spain. ‘The order for his own arrest is executed ; but_ by . 
stratagem and disguise he escapes from the custody of those who 
have him in charge, and before a second order can reach him he 
is safe on the ocean wave, bound to the land of Independence 


and of Freedom. 


It had been necessary to clear out the vessel for an island of 
the West Indies; but once at sea he avails himself of his right 
as owner of the ship, and compels his captain to steer for the 


shores of emancipated North America. He lands with his com- 
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panions, on the 25th. of April, 1777, in South Carolina, not far 
from Charleston, and finds a most cordial reception and hospi- 
table welcome in the house of Major Huger. 


§ 
Every detail of this adventurous expedition, full of incidents, 


combining with the simplicity of historical truth all the interest. 
of romance, is so well known and so familiar to the memory of 


all who hear me, that I pass them over without further notice. 
4 


From Charleston he proceeded to Philadelphia, where the 
Congress of the ‘Revolution were in session, and where he 
offered his services in the cause. Here again he was met 
with difficulties, which to men of ordinary minds would have 
been. insurmountable. Mr. Deane’s contracts were so numerous, 
and for offices of rank so high, that it was impossible they should 
be ratified by the Congress. He had stipulated for the ap- 
pointment of other Major Generals; and in the same contract 
with that of Lafayette, for eleven other officers, from the rank 
of Colonel to that of Lieutenant. To introduce these officers, 
strangers, scarcely one of whom could speak the language of the 
country, into the American army, to take rank and precedence 
over the native citizens whose ardent patriotism had pointed them 
to the standard of their country, could not, without great in- 
justice, nor without exciting the most fatal dissensions, have 
been done; and this answer was necessarily given as well to 
‘Lafayette as to the other: officers who had accompanied him 
from Europe. His reply was an offer to serve as a volunteer, and 
without pay. Magnanimity thus disinterested could not be re- 
sisted, nor could the sense of it be worthily manifested by a ,, 
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mere acceptance of the offer. On the Sist of July, 1777; there- 


fore, the following resolution and ere are recorded _ upon 


the Journals of Congress :— 
- 


“¢ Whereas the Marquis de ayes out of his great ‘zeal 
‘to the cause of Liberty in which ‘the’ United States are engaged, 
has left his family and connexions, and at his own expense 
come over to offer his service ‘to the United. States, without 
pension: or lileane’ allowance, and is anxious to risk his life 


in our cause : 


“ Resolved, That his sérvice ‘be accepted, and that ‘in’ con- 
‘sideration of his zeal, illustrious family, and connexions, ‘he 
ive the rank and commission of Major General in the Army 
of the United States.” 


He had the rank and commission, but. no’ command as a 
Major General. With this, all personal ambition was gratified 5 
and whatever services he ‘might perform, ‘he could attain ‘no 
higher rank in the American army. The discontents of officers: 
already in the service, -at being superseded in command by a 
stripling foreigner, were disarmed; nor was the prudence of 
Congress perhaps without its influence in withholding a com- 
mand, which but for a judgment premature “beyond the slow 
advance of years,” might have ‘hazarded ‘something of the sa- 


cred cause itself by confidence ‘too -hastily bestowed. 


The day ‘after the date of his ‘commission he was. introduced 


to Washington, Commander-in-chief of the armies of the Con-. 
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federation. It was the critical, period of the campaign of 1777. 


‘The British army, commanded by Lord Howe, was advancing 


from the head of Elk, to which they had been transported by 
sea from New York, upon Philadelphia. Washington, by a coun- 
teracting movement, had been approaching from his. line of de- 


fence in the Jerseys towards the city, and arrived, there on the 


Ist of August. It was a meeting of congenial souls. At the 


close of it Washington gave the youthful stranger an invitation 
to make the head quarters of the Commander-in-Chief his 
home’: that he should establish himself there at his, own time, 
and consider himself at all times as one of his family. It was 
natural that in giving this invitation he should aaa the 
contrast of the situation in which it would place him, with 
that of ease, and comfort, and luxurious enjoyment, which he | 
had left, at the splendid Court of Louis the Sixteenth, and of 
his beautiful and accomplished, but ill-fated Queen, then at the 
very summit of all which constitutes the common estimate of 
felicity. How deep and solemn was this contrast! No native 
American had undergone the trial of the same alternative. None 
of them, save Lafayette, had brought the same tribute, of his 
Hie: He fortune, and his honor, to a cause of a country foreign 
to his own. To Lafayette the soil of freedom was his country. 
His post of honor was the post of danger. His fireside was - 
the field of battle. He accepted with joy the invitation of 
Washington, and repaired forthwith to the Camp. ‘The bond 
of indissoluble friendship—the friendship of heroes, was sealed 
from the first hour of their meeting, to last throughout their 


lives and to Tive in the memory of mankind forever. 


‘? 
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It was pethaps ‘at the suggestion of the American Commis- 
sioners. in France that this invitation was given by Washington. 
In a letter from them of the 25th of May, 1777, to the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs, they announced that the Marquis had departed for 
the “United States in a ship of his own, accompanied by some 
officers of distinction, in order to serve in our armies. They ob- 
serve that he is exceedingly beloved, and that every body’s good 
wishes attend him.. They cannot but hope that he will meet with such 
a reception as will make the country and his expedition agreeable 
tohim, They further say that those who censure it as imprudent 
in him, do nevertheless applaud his spirit; and they are satisfied 
that civilities and respect shown to him will be serviceable to our 
cause in France, as pleasing not only to his powerful relations and 
to the Court, but to the whole French Nation. They finally add, 
that he had left a beautiful young wife, and for her sake parti- 
cularly, they hoped that his bravery and ardent desire to dis- 
tinguish himself would be a little restrained by the General’s 
(Washington’s) prudence, so as not to permit his being hazarded 


much but upon some important occasion. 


The head-quarters of Washington, serving as a volunteer with 
the rank and commission of a Major General without command, 
was precisely the station adapted to the development of his cha- 
racter, to his own honor, and that of the army, and to, the pru- 
dent management of the country’s cause. To him it was at once 
a severe school of experience, and arigorous test of merit. . But 
it was not the place to restrain him from exposure to danger, 
The time at which he joined the Camp was one. of pre-eminent 


peril. The British Government, and the Commander-in-chief of 
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the Uritislistorces, had imagined that the possession of Phila- ; 
delphia, combined with that of the line along the Hudson river, 
from the Canadian frontier to the city of New York, would be fatal 
to the American cause. By the capture of Burgoyne and his army : 
that portion of the project sustained a total defeat. The final pane 
of the war was indeed sealed with the capitulation of the 17th of 
October, 1777, at Saratoga—sealed, not with the subjugation, but 


with the independence of the North American Union. 


In the southern campaign the British comimanter was more 
successful. The fall of Philadelphia was the result of the battle 
of Brandywine, on the 11th of September. This was the first 
action in which Lafayette was engaged, and the first lesson of his ° 
practical military school was a lesson of misfortune. In the 
attempt to rally the American troops in their retreat, he received 
a musket ball in the leg. He was scarcely conscious of the wound 
till made sensible of it by the loss of blood, and even then ceased 
not his exertions in the field till he had secured and covered the 


retreat. 


This casualty confined him for some time to his bed at Phila- 
delphia, and afterwards detained him some days at Bethlehem; 
but within six week he rejoined the head-quarters of Washington, 
near Whitemarsh. He soon became anxious to obtain a command 


equal to his rank, and in the short space of time that he had 


‘been with the Commander-in-chief, had so thoroughly obtained 


his confidence as to secure an earnest solicitation from him to 
Congress in his favor. Ina letter. to Congress of the ist of 


November, 1777, he says: “The Marquis de Lafayette is 
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extremely solicitous of having a command. equal to his rank. I 
do not know in what light Congress will view the matter, but 
it appears to me, from a consideration of his illustrious and' import- 
ant connexions, the attachment which he has manifested for our 
cause, and the consequences which his return in disgust might 
‘pipduce, that it will be advisable to gratify him in his wishes; and 
the more so, as several gentlemen from France, who came over 
under some assurances, have gone back disappointed in their 
expectations. His conduct with respect to them stands in a 
favorable point of view, having interested himself to remove their 
uneasiness, and urged the impropriety of their making any unfa- 
vorable representations upon. their arrival at home; and in all his 
letters he has placed our affairs in the best situation he could. 
Besides, he is sensible, discreet in his manners, has made great 
proficiency in our language, and from the disposition he disco- 
vered at the battle of Brandywine, possesses a large share of 


bravery and military ardor.” 


Perhaps one of the highest encomiums ever pronounced of a man 
in public life, is that of a historian eminent for his profound acquaint- 
-ance with mankind, who in painting a great character by a single 
line says that he was just equal to all the duties of the highest offices 
which he attained, and never above them. There are in some men 
qualities which dazzle and consume to little or no valuable purpose. 
ey seldom belong to the great benefactors of mankind. They 
were not the qualities of Washington, or of Lafayette. The testi- 
monial offered by the American Commander to his young friend, 
after a probation of several months, and after the severe test of the 


disastrous day of Brandywine, was precisely adapted to the man in 
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whose favor it was given, and to the object which.it was to accom- 
plish. What earnestness of purpose! what sincerity of conviction! 
what energetic simplicity of expression! what thorough delineation 
of character! The merits of Lafayette to the eye of Washington 
are the candor and generosity of his disposition—the indefatigable 
industry of application which in the course of a few months has 
already given him the mastery of a foreign language—good sense— 
discretion of manners, an attribute not only unusual in early years 
but doubly rare in alliance with that enthusiasm so signally marked 
by his self-devotion to the American cause; and, to. crown all the . 
rest, the bravery and military ardor so brilliantly manifested at 
the Brandywine. \Here is no random praise ; no unmeaning 
panegyric.. This cluster of qualities, all plain and simple, but 
so seldom found in union together, so generally incompatible 
with one another, these are the properties eminently trustworthy in 
the judgment of Washington; and these are the properties which 
his discernment has found in Lafayette, and which urge him thus 
earnestly to advise the gratification of his wish by the assignment 
of a command equal to the rank which had been granted to his zeal 


and his illustrious name. 


The recommendation ef Washington had its immediate effect; 
and on the 1st'of December, 1777, it was resolved by Congress that 
he should be informed it was highly agreeable to Congress that the 
Marquis de Lafayette should be appointed to the command of a 


division in the Continental Army. 


He received accordingly such an appointment; and a plan was 


organized in Congress for a second invasion of Canada, at the head 
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of which he was placed. This expedition, originally projected with- 
out consultation with the Commander-in-chief, might be connected 
with the temporary dissatisfaction, in the community and in Con- 
gress, at the ill success of his endeavors to defend Philadelphia, 
which rival and unfriendly partisans were too ready to compare with 
the splendid termination, by the eapture of Burgoyne and his army, 
of the Northern campaign, under the command of General Gates. 
To foreclose all suspicion of participation in these views, Lafayette 
proceeded to the Seat of Congress, and, accepting the important 
' charge which it was proposed to assign to him, obtained at his par- 
ticular request that he should be considered as an officer detached 
from the army of Washington, and to remain under his orders. He 
then repaired in person to Albany, to take command of the troops 
who were to assembleat that place, in order to cross the Lakes on 
the ice, and attack Montreal; but on arriving at Albany he found 
none of the promised preparations in readiness—they were never 
effected. Congress some time after relinquished the design, and the 


Marquis was ordered to rejoin the army of Washington. 


In the succeeding month of May, his military talent was dis- 
played by the masterly retreat effected in the presence of an over- 
whelming superiority of the enemy’s force from the ‘position at 
Barren Hill, 


He was soon after distinguished at the battle of Monmouth; and 
in September, 1778, a resolution of Congress declared their high 
sense of his services, not only in the field, but in his exertions to 
conciliate and heal dissensions between the officers of the French 


feet under the command of Count d’Estaing and some of the native 
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officers of our army. These dissensions had arisen in the first 
“moments of co-operation in the service, and had threatened. per- 


nicious consequences. 


In the month of April, 1776, the combined wisdom of the Count 
de Vergennes and of M. Turgot, the Prime Minister and the 
Financier of Louis the Sixteenth, had brought him to the conclusion 
that the event the most desirable to France with regard to the con- 
troversy between Great Brita and her American Colonies, was 
that the insurrection should be suppressed. This judgment, evinc- 
ing only the total absence of all moral considerations, in the 
estimate, by these eminent statesmen, of what was desirable to 
France, had undergone a great change by the close of the year 1'777. 
The Declarztion of Independence had changed the question between 
the parties.’ The popular feeling of France was all on the side of 
the Americans: The daring and romantic movement of Lafayette, 
in defiance of the Government itself, then highly favored by public 
opinion, was followed by universal admiration. The spontaneous 
spirit of the people gradually spread itself even over the rank cor- 
ruption of the Court; a suspicious and deceptive neutrality suc- 
ceeded to an ostensible exclusion of the Insurgents from the ports 
of France, till the capitulation of Burgoyne satisfied the casuists 
of international law at Versailles that the suppression of the insur- 
rection was no longer the most desirable of events; but that the 
United States were, de facto, sovereign and independent; and that 
France might conclude a Treaty of Commerce with them, without — 
giving just cause of offence to the stepmother country. On the 
6th of February, 1778, a Treaty of Commerce between France and 


the United States was concluded, and with it, on the same day, a 
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Treaty of eyentual’ Defensive- Alliance, to take effect only-in the 
event of Great Britain’s resenting by war against France the 
consummation of the Commercial Treaty. The war immediately 
ensued, and in the summer of 1778 a French fleet under the com- 
mand of Count d’Estaing was sent to co-operate with the forces of 


the United States for the maintenance of their Independence. 


_ By these events the position of the Marquis de Lafayette was 
essentially changed. It became necessary for him to reinstate him- 
self in the good graces of his Sovereign, offended at his absenting 
himself from. his country without permission, but gratified with 
the distinction which he had acquired by gallant deeds in a ser- 
vice now become that of France herself. At the close of the 
campaign of 1778, with the approbation of his friend and patron, 
the Commander-in-chief, he addressed a letter to the President 
of Congress, representing his then present circumstances with the 
confidence of affection and gratitude, observing that the sentiments 
which bound him to his country could never be more properly 
spoken of than in the presence of men who had done so much 
for their own. «As long, continued he, as I thought E could 
dispose of myself, I made it my pride and pleasure to fight 
under American colors, in defence of a cause which I dare more 
particularly call ours, because I had the good fortune of bleeding 
for her. Now, Sir, that France is involved in a war, I am urged, 
by a sense of my duty, as well as by the love of my country, 
‘0 present myself before the King, and know in what manner 
1¢ judges proper to employ my services. The most agreeable 
f all will always be such as may enable me to. serve the com- 


hon cause among those whose friendship I had the happiness to° 
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_ obtain, and whose fortune I had the honor to follow in less 
smiling times. That reason: and’ other: 8, which I eve os the 
feelings of Congress, engage me to beg from them the liberty of 
going home for the next winter. — a 


As long as there were ahy hopes of an. active campaign, I 
did not think of leaving the field; now that I see a very peace- 
able and undisturbed moment, I take this bg sae of waiting 


on Congress.” 


In the remainder of the letter he dalicited that, in the event. 
of his request being granted, he might be considered as a soldier 
on furlough, heartily wishing to regain his colors and his esteemed 
and beloved fellow-soldiers. And he closes with a tender of any 
services which he might be enabled ‘to render to ‘the American 


cause in his own country. 


On the receipt of this letter, accompanied ‘by one from “General 
Washington, recommending te Congress, in terms most honorable 
to the Marquis, a compliance with his request, that body imme- 
diately passed resolutions granting lim an unlimited ‘leave of 
absence, with permission to return to the United States at his own 
most ‘convenient time; that the President of Congress should 
write him a letter returning him the thanks of Congress for that 
disinterested zeal which ‘had led him to America, and for the 
services he had rendered to the United States by the exertion 
of his courage and abilities on many signal occasions; and that 
the Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States at the Court of | 


Versailles should be directed to cause an elegant sword, with 
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proper devices, to be made, and presented to him in the name 
of the United States. These resolutions were communicated to 
him in a letter expressive of the sensibility congenial to them, 


from the President of Congress, Henry Laurens. 


He embarked in January, 1779, in the frigate Alliance, at 
Boston, and on the succeeding 12th day of February presented 
himself at Versailles. Twelve months had already elapsed since 
the conclusion of the Treaties of Commerce and of eventful Alli- 
ance between France and the United States. They had during 
the greater part of that time been deeply engaged in war with a 
common cause against Great Britain, and it was the cause in 
which Lafayette had been shedding his blood: yet, mstead of 
receiving him with open arms, as the pride and ornament of his 
country, a cold and hollow-hearted order was issued to him not 
— to present himself at Court, but to consider himself under arrest, 
with permission to receive visits only from his relations. This 
ostensible mark of the Royal displeasure was to last eight days, 
and Lafayette manifested his sense of it only by a letter to the 
Count de Vergennes, inquiring whether the interdiction upon him 
to receive visits was to be considered as extending to that of 
Doctor Franklin. The sentiment of universal admiration which 
had followed him at his first departure, greatly increased by his 
splendid career of service during the two years of his absence, 


indemnified him for the indignity of the courtly rebuke. 


He remained in France through the year 1779, and returned 
to the scene of action early in the ensuing year. He continued 
in the French service, and was appointed to command the King’s 
own regiment of dragoons, stationed during the year in various 
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parts of the Kingdom, and holding an incessant correspondence 
with the Ministers of Foreign Affairs and of War, urging the 
employment of a land and naval force in aid of the American 
cause. ‘The Marquis de Lafayette,” says Dr. Franklin, in a 
letter of the 4th of March, 1780, to the President of Congress, — 
«who, during his residence in France, has been extremely zealous 
in supporting our cause on all occasions, returns again to fight 
for it. He is infinitely esteemed and beloved here, and I am 
persuaded will do every thing in his power to merit a continu 


ance of the same affection from America.” 


Immediately after his. arrival in the United ‘States, it was, 
on the 16th of May, 1780, resolved in Congress, that they con- 
sidered his return to America to resume his command as a fresh 
proof of the disinterested zeal and persevering attachment which 
have justly recommended him to the public confidence and ap- 
plause, and that they received with pleasure a tender of the 


further services of so gallant and meritorious an officer. 


' From this time until the termination of the campaign of 1781, 
by the surrender of Lord Cornwallis and his army at Yorktown, 
his service was of incessant activity, always signalized by military 
talents unsurpassed, and by a spirit never to be subdued. At 
the time of the treason of Arnold, Lafayette was accompanying 
his Commander-in-chief to an important conference and consult- 
ation with the French General, Rochambeau; and then, as in 
every stage of the war, it seemed as if the position which he 
occupied, his personal character, his individual relations with 


Washington, with the officers of both the allied armies, and 
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with the armies themselves, had been specially ordered to promote 

anid secure that harmony and’ mutual good understanding indis- 
pensable to the ultimate success of the common cause. His 
position, too, as a foreigner by birth, a European, a volunteer 
ail the American service, and a person of high rank in his 
native eountry, pointed him out as peculiarly suited to the 
painful duty of deciding upon the character of the crime, and 
upon the fate of the British officer, the accomplice and victim 
of the detested ‘traitor, Arnold. 


{In the early part of the campaign of 1781, when Cornwallis 
with ‘an overwhelming force was spreading ruin and devastation 
over the Southern portion of the Union, we find Lafayette, 
with means altogether ‘inadequate, charged with the defence of 
the Territory of Virginia. Always equal to the emergencies in 
which cireumstatices placed him, his expedients for encountering 
and surmounting ‘the obstacles which they cast in his way are 
invariably stamped ‘with the peculiarities of his character. The 
troops placed under his command for the defence of Virginia 
were chiefly taken from the Eastern regiments, unseasoned to 
the climate of the South, and prejudiced against it as unfavo- 
rable to the health of the natives of the more rigorous regions 
of the North. Desertions became frequent, till they threatened 
the very dissolution of the corps. Instead of resorting to military 
execution to retain his men, he appeals to the sympathies of 
honor. He states, in general orders, the great danger and diffi- 
culty of the enterprize upon which he is about to embark ; 
represents the only possibility by which it can promise success,— 


the faithful adherence of the ‘soldiers to their chief, and his 
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confidence that they will not abandon him., He then adds, 
that if, however, any individual of the detachment was candies 
to follow \him, a passport to return to his home should | be | 
forthwith granted him upon his application. It is to a cause like 


that of American Independence that resources ‘like this are. 


congenial, After these general orders, nothing more -was_ heard 


of desertion. The very cripples of the, army" preferred, paying 
for their.own transportation to follow the corps, rather: than 
to ask for the dismission which had been made so easily accessible 


to all. 


But how shall the deficiencies of the military chest be sup- 
plied ? The want of money was heavily pressing upon the ser- 
vice in every direction. Where are the sinews of. war? How 
are the troops to march without shoes, linen, clothing of all 
descriptions, and other necessaries of life? Lafayette has founil 
them all. From the patriotic merchants ‘of Baltimére je. obtains 
on the pledge of his own personal credit, a loan of money ade- 
quate to the purchase of the materials ; and from the fair hands 
of the daughters of the Monumental City, even then worthy to 
be so called, he obtains the toil of making up the needed » gar- 


ments. 


The details of the campaign, from its unpromising outset, when 
Cornwallis the British Commander exulted in anticipation that 
the boy could not escape him. till the storming of . the twin re- 
doubts, in emulation of gallantry by the valiant Frenchmen. of 
Viomesnil, and the Americin fellow-soldiers of Lafayette led by 


him:to ‘victory at Yorktown, must be left to the recording pen 
r 


"Ua 
of History. Both redoubts were carried at the point of the sword, 
and Cornwallis, with averted face, surrendered his'sword to Wash- 


ington. 


‘This was the last vital struggle of the war, which however 
lingered through another year rather of negotiation than of action. 
Immediately after the capitulation at Yorktown, Lafayette asked 
and obtained again a leave of absence to visit his family and his 
country, and with ‘this closed his military service in the field du- 
ring the Revolutionary War. But it was not for the, individual 
enjoyment of his renown that he returned to France. The resolu- 

‘tions of Congress accompanying that which gave him a discretionary 
leave of absence, while honorary in the highest degree to him were 
equally marked by a grant’ of virtual credentials for negotiation 
and ‘by the trust of confidential powers, together with a letter 
of the warmest commendation ‘of the gallant soldier to the favor 
of: his King, The ensuing year was consumed in preparations 
for a formidable combined French and Spanish expedition against 
the British Islands in the West Indies, and particularly the Island 
of Jamaica; thence to recoil upon New York, and to pursue: the 
offensive war into Canada. The fleet destined for this gigantic 
undertaking was already assembled at Cadiz; and Lafayette, 
appointed the chief of the Staff, was there ready to embark upon 
this perilous adventure, when, on the SOth of November, 1782, 
the preliminary treaties of peace were concluded between his 
Britannic Majesty on one part, and the Allied Powers of France, 
Spain, and the United States of America, on the other. The first 
intelligence of this event received by the American Congress was 


in the communication of a letter from Lafayette. 


The war of American Independence is closed. The People of 
the North American Confederation are in union, sovereign and. in- 
dependent. Lafayette at twenty-five years of age has lived the 
life of a patriarch, and illustrated. the career of a hero. ~ Had his 
days upon earth been then numbered, and had he then slept with 
his fathers, illustrious as for centuries their names had been, his 
name to the end of time would have transcended them all. For- 
tunate youth! fortunate beyond even the measure of. his com- 
panions in arms with whom he had achieved the glorious consum- 
mation of American Independence! His fame was all his. own— 
not cheaply earned—not ignobly won. His fellow-soldiers had 
been the champions and defenders of their. country. They 
reaped for themselves, for their wives, their children, their pos- 
terity to the latest time, the rewards. of their dangers and 
their toils. Lafayette had watched, and labored, and fought, 
and bled—not: for himself, not for his family, not, in the first 
instance, even for his country. In the legendary tales of 
Chivalry we read of tournaments at which: a foreign and un- 
known Knight suddenly presents himself, armed in. complete 
steel; and with the vizor down enters the ring to contend 
with the assembled flower of Knighthood for the prize of 
honor, to be awarded by the hand of Beauty; bears it in 
triumph away, and disappears from the astonished multitude of 
competitors and spectators of the feats of arms. But where in 
the rolls of History, where in the fictions of Romance, where 
but in the life of Lafayette, has been seen the noble stranger, 
flying, with the tribute of his name, his rank, his affluence, his 
ease, his domestic bliss, his treasure, his blood, to the relief 


of a suffering and distant land in the hour of her deepest 


calamity—baring his bosom to her foes, and not at the tran- 
sient pageantry of a tournament, but for a succession of five. 
years sharing all. the vicissitudes of her fortunes; always 
eager to appear at the. post of danger—tempering the glow of 
youthful ardor with ‘the cold caution of a veteran commander 5 
bold and daring in action ; prompt in execution _rapid in 
pursuit ; fertile in expedients; unattainable in retreat ; ; often 
exposed, but never surprised, never disconcerted 5 eluding, his 
enemy when within his fancied grasp; bearing upon. ‘him with 
irresistible sway when of force to cope with him in the con- 
flict of arms! And what is this but the diary of Lafayette, 
from the day of his rallying the scattered. fugitives of the 
Brandywine, insensible of the blood . flowing from his wound, 
to the storming of the redoubt.at Yorktown ! | 
Henceforth. asa public man Layfayette 1s to be considered 
as a Frenchman,.always active and ardent,to serve the United 
States, but no longer in their service as an officer. So trans- 
cendent had been his merits in the common cause, that to 
reward. them the rule of progressive advancement in the armies 
of France was set aside for him. He received from the 
Minister .of War a notification that from the day of his retire- 
‘ment from the: service of the United States as a Major General, 
at the close of the war, he should hold the same rank inthe 
armies of France, to date from the day of the capitulation of 


Lord Cornwallis. 


Henceforth he is a Frenchman, destined to perform. in the 


history of his country a part as peculiarly his own, and not 


less glorious than that which he had performed in ‘the war of 
Independence. A short period of profound peace followed the 
great triumph of Freedom. The desire of Lafayette aitee more 
to see the land of his adoption and the associates of his glory, 
the fellow- sdyakens who had become to him as brothers, and the 
friend aud patron of his youth who had become to him as a 
father—sympathizing with their desire once more to see him— 
to see in their prosperity him who had first come to them in 
their affliction—induced him in the year 1784 to pay’ a visit to’ 
the United States. : . 


On the 4th of August of that year he landed at New 
York, and in the space of five months from that time visited 
his venerable friend at Mount Vernon, where he was then living 
in retirement, and traversed ten States of the Union; receiving 
every where, from their Legislative Assemblies, from the Mu- 
nicipal Bodies of the cities and towns through which he passed, 
from the officers of the army his late associates (now restored | 
‘to the virtues and occupations of ‘private life), and even from 
the recent émigrants from Ireland, who had come to adopt 
for their country the self-emancipated land, addresses of graiu- 
lation and of joy—the effusions of hearts grateful mm the enjoy- 
ment of the blessings for the possession of which they had 
been so largely indebted to his exertions—and, finally, from 
“tie United States of America in Congress assembled at: 


Treuton.' 


On the 9th of December it was resolved by that body that 


fa committee to consist of one member from’ each State should 
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be appointed to receive, and in the name of ee take leave 
of the Marquis. That they should be instructed to assure him 
that Congress continued to entertain the same high sense of his 
abilities and zeal to promote the welfare of America, both here 
and in Europe, which they had. frequently expressed and mani- 
fested on former occasions, and which, the recent marks of his 
attention to their commercial and other interest had perfectly 
confirmed. ‘That, as his uniform and unceasing attachment to 
to this country has resembled that of a patriotic citizen, the 
United States regard him with particular affection, and will not 
cease to feel an interest in whatever may concern his honor and 
prosperity, and that’ their best and kindest wishes will: always 


attend him.” 


And it was further resolved, that’a letter be written to his 
Most Christian Majesty, to be signed by his Excellency the 
President of Congress, expressive of the high sense which the 
United States in’ Congress assembled entertain of the zeal, 
talents, and meritorious services, of the Marquis de Lafayette, 


and recommending him to the favor and patronage of his 


Majesty. 


The first of these resolutions was, on the next day, carried 
into execution. At a solemn interview with the Committee of 
Congress, received in their Hall, and addressed by the Chairman 
of their Committee, John Jay, the purport of these resolutions 
was communicated to him. He replied in terms of fervent 
sensibility for the kindness manifested personally to himself; 


and with allusions to the situation, the prospects, and the duties 


of the People of this country, he pointed out the great interests 
which he believed it indespensable. to their welfare ‘that they 
should cultivate and cherish, In the following memorable sen- 
tences, the ultimate objects of his solicitude vale disclosed im a 


tone deeply solemn and impressive ;— 


‘May this immense Temple of Freedom,” said he, «ever 
stand, a lesson to oppressors, an example to the oppressed, a 
sanctuary for the rights of mankind! and may_ these te’ 
United States attain that complete splendor and prosperity which 
will, illustrate the blessings of their Government, and for ages 


to come rejoice the departed souls of its founders!” 


Fellow-citizens! Ages have passed away since these words 
were spoken; but ages are the years of the existence of Na- 
tions. The founders of this immense Temple of Freedom have 
all- departed, save here and there a solitary exception, even 
while I speak, at the point of taking wing. The prayer of 
Lafayette is not yet consummated. Ages upon ages are still 
to pass away before it can have its full accomplishment; and 
for its full accomplishment, his spirit, hovering over our heads, 
in more than echoes talks around these walls. It repeats the 
prayer which from his lips fifty years ago was at once a parting 
blessing and a prophecy; for were it possible for the whole 
human race now breathing the breath of life to be assembled 
within this Hall, your Orater would, in your name and in 
that of your constituents, appeal to them to testify for your 
fathers of the last generation, that, so far as has depended 


upon them, the blessing of Lafayette has been prophecy! Yes! 


this immense Temple of Freedom. still stands, a lesson to’ op- 
pressors, an example to the oppressed, and a sanctuary for the 
rights of mankind! Yes! with the smiles of a benignant Pro- 
vidence, the splendor and prosperity of these happy United. 
States have illustrated the blessings of their Government, and, 
we may humbly hope, have rejoiced the departed souls of its 
founders. For the past your fathers and you have been respon- 
sible. The charge of the future devolves upon you and upon 
your children. The vestal fire of Freedom is in your custody ! 
May the souls of its departed founders never be called to 
witness its extinction by neglect, nor a soil upon the purity 


of its keepers! 


‘With this valedictory, Lafayette took, as he and those who 
heard him then believed, a final leave of -the People of the 
United States. He returned to France, and arrived at Paris. 


on the 25th of January, 1785. 


He continued to take a deep interest in the concerns of 
the United States, and exerted his influence with the French 
Government to obtain reductions of duties favorable to their 
commerce and fisheries. In the summer of 1786 he visited 
several of the German Courts, and attended the last great review 
by Frederick the Second of his. veteran army—a review. un- 
usually splendid, and specially remarkable by the attendance of 
many of the most distinguished. military commanders of Europe. 
In the same year the Legislature of Virginia manifested the 
continued recollection of his services rendered to the People 


of that Commonwealth, by a complimentary token of gratitude , 


aT 


‘not less honorable than it was unusual. \ They reseed that 
two busts of Lafayette, ' to ibe executed by ‘the celebrated: 
- sculptor Houdon, should be procured at’ their expense 3 that ’ 
one of them should be placed in their own Legislative Hall, 
and the other presented, in their name, to the muniecipal.au-. 
‘thorities’ of the city of Paris. It was accordingly presented 
by Mr. Jefferson, then Minister Plenipotentiary’ of the United 
States in France, and by the permission of Louis the Six- 
teenth was accepted, and with appropriate solemnity placed in 
one of the Halls of the Hotel de’ Ville of the Metropolis of 


France.. 


We have gone through one stage of the life of Lafayette: 
we are now to see him acting upon another theatre—in a cause 
still essentially the same, but in the application of its prin- 


ciples to his own country. 


The immediately originating question which occasioned the 
French Revolution was the same with that from which the 
American Revolution had sprung—Taxation of the People without 
their consent. For nearly two centuries the Kings of France 
had been accustomed to levy taxes upon the People’ by Royal 
Ordinances.. But it was necessary that these Ordinances should 
be registered in the Parliaments or Judicial Tribunals; and 
these Parliaments claimed the right of remonstrating ‘against 
them, and sometimes refused the registry of them itself. The 
members of the Parliaments held their offices by purchase, but 
were ‘appointed by the King and were subject to banishment 


or imprisonment at his pleasure. Louis the Fifteenth, towards 
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‘ 


the close of his reign had abolished the Parliaments, but: my 


had been restored at the accession of his successor. 


The finances of the Kingdom were in extreme disorder. The 


Minister, ‘or Comptroller General, De Calonne, after attempting 
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various projects for obtaining the supplies, the amount and need of 


which he was with lavish hand daily increasing, bethought himself 


at last of calling for the counsel of others. He prevailed upon 


the King to conveke, not the States General, but an Assembly of 
Notables. There was something ridiculous in the very name by: 
which this meeting was called, but it consisted of a selection from 
all the Grandees and Dignitaries of the Kingdom. The two brothers 
of the King, all the Princes of the blood, Archbishops and Bishops, 
Dukes and Peers, the Chancellor and Presiding Members of the 
Parliaments, distinguished Members of the Noblesse, and the 
Mayors and Chief Magistrates of a few of the principal cities of 
the Kingdom, constituted this Assembly. It was a representation 
of every interest but that of the People. They were appointed 
hy the King, were members of the highest Aristocracy, and were 
assembled with the design that their deliberations should be con- 
fined exclusively to the subjects submitted to their consideration 
by the Minister. These were certain plans devised by him for 
replenishing the insolvent Treasury, by assessments upon the 
privileged classes, the very Princes, Nobles, Ecclesiastics, and 
Magistrates exclusively represented inthe Assembly itself. 

Of this meeting the Marquis de Lafayette was a member. It 
was held in February, 1787, and. terminated in the overthrow 
and banishment of the Minister by whom it had been convened, 


In the fiscal concerns which absorbed the care and attention of 


gihers, Lafayette took comparatively little interest. His views 


were more. comprehensive, 


~The Assembly consisted of one hundred and thirty-seven 
persons, and divided itself into seven sections or bureaux, each 
presided by .a Prince of the blood. Lafayette was allotted to 
the division under the Presidency of the Count d’ Artois, the 
younger brother of the King, and since known as Charles the 


Tenth. The propositions made by Lafayette were— 


1. The suppression of Lettres. de Cachet, and the abolition 


of all arbitrary imprisonment. 


oO The establishment of religious toleration, and the restoration 
of the Protestants to their civil rights. 


3. The convocation of a National Assembly representing 
the People of France—Personal Liberty—Religious Liberty— 
and a Representative Assembly of the People. These were his 


demands. 


The first and second of them produced, perhaps, at ‘the 
time, no deep impression upon the Assembly, nor upon the . 
public. Arbitrary imprisonment, and the ‘religious persecution 
of the Protestants had become universally odious. They were 
worn-out instruments, even in the hands of those who wielded 


them. There was none to defend them. 


But the demand for a National Assembly startled ‘the 


Prince at the head of the Bureau. What! said the Count 
d’Artois, do you ask for the States General ? Yes, Sir, was 
the answer of. Lafayette, and for something” yet: boliar’ You 
desire ‘then, replied the Prince, that I should take in writing, 
and report to the King, that. the motion to convoke the States 
General has been made by the Marquis de Lafayette? “Yes, 
Sir:? and the name of Lafayette was accordingly reported to 


the King. 


_'The Assembly of Notables was dissolved—De Calonne was 
displaced and banished, and his successor undertook to raise 
the needed funds by the authority of Royal Edicts. The war 
of litigation with the Parliaments recommenced, which termi- 
nated only with a positive promise that the States General 


should be convoked. 


From that time a total revolution of Government in France 
was ire progress. It has been a solemn, a sublinie, often a 
most painful, and yet, in the contemplation of great results, a 
refreshing and. cheering contemplation. I cannot follow it in 
its overwhelming multitude of details, even as connected with 
the Life and Character of Lafayette. A second Assembly of 
Notables’ succeeded the first; and then an Assembly of the 
States General, first to deliberate in’ separate orders of Clergy, 
Nobility, and Third Estate; but, finally, constituting itself a 
National Assembly, and forming a Constitution of limited Mo- 
narchy, with an hereditary Royal Executive, and a Legislature 
ina single Assembly representing the People. 


Lafayette was a member of the States General first as- 


Rs 


sembled., Their meeting was signalized by a ‘struggle between 
the several orders of which they were composed, which resulted 


in breaking them all down into one National Assembly. 


The convocation of the States General had, in one respect, 
operated, in the progress of the French. Revolution, like ihe 
Declaration of Independence in that of North America. It had 
changed the question in centroversy. It was, on ‘the part of 
the King of France, a concession that he had no lawful power 
to tax the People without their consent. The States General, 
therefore, met with this admission already conceded by the King. 
In the American conflict the British Government. never yielded 
the concession. They undertook to maintain their supposed 
right of arbitrary taxation by force; and then the People of 
the Colonies renounced all community of Government, not, only 
with the King and Parliament, but with the» British Nation. 
They reconstructed the fabric of Government for themselves, 
and held the People of Britain as foreigners—friends in peace— 


enemies in war. 


The concession by Louis the Sixteenth, implied in the 
convocation of the States General, was a virtual surrender of 
absolute power—an acknowledgment that, as exercised by him- 
self and his predecessors, it had been usurped. It was in 
substance an abdication of his Crown. There was no power 
which he, exercised as King of France, the lawfulness of 
which was not contestable on the same principle which denied 
him the right of taxation. When. the Assembly of the States 


General met at Versailles, in May, 1789, there was but a 


shadow of the Royal authority left. They felt that the power 
of the Nation was in their hands, and they were not sparing 
in the use of it. The Representatives of the Third Estate, 
double in numbers to those of the Clergy and the. Nobility, 
constituted themselves a National Assembly, and as a signal 
for the demolition of all privileged orders, refused to deliberate 
in separate Chambers, and thus compelled the Representatives 
of the Clergy and Nobility to merge their separate existence 


in the general mass of the popular Representation. 


Thus the edifice of society was to be reconstructed in France 
as it had been in America. The King made a feeble attempt to 
overawe the Assembly, by calling regiments of troops to Versailles, 
and surrounding with them the hall of their meeting. But there 
was defection in the army itself, and even the person of the King 
scan ceased to be at his own disposal. On the 11th of July, 1789, 
in the midst of the fermentation which had succeeded the fall of 
the Monarchy, and while the Assembly was surrounded by armed 
soldiers, Lafayette presented to them his Declaration of Rights— 
the first declaration of Auman rights ee proclaimed in Europe. 
It was adopted, and became the basis of that which the Assembly 


promulgated with their Constitution. 


It was in this hemisphere, and in our own country, that all its 
principles had been imbibed. At the very moment when the De- 
claration was presented, the convulsive struggle between the ex- 

: piring Monarchy and the new-born but portentous anarchy of the 
Parisian populace was taking place. The Royal Palace and the 


Hall of the Assembly was surrounded with troops, and insurrection 
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was kindling at Paris. In the midst of the popular commotion, a 
deputation. of sixty ‘members, with Lafayette at their head, was 
sent from the Assembly to tranquilize the People of Paris, and 
that incident was the occasion of the institution of the National 
Guard throughout the Realm, and of the appointment, with the 
approbation of the King, of Lafayette as their General Com- 


mander-in-chief. 


This event, without vacating his seat in the National As- 
sembly, connected him at once with the military and the popular 
movement of the Revolution. The National Guard was the armed 
‘militia of the whole Kingdom, embodied for the preservation of 
order, and the protection of persons and property, as well as for 
the establishment of the liberties of the People. In his double 
capacity of Commander General of. this force, and of-a Repre- 
sentative in the Constituent Assembly, his career, for a period of 
more than three years, was beset with the most. imminent dangers, 


and with difficulties beyond all human power to surmount. 


The ancient Monarchy of France had crumbled into ruins. 
A National Assembly, formed by an irregular Representation of 
Clergy, Nobles, and, Third Estate, after melting at, the fire of a 
revolution into one body, had transformed itself into a Constituent 
Assembly representing the People, had assumed the exercise ‘of 
all the powers of Government, extorted from the hands of the 
King, and undertaken to form a Constitution for’ the French 
Nation, founded at once upon the theory of human rights, and 
upon the preservation of a royal hereditary Crown upon the head 
of Louis the Sixteenth. Lafayette sincerely believed that such a 


system would not be absolutely incompatible with the nature of 


. Ci 

things, An her editary Monarchy, surrounded. by popular institu- 
tions, presented itself to his imagination as a practicable form ‘of 
government nor is it, certain that: even to his last days he ever 
abandoned this persuasion. The element of hereditary Monarchy 
in this Constitution was indeed not-congenial with it. » _ The proto- 
type fabs, which the whole fabric.had been drawn, ‘had no such 
element in its composition. A feeling of generosity, of. compassion, 
‘of commiseration with the unfortunate Prince then upon the 
throne,'who had been, his. Sovereign, and. for his ill-fated family, 
mingled itself, perhaps unconsciously to himself, with his well- 
reasoned, faith in the abstract principles of a republican creed. 
The total. abolition of the monarchical feature undoubtedly | be- 
longed to his theory, but the family of Bourbon had still a ‘strong 
hold on the affections of the French People; History had not made 
up a record favorable to the establishment of elective Kings—a 
; strong Executive Head was ‘absolutely necessary to curb the im- 
petuosities. of the People of: France; and the same doctrine which 
played upon the fancy, and crept upon the kind-hearted. bene- 
; volence of Lafayette, was adopted by a large majority of the Na- 
“tional” “Assembly, sanctioned by the suffrages of its most intel- 
ligent, virtuous, and patriotic members, and was finally embodied. 
in that»royal democracy, the result of their labors, sent forth to 
the world, under the guarantee of numberless oaths, as the Con- 


stitution of France for all aftertime. 


But. during the same period after the first meeting of the 
States General, and while they were in actual conflict with the 
expiring energies of the Crown, and with the exclusive privi- 
leges of the Clergy and Nobility, another portentous. power 


had arisen, and entered with terrific activity into ‘the contro- 


o 
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versies of the time. This was the power of popular insur- 
rection, organized by voluntary ‘ associations of clubs, and 
impelled to action by the municipal authorities of the City of 
Paris. . * 


The. first movements ef the People in the state of insur- 
rection took place on the 12th of July, 1789, and issued in 
the destruction of the Bastile, and in the murder of its Go- 
vernor, and of several other persons, hung up at lamp-posts, 
or torn to pieces by the frenzied multitude, without form of 


trial and without shadow of. guilt. 


The Bastile had long been odious.as the place of confine- — 
ment of persons arrested by arbitrary orders for offences against. 
the Government, and its destruction was hailed by most of 
the friends of Liberty throughout the world as an act of /pa- 
triotism and magnanimity on the part of the People. The 
brutal ferocity of the murders was overlooked or palliated in the 
glory of the achievement of razing to its foundations the exe- 
crated Citadel of Despotism. But, as the summary justice of 
insurrection can manifest itself only by destruction, the ex- 
ample once set became a precedent for a series of years for 
scenes so atrocious, and for butcheries so merciless and horrible, 


that memory revolts at the task of recalling them to the mind. 


It would be impossible, within the compass of this Discourse, 
to follow the details of the French Revolution to the final de- 
thronement of Louis the Sixteenth, and the extinction of the 


Constitutional Monarchy of France, on the 10th of August, 1792. 
7 


\ 
During that period the two distinct Powers were in’ continual 
operation—sometimes in concert with each other, sometimes at 
‘irreconcilable opposition. Of these Powers, one was the People 
of France, represented by the Parisian populace in insurrec- 
tion; the other was the People of France, represented suc- 
cessively by the Constituent Assembly which formed the 
Constitution of 1791, and by the Legislative Assembly elected 


‘to carry it into execution. 


The movements of the insurgent Power were occasionally 
convulsive and cruel, without mitigation or mercy. Guided 
by secret springs, prompted by vindictive and sanguinary am- 
bition, directed by hands unseen to objects of individual 
-aggrandizement, its agency fell like the thunderbolt, and swept 
like the whirlwind. 


The proceedings of the Assemblies were deliberative -and 
intellectual... They began by grasping at the whole power of 
‘the Monarchy, and they finished by sinking under the dictation 
of the Parisian populace. The Constituent Assembly numbered 
‘among its members many individuals of great ability and of 
pure principles, but they were overawed and domineered’ by 
‘that other Representation of the People of France, which, 
through the instrumentality of the Jacobin Club and the Munici- 
pality of Paris, disconcerted the wisdom of the wise, and scat- 
tered to the winds the counsels of the prudent.~ It was impos- 
esible that under the perturbations of such a controlling power, a 
Constitution suifed to the character and circumstances of the 
Nation. should be formed. 


Through the whole of this period the part performed by 
Lafayette was without. parallel, in history. The annals of the 
human race exhibit no other instance of a position comparable 
for its unintermitted perils, its deep responsibilities, and its 
providential issues, with that which he occupied as Commander 
General of the National Guard, and as a leading member of the 
Constituent Assembly. In the numerous ‘insurrections of the 
People he saved the lives of multitudes devoted as victims, and 
always at the most imminent hazard of his own. On the 5th 
and 6th°of October, 1789, he saved the lives of Louis the Six- 
teenth and of his Queen. He escaped time after time the 
daggers. sharpened by princely conspiracy on one hand, and. by 
popular frenzy on the other. He witnessed too, without being 
able. to prevent it, the butchery of Foulon before his eyes; and 
the reeking heart of Berthier, torn from his lifeless trunk, was 
held up in exulting triumph before him, On this occasion and on 
another he threw up his commission as. Commander of the Na- 
tional Guards; but who could. have succeeded him even with 
equal power to restrain these volcanic excesses? At the earnest 
solicitation of those who well knew that his place could never be 
supplied, he resumed and continued in the command until the 
solemn proclamation of the Constitution, upon which he defini- 
tively laid it down and retired to private life upon his estate in 


Auvergne. 


As a member of the Constituent Assembly, it is not in the — 
detailed organization of the Government which they prepared, 
that Ais spirit and co-operation is to be traced. It is in the 


principles which he proposed and infused into the system. As 


at the first Assembly of Notables his voice had been raised for 
the abolition of arbitrary imprisonment, for the extinction of 
religious intolerance, and for the representation of the People, 
so in the National Assembly besides the Declaration of Rights 
which formed. the basis of the Constitution itself, he made or 
supported the motions for the establishment of ‘trial by jury, for 
the gradual emancipation of slaves, for the freedom of the Press, 
for the abolition of all titles of nobility, and for the declaration 
of equality of all the citizens, and the suppression of ‘all ‘the 
privileged orders, without exception of the Princes ‘of ‘the ‘royal 
family. Thus, while as a legislator he was spreading ‘tne 
principles of universal liberty over the whole surface of the 
State, as Commander-in-chief of the armed force of the Nation, 
he was controlling, repressing, ‘and mitigating, as far as it could 


be effected by human power, the excesses of the People. 


The Constitution was at length proclaimed, and the Con- 
stituent National Assembly was dissolved. In advance of this 
‘event, the sublime spectacle of the Federation was exhibited on 
the 14th of July, 1790, the first anniversary of the destruction 
of the Bastile. There was an ingenious and fanciful association 
of ideas in the selection of that day. The Bastile was a State 
Prison, a massive structure, which had stood four hundred 
years, every stone of which was saturated with sighs and tears, 
and echoed the groans of four centuries of oppression. It was 
the very type and emblem of the despotism which had so long 
weighed upon France. Demolished from its summit to its 
foundation at the first shout of Freedom from the People, 


what day could be more appropriate than its anniversary for 


od 


the day of solemn consecration of the new fabric of Govern- 


ment, founded upon the rights of man ? 


I shall not describe the magnificent and melancholy pageant 
of that day. It has been done by abler hands, and in ‘a style 
which could only be weakened ‘and diluted by repetition.* ‘'The~ 
religious solemnity of the mass was performed by a Prelate, then 
eminent among the members of’ the Assembly and the dignitaries’ 
of the land; still eminent, after surviving the whole circle of sub- 
sequent revolutions. No longer a father of the Church but among 
the most distinguished laymen and most celebrated statesmen 
of France, his was the voice to invoke the blessing of Heaven 
upon this new Constitution for his liberated country; and he and 
Louis the Sixteenth, and Lafayette, and thirty thousand dele- 
gates from all the Confederated National Guards of the Kingdom, 
in the presence of Almighty God and of five hundred thousand 
of their countrymen, took the oath of fidelity to the Nation, to 
the Constitution, and all, save the Monarch himself, to the King. 
His corresponding oath was, of fidelity to discharge the duties 


of his high office, and to the People. 


Alas! and was it all false and hollow! had these oaths ‘no. 
more substance than the breath that ushered them to the winds! 
It is impossible to look back upon the short and turbulent exist- 
ence of this royal democracy, to mark the frequent paroxysms’ 
of popular frenzy by which it was” assailed and the catastrophe 
by which it perished, and to believe that the vows of all’ who 


swore to support it were sincere. But, as well might the 


*In the Address to the young men of Boston, by Edward Everett. 
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sculptor of a block of marble, after exhausting his genius and his 
art in giving it a beautiful human form, call God to witness that 
it shall perform all the functions of animal life, as the Constitu- 
ent Assembly of France could pledge the faith of its members 
that» their royal demiocracy should work as a permanent or- 
ganized form of government. The Declaration of Rights con- 
tained all the principles essential to freedom. The frame of 
government was radically and irreparably defective. The here- 
ditary Royal Executive was itself an incensistency with the 
Declaration of adi The Legislative power, all. concentrated 
in a single Assembly, was an incongruity still more glaring. 
These were both departures from the system of organization 
which Lafayette had witnessed in the American Constitutions: 
neither of them was approved by Lafayette. In deference to 
the prevailing opinions and prejudices of the times he ac- 
quiesced in them, and he was destined to incur the mst 
imminent hazards of his life, and to make the sacrifice of 
all that gives value to life itself, in faithful adherence to 


that Constitution which he had sworn to support. 


Shortly after his resignation as Commander General of the 
National Guards, the friends of liberty and order presented 
him as a candidate for election as Mayor of Paris; but he 
had a competitor in the person of Pethion more suited to the 
party, pursuing with. inexorable rancor the abolition of the 
Monarchy and the destruction. of the King; and, what may 
seem scarcely credible, the remnant of the party which still 
adhered to the King, the King himself, and above all the 


— Queen, favored the election of the Jacobin Pethion in prefer- 


ence to that of Lafayette. They were, too fatally for them- 


selves, successful. 


From the first meeting of the Legislative Assembly under 
the Constitution of 1791, the destruction of the King and of, 
the Monarchy, and the establishment of a Republic, by means 
of the papular passions and of popular violence, were the de- 
liberate purposes of its leading members. The spirit with 
which the Revolution had been pursued from the time of the 
destruction of the Bastile, had caused the emigration of great 
numbers of the Nobility and Clergy; and among them the two 
brothers of Louis the Sixteenth, and of several other. Princes 
of his blood. They had applied to all the other great Mo- 
narchies of Europe for assistance to uphold or restore the 
crumbling Monarchy of France. The French Reformers them- 
selves, in the heat of their political fanaticism, avowed, without 
disguise, the design to revolutionize all Europe, and had emis- 
saries in every country openly or secretly preaching the doctrine 
of insurrection against all established Governments. Louis the 
Sixteenth and his Queen, an Austrian Princess, sister to the 
Emperer Leopold, were in secret negotiation with the Austrian 
Government for the rescue of the King and royal family of 
France from the dangers with which they were so incessantly 
beset. In the Electorate of Tyitveds a part of the Germanic 
Empire, the emigrants from France were assembling with indi- 
cations of a design to enter France in hostile array to effect 
a counter-revolution; and the brothers of the King, assuming 
a position at Coblentz, on the borders of their country, were 


holding councils, the object of ‘which was to march in arms 


to Paris to release the Kisg from captivity, and. to restore the 


ancient Monarchy to the dominion of absolute Power... 


The King, who even before his forced acceptance of the 
Constitution of 1791 had made ‘an unsuccessful attempt to 
escape from. his ‘palace prison, was, in April, 1792. reduced to 
the humiliating necessity of declaring war against the very 
Sovereigns who were arming their Nations to rescue him from 
his revolted subjects. Tliree armies, each of fifty thousand 
men, were levied to meet the emergencies of this war, and 
were placed under the command of Luckner, Rochambeau, 
and Lafayette. As he passed through Paris to go and take the 
command of his atmy, he appeared before the Legislative As- 
sembly, the President of which, in addressing him, said that 
_ the Nation would oppose to = enemies the Constitution and 


isclctnal 


» But the enemies to the Constitution were within the walls. 
At this distance of time, when most of the men and many 
of the passions of those days have passed away, when the 
French Revolution and its results should be regarded with the 
searching eye of philosophical speculation as lessons of expe- 
rience to after ages, may it even now be permitted to remark 
how much the virtues and the crimes of men, in times of 
political convulsion, are modified and characterized by the cir- 
cumstances in which they’ are: placed. ‘The great actors of 
the tremendous scenes’ of revolution of those times were men 
educated in’ ‘schools of high civilization, and in the humane 


and benevolent precepts of the Christian religion. A small 
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portion of them were vicious’ and depraved; but the great: 
majority were wound up to madness by that war of conflict- 
ing interests. and. absorbing: passions, enkindled by a great con- 
wilsion of the social’ system. It has been said. by a’ great. 


master of human nature— 


“In peace, there’s nothing so becomes a man - 
As modest stillness and humility ; e 
But when the blast of war blows in your ears, " 
Then imitate the action of the tiger.” 


Too: faithfully did the People of France, and the leaders of their 
factions, in that war of all the political elements, obey that in- 
junction. Who that lived in that day can remember! who since 
born can read, or bear to be told the horrors of the 20th. of 
June, the 10th of August, the 2d and 3d of September, 1792, 
of the Sist of May, 1793, and of a multitude of others, during 
which in dreadful succession the murderers of one day were the 
victims of the next, until that, when the insurgent populace 
themselves were shot down by thousands in the very streets of 
Paris by the military legions of the Convention, and the rising 
fortune and genius of Napoleon Bonaparte! Who can remember, 
or read, or hear of all this, without shuddering at the sight of 
man, his feliow-creature, in the drunkenness of political frenzy 
degrading himself beneath the condition of the cannibal savage— 
beneath even the condition of the wild beasts of the desert! and 
who but with a feeling of deep mortification can reflect, that the 
rational and immortal being to the race of which he himself be- 
longs, should, even in his most palmy state of intellectual cul- 


tivation, be capable of this self-transformation to brutality! 
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In this dissolution of all the moral elements which, regulate 
the conduct of men in their social condition—in this monstrous 
and scarcely conceivable spectacle of a King at the head of.a 
mighty Nation in secret league with the enemies against whom 
he ‘has proclaimed himself at war, and ofa Legislature con- 
spiring to destroy the King and Constitution to which they have 
sworn allegiance and support, Lafayette alone is seen to preserve 
his fidelity to the King, to the Constitation, and to his country; 


“ Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal.” 


On the 16th of June, 1792, four days before the first violation 
of the Palace of the Tuilleries by the populace of Paris, at the 
instigation of the Jacobins, Lafayette in a letter to the Legislative 
Assembly had denounced the Jacobin Club, and called upon the 
Assembly to suppress them. He afterwards repaired to Paris in 
person, presented himself at the bar of the Assembly, repeated 
his denunciation of the Club, and took measures for suppressing 
their meetings by force. He proposed also to the King himself 
to furnish him with means of withdrawing with his family to 
Compeigne, where he would have been out of the reach of that 
ferocious and blood-thirsty multitude. The Assembly by a great 
majority of votes sustained the principles of his letter, but the 
King declined his proffered assistance to enable him to withdraw 
from Paris; and of those upon whom he called to march with 
him and ‘shut up the hall where the Jacobins held their meet- 
ings, not more than thirteen persons. presented themselves at the 


appointed time. 


' He returned to his army, and became thenceforth the special 
object of Jacobin resentment and revenge. On the 8th of Au- 
gust, on a preliminary measure to the intended insurrection of 
the 10th, the question was taken, after several days of debate, 
upon a formal motion that he should be put in accusation: and 
tried. The last remnant of freedom’ in that Assembly was then 
seen by the vote upon nominal appeal, or yeas and nays, in 
which four hundred and forty-six votes were for rejecting the 
charge, and only two hundred and twenty-four for sustamimg 
it. Two days after, the Tuilleries were stormed by popular 
insurrection. The unfortunate King was compelled. to seek 
refuge, with his family, in the Hall of the Legislative Assembly, 


and escaped from being tern to pieces by an infuriated mul- 


titude, only to pass from his palace to the prison, in his way- 


to the scaffold. 


This revelution, thus accomplished, annihilated the Con+ 
stitution, the iCoverimonts and the cause for which Lafayette 
had contended. The people of France by their acquiescence, 
a great portion of them’ by direct approval, confirmed and 
sanctioned the abolition of the Monarchy. The armies and 
their commanders took the same victorious side: not a show 
of resistance was made to the revolutionary terrent, not an arm 
was lifted to restore the fallen Monarch to his throne, nor even 
to rescue or protect his person from the fury of his inexorable 
foes. Lafayette himself would ‘have marched to Paris with his 
army for the defence of the Constitution, but in this disposition 
he was not seconded by his troops. After ascertaining that the 


effort would be vain, and after arresting at Sedan the members 
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of the Deputation from the ‘Legislative Assembly, sent after 
their own subjugation to arrest him, he determined, as the only 
expedient left him to save his honor and his principles, to with- 
draw both from the army and the country ; to pass into a neu- 
tral territory, and thence into these United States, the country 
of his early adoption and his fond partiality, where he was sure 


of finding a safe asylum, and of meeting a cordial welcome. 


’ 


But his destiny had reserved him for other and severer 
trials: We have seen him struggling for the support of prin- 
ciples, against the violence of raging factions and the fickleness 
of the multitude ; we are now to behold him in the hands of 
the hereditary rulers of mankind, and to witness the nature of 


their tender mercies to him. 


It was in the neutral territory of Liege that he, together 
with his companions, Latour Maubourg, Bureau de Puzy, and 
Alexandre Lameth, was taken by Austrians, and transferred to 
Prussian guards. Under the circumstances of the case, he could 
not by the principles of the laws of Nations be treated even as 
a prisoner of war. He was treated as a ‘prisoner of State. 
Prisoners of State in the .Monarchies of Europe are always 
presumed guilty, and are treated as if entitled as little to mercy 
as to justice. Lafayette was immured in dungeons, first at: 
Wesel, then at Magdeburg, and finally at Olmutz, in Moravia. 
By what right? By none known among men. By what au- 
thority ? Zhat has never been avowed. For what cause ? None 
has ‘ever been assigned. Taken by Austrian soldiers upon a 


neutral territory, he was handed over to Prussian jailers ; and, 


~~. 
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when Frederick William of Prussia abandoned his Austrian 
ally, and made his separate peace with republican France, he re- 
transferred his illustrious prisoner to the Austrians, from whom 
he had received him, that he might be deprived of the. blessing 
of regaining his liberty even from the hands of Peace. Five 
years was ‘the duration of this imprisonment, aggravated by 
every indignity that could make oppression bitter. That it was 
intended ‘as imprisonment for life, was not only freely avowed 
but significantly made known to him by his jailors ; ie i 
with affected precaution the means of terminating his sufferings 
by his own act were removed from him, the barbarity of ill 
usage, of unwholesome food, and of .a pestiferous atmosphere, 
was applied with inexorable rigor, as if to abridge the days 
which at the same time were rendered as far as possible in- 


supportable to himself. 


Neither the generous -synfpathies of the gallant soldier, 


“General Fitzpatrick, in the British House of Commons, nor the 


‘personal solicitation of Washington, President of ‘the United 


States, speaking with the voice of a grateful Nation, nor the 


‘persuasive accents of domestic and conjugal affection, implor- 
‘ing the Monarch of Austria for the release of Lafayette, could 


‘avail. The unsophisticated feeling of generous nature ‘in the 


hearts of ‘men at this outrage upon justice and humanity, was 
manifested in another ‘form. ‘T'wo individuals, private citizens, 
one of the United States of America, Francis Huger, ‘the other 
a native of the Electorate of Hanover, Doctor Erick Bollmann, 
undertook at the imminent ‘hazard of their lives to supply 


means for his escape from prison, and their personal aid to its 


‘accomplishment. Their design was formed with great address, 
pursued with untiring perseverance, and executed with undaunted 
intrepidity. It was frustrated by accidents beyond the control 
of human sagacity. | 


To his persecutions, however, the hand of a wise and just 
Providence had, in its own time and in its own way, prepared 
rmination. The hands of the Emperor Francis, tied by 
5 ae and invisible bands against the indulgence of mercy 
to the tears of a more than heroic wife, were loosened by» the 
‘more prevailing eloquence, or, rather, were severed by the con- 
. quering sword of Napoleon Bonaparte, acting under instructions 
from the Executive Directory then swaying the destinies of 
France. 

Lafayette and his fellow-sufferers were still under the sentence 
of proscription, issued by the faction which had destroyed the 
Constitution of 1791 and murdered the ill-fated Louis and his 
Queen. But. revolution had followed upon revolution since the 
downfall of the Monarehy, on the 10th of August, 1792. The 
Federative Republicans of the Gironde had been butchered by 
the Jacobin Republicans of the Mountain. The Mountain had 
‘been subjugated by the Municipality of Paris, and the sections of 
‘Paris by a reorganization of parties in the National Convention, 

--and with aid from the armies. Brissot. and his federal asso- 
‘ciates, Danton and his party, Robespierre and his subaltern 
demons, had successively perished, each by the measure applied 
‘to’ themselves which they had meted out to others; and as no 


experiment of political empiricism was to be, omitted in the 


medley of the French Revolutions, the hereditary Executive, 
with a single Legislative Assembly, was succeeded. by a Con- 
stitution with a Legislature in two branches, and a five-headed 
Executive, eligible, annually one-fifth, by their concurrent votes, 
and bearing the name of a Directory. This was the Govern- 
ment at whose instance Lafayette was finally liberated from the 


dungeon of Olmuiz. ; 


But while this Directory were shaking to their deepest 
foundations all the Monarchies of Europe; while they were 
stripping Austria, the most potent of them all, piece-meal of 
her territories; while they were imposing upon her the most 
humiliating conditions of peace, and bursting open her dungeons 
to restore their illustrious countrymen to the light of day and 
the blessing of personal freedom, they were themselves explod- 
ing by internal combustion, divided into two factions, each 
-conspiring the destruction of the ether. Lafayette received his 
freedom, only to see the two members of the Directory who 
had taken the warmest interest in effecting his hberation, out- 
lawed and proscribed by their colleagues: one of them, Carnot, 
a fugitive from his country, lurking in banishment to. escape 
‘pursuit; and the other, Barthelemy, deported, with fifty mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly, without form of trial, or even 
of legal process, to the pestilential climate of Guiana. All this 
was done with the approbation, expressed in the most unqualified 
terms, of Napoleon, and with co-operation of his army. Upon 
being informed of the success of this Pride’s purge, he wrote 
to the Directory that he had with him one hundred thousand 


men, upon whom they might rely to cause to be respected all 


the measures that they should take to establish liberty ry mm 
solid foundations. ; 
Two years afterwards, another revolution, directly accom- 

_ plished by Napoleon himself, demolished the Directory, the 
Constitution of the two Councils, -and the solid liberty, to the 
support of which the hundred thousand men had been pledged, 
had introduced another Constitution, with Bonaparte himself for 
aaa Head, as the first of ‘three Consuls, for «five 
“years. » | 

‘In the interval betweén these two revolutions, Lafayette resided 
‘for about two years, first im the Danish Territory of Holstein, 
‘and afterwards at Utrecht, in the Batavian Republic. “Neither 
‘of them had been effected by means or ina manner which could 
possibly meet his approbation, But the Consular Government 
‘commenced with broad professions ef republican principles, on 
the faith of which he returned to France,°and for-a -series of 
years resided in privacy and retirement upon ‘his estate of La 
Grange. Here, in the cultivation of his farm and_ the enjoy- 
ment of domestic felicity, embittered only by the Joss, in 1807, 
of that angel upon earth, the partner of ‘all the vicissitudes of 
his life, he:employed his time, and witnessed the upward flight 
and downward fall of ‘the soldier and sport of fortune, Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. He had soon perceived the hollowness of the 
‘Consular professions of pure republican principles, and withheld him- 
self from all participation in the Government. Tn 1802, he was 
elected a member of the General Council of the Department of 


Upper Loire, and, in declining the appointment, took occasion to 


’ 


* k.. a review of his preceding life, and a pledge of his per- 
severance in the principles which he had previously sustained. 
“‘ Far,” said he, “ from. the scene of public affairs, and devoting 
myself at last to the repose of private life, my ardent wishes 
are, that external peace should, soon prove the fruit of those 
miracles of glory which are even now surpassing the prodigies 
of the preceding campaigns, and that Tiiernal peace should be 
consolidated upon the essential and invariable foundations of 
true liberty. Happy that twenty-three years of vicissitudes in 
my fortune, and of constancy to my principles, authorize me to 
repeat, that, if a Nation to recover its rights’ needs only the 
will, they can only be preserved by inflexible fidelity to its ob- 
ligations.” « 


* 
v 


When the First Consulate for five years was invented as 
one of the steps of the ladder of Napoleon’s ambition, he suffered 
Sieyes, the member of the Directory, whom he had used as an. 
mstrument for casting off that worse than worthless institution, 
to prepare another Constitution, of which he took as much as 
suited his purpose, and consigned the rest to oblivion. ~ One of 
the wheels of this new political engine was a conservative Senate, 
forming the peerage to sustain the Executive Head. This body 
it was the interest and the policy of Napoleon to conciliate, and 
he filled it with men who, through all the previous stages of the 
Revolution, had acquired and maintained the highest respectability 
of character. Lafayette was urged with great earnestness by Na- 
poleon himself to take a seat in this Senate; but after several 
conferences with the First Consul in which he ascertained the 
extent of his designs, he peremptorily declined. His answer 
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to, the Minister of War ie pabedk his refusal ‘with a cel ot 
and delioats compliment, alluding at the same to. the po- 
sition which the consistency of his character made it his duty 
, to occupy.’ To the First Consul himself, in terms: equally can- 
® did and explicit, he said, “that, from the direction which public 
affairs were taking, what he already saw, and what it was easy 
to foresee, it did not seem suitable to his character to enter 
into an order of things contrary to his principles, and in which 
he would have to contend without success, as without public 
utility, against a man to whom he was indebted for great ob- 
ligations.”” 
* 

Not long» afterwards, when all republican principle was so 
utterly prostrated that he was summoned to vote on the question 
whether the citizen Napoleon Bonaparte should be Consul for 
life, Lafayette added to his yote the following comment: «I 
cannot vote for such a Magistracy until the public liberty shall 
have been sufficiently guaranteed; and in that event I vote for 
Napoleon Bonaparte.” 

He wrote at the same time to the First Consul a letter 
explanatory of his vote, which no Republican will now read. 
without recognizing the image of inordinate and triumphant 


ambition cowering under the rebuke of disinterested virtue. 


‘The 18th of Brumaire (said’ this letter) saved France ; 
and I felt myself recalled by the liberal professions to which 
"you had attached your honor. Since then we have seen in the 


Consular power that reparatory dictatorship which, under the 
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ies “of your genius, has achieved so much; yef not so much 
as will: be the restoration of liberty: It is impossible that you, 
General, the first ‘of that order of men who to compare and seat 
themselves take in the compass of all ages, that you should wish 
such a revolution—so many victories, so much blood, so many 
calamities and prodigies, should have for the world and for yow 
no other result than an arbitrary Government. The French 
Peoplé ‘have too well known their rights ultimately to forget 
them; but perhaps they are now better prepared, than in the 
time of ‘their cnieiclll to recover them usefully; and ‘you, 
by the force of your character and of the public confidence; by 
the superiority of your talents, of your position, of your fortune, 
may, by the re-establishment of liberty, surmount every danger 
and relieve every anxiety. I have then no other ‘than patriotic 

anid’ personal motives for wishing you this last addition to your | 
glory—a permanent magistracy; but it is due to the ‘principles, 
the engagements, and ‘the actions of my whole life, to wait, before 
giving my vote, until liberty shall “have been settled upon found- 
ations worthy of the Nation and of you. I hope, General, that 
you will here find, as heretofore, that with the perseverance of 
my political opinions are united sincere good wishes personally 


to you, and a profound sentiment of my obligations to you.” 


- The writer of this letter, and he to whom it was addressed, 
have each in his appropriate sphere been instruments of tran- 
scendent power, in the hands of Providence, to shape the ends 
of its wisdom in the wonderful story of the French Revolution. 
In contemplating the part which each of them had acted upon 


that great theatre of human destiny, before the date of the letter, 
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how strange was at that moment the relative position of the two 
individuals to each other and to the world !. Latapette was the 
founder of the great movement then in progress for the establish- 
ment of freedom in France, and in the European world; but his 
agency had been all intellectual and-meral. He had asserted and 
proclaimed the principles. He had never violated, never betrayed 
them. Napoleon, a military adventurer, had yapored in proclama- 
tions, and had the froth of Jacobinism upon his lips; but his soul 
was at the oe of his sword, “The Revolution was to Lafayette 
the cause of human kind ; to Napoleon it was a mere ladder of 
ambition. . ‘e 


Yet, at the time when this letter was written, Lafayette 
after a series. of immense sacrifices and unparalleled sufferings, 
was a private citizen, called to account to the world for declining 
to vote for placing Napoleon at the head of the French Nation, 
with arbitrary and indefinite power for life; and Napoleon, amid 
professions of unbounded devotion to liberty, was, in the face 
of mankind, ascending the steps of an hereditary imperial and 
royal throne. Such was their relative position then; what is 
it now? Has History a lesson: for mankind more : instructive 
than the contrast and the parallel of their fortunes and their fate ? 
Time and chance, and the finger of Providence, which in every 
deviation from the path of justice reserves or opens to itself 
an avenue of return, has brought each of these mighty men to a 
close of life, congenial to the character with which he travelled 
over its scenes. ‘The Consul for life, the hereditary Emperor and 
King, expires a captive on a barren rock in the wilderness of a 


distant Ocean—separated from his imperial wife—separated from 
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his son, who survives him only to pine away his existence, and 
die at the moment of manhood in the condition of an Austrian 
Prince... The Apostle of Liberty survives, again to come for- 
ward the ever-consistent champion of her cause, and finally to 
close: his career in peace, a Republican, without reproach in 


death as he had been without fear throughout life. 


But Napoleon caaeh to be the artificer of his own fortunes, 
prosperous and adverse. He was rising by the sword; by the 
sword he was destined to fall. The counsels of wisdom and of 
virtue fell forceless upon his ear, or sunk into his heart only, to 
kindle resentment and hatred. He sought no further personal 
intercourse with Lafayette; and denied common justice to his 
son, who had entered and distinguished himself in the army of 
Italy, and. from whom he withheld the promotion justly due. to 


his services.. 


The career of glory, of fame, and of power, of which the 
Consulate for life was but the first step, was of ten years’ con- 
tinuance, till it had reached its zenith; till the astonished eyes 
of mankind beheld the charity scholar of Brienne, Emperor, 
King, and Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine, ban- 
queting at Dresden, surrounded: by a circle of tributary crown- 
ed heads, among whom was seen that very Francis of Austria, 
the keeper, in his Castle of Olmutz, of the republican Lafayette. 
And upon that day ef the banqueting at Dresden, the star of 
Napoleon culminated from the Equator. Thenceforward it was 
to descend with motion far more rapid than when rising, tll it. 


sank in endless’ night, Through that long period Lafayette 


’ 


remained in, retirement at La Grange. Silent “amidst the de: 
ening shouts of victory from Marengo, and Jena, and Austerli 
and Friedland, and Wagram, and Borodino—silent at’ the con- 
flagration of “Moscow 3 at the passage of ‘the Beresina; at the 
irretrievable discomfiture of Leipzig; at the capitulation at the 
gates of Paris, and at the first restoration of the Bourbons under 
the auspices of the inveterate enemies of France—as little could 
, Lafayette participate in the measures of that restoration’as in 
the usurpations of Napoleon. Louis the Eighteenth was quar- 
tered upon the French Nation as the soldiers of the victorious 
armies were quartered upon the inhabitants of Paris. Yet Louis 
the Eighteenth, who held his Crown as the gift of the con- 
querors of France, the most humiliating of the conditions im+ 
posed- upon the vanquished Nation, affected to hold it by 
Divine right, and to grant, as a special favor, a Charter, or 
Constitution, founded on the avowed principle that all the 
liberties of the Nation were no more than gratuitous ‘donations 


of the King. 


These pretensions, with a corresponding course of policy 
pursued by the reinstated Government of the Bourbons, and 
the disregard of the national feelings and interests of France, 
with which Europe was remodelled at the Congress of Vienna, 
opened the way for the return of Napoleon from Elba, within 
a year from the time when he had been relegated there. He 
landed as a solitary adventurer, and the Nation rallied round 
him with rapture. He came with promises to the Nation of 
freedom as well as of independence. The Allies of Vienna 


proclaimed against him a war of extermination, and reinvaded 


rance with armies exceeding in numbers a million of men. 


was, again urged to take a seat in the, House of, Peers, but 
peremptorily declined, from aversion to its reat pene character. 
He had refused to resume his title of nobility, and protested 
against the Constitution of the Empire, and the additional, act 
entailing the imperial hereditary Crown upon tie family i: 
Napoleon. But he offered himself as a candidate for election 
as a member of the popular Representative Chamber of the 
Legislature, and was unanimously chosen by the Electoral Col- 


lege of his Department to that station. 


The. battle of Waterloo was the last desperate struggle of 


Napoleon to recover his fallen fortunes, and its issue fixed his 


destiny forever. He escaped almost alone from the field, and 


returned a fugitive to Paris, projecting to dissolve by armed 
force the Legislative Assembly, and, assuming a dictatorial 
‘power, ‘to levy a new army and try the desperate chances of 
another batile. This purpose was defeated by the energy and 
promptitude of Lafayette. At his instance the Assembly 
adopted three resolutions, one of which declared them in per- 
manent session, and denounced. any attempt to dissolve them 


asa crime of high treason. 


After a feeble and fruitless attempt of Napoleon, through 
his brother Lucien, to obtain from the Assembly itself a tem- 
porary dictatorial power, he abdicated the Imperial Crown in 
favor of his infant son; but his abdication could not relieve 


France from the, deplorable condition to which he had reduced 


zafayette had been courted by Napoleon upon his return. He 
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F France, from the day of the battle of Waterloo, was. at 
e mercy of the allied Monarchs; and, as the last act of sie 
revenge, they gave her again the Bourbons. France was con- 
strained to receive them. It was at the point of the bayonet, 
and resistance was of no avail. The Legislative Assembly ap- 
pointed a Provisional Council of Government, and Commis- 
sioners, of whom Lafayette was one, to negotiate with the allied 
armies then rapidly advancing upon Paris. 
x 
The Allies manifested no. disposition to negotiate. They 
closed the doors of their Hall upon the Representatives of the 
People of France. They reseated Louis the Eighteenth upon 
his throne. Against these measures Lafayette and the members 
of the Assembly had no means of resistance left, save a fearless 
protest, to be remembered when the day of freedom should 


return.. 


From the time of this second restoration until his death, 
Lafayette, who had declined accepting a seat in the hereditary 
Chamber of Peers, and inflexibly refused to resume his title of 
nobility, though'the Charter of Louis the Eighteenth had restored 
them all, was almost constantly a member of the Chamber of 
Deputies, the popular branch of the Legislature. More than 
once, however, the influence of the court was successful in de- 
feating his election. At one of these intervals he employed 


the leisure afforded him in revisiting the United States. 


Forty years had elapsed since he had visited and taken 


leave of them, at the close of the Revolutionary War. The 
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a part of the generation for and with whom he ad 
ought his first fields, had passed away. Of the two millions 
of souls to whose rescue from oppression he had crossed the 
Ocean in 1777, not one in ten survived. But their places 
were supplied by more than five times their numbers—their 
descendants and successors. The sentiment of gratitude and 
affection for Uafayette, far from declining with the lapse of 
time, quickened in spirit as it advanced in years, and seemed 
to multiply ‘nth the increasing numbers of the People. The | 
Nation had never ceased to sympathize with his fortunes, and 
in. every vicissitude of his life had manifested the deepest 
interest in his welfare. He had occasionally expressed his 
intention to visit once more the scene of his. early achieve- 
ments, and the country which had requited his services by a 
just estimate of their value. In February, 1824, a solemn 
Legislative act, unanimously passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress, and approved by the President of the United States, 
charged the Chief Magistrate of the Nation with the duty of 
communicating to him the assurances of grateful and affectionate 
attachment still cherished for him by the Government and 
People of the United States, and’ of tendering to him a na- 
tional ship, with suitable accommodation, for his conveyance to 


this country. 


Ten years have passed away since the occurrence of that 
event. Since then, the increase of population within the bor- 
ders of our Union exceeds, in numbers, the whole mass of 
that infant community to whose liberties he had devoted, im 
early youth, his life and fortune. His companions and fellow- 
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Jyghtions of the war of Independence, ‘of whom a ‘scanty rem- 
“nant still. existed!to join in the universal) shout of »wweltome 
with which he landed’ upon our shores, have: been ‘since, “in 
the ordinary course of nature, dropping away: ‘pass but a few 
short years more, ‘and ‘not an- individual. of that generation with 
which ‘he ‘toiled and bled in ‘the cause of human kind upon 
his first’ appearance on tlie field of human action, will -be left. 
‘The gallant officer and distinguished Representative of the People, 
at whose motion upen this floor the invitation’ of the’ Nation 
was given—the Chief Magistrate by whom in compliance with 
the will of the Legislature it was tendered—the surviving Pre- 
sidents of the United States, and their venerable compeer signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, who received him to the 
arms of. private friendship while: mingling their voices in the 
chorus of public exultation and joy, are no longer here to shed 
the tear of sorrow ‘upon his departure from this earthly scene. 
_ They ‘all. preceded him in’ the translation to another, and, we 
trust, a happier world. The active energetic manhood of: the 
Nation, of whose infancy he had been the protector and bene- 
factor, and who by’ the protracted festivities of more than a 
year of jubilee manifested to him their: sense of the obligations 
for which they were «indebted to him, are already descending 
into the vale of years. »The children of the public schools, 
who thronged in double files to pass in review before him to 
catch “a glimpse of his countenance and a smile from his eye, 
are now among the men and women of the land, rearing another 
generation to envy their parents the joy which they can ‘never 
share, of having seen and contributed to the glorious and trium- 
“phant reception of Lafayette: - wr 


Upon his return to France Lafayette was received with a 
welcome by his countrymen scarcely less enthusiastic than that 
with which he had been greeted in this country. From. his 
landing at Havre till his arrival. at his residence at La Grange 
it. was again one triumphal march, rendered but the more 
striking by. the interruptions and obstacles of an envious and 
jealous Government. Threats were. not even spared of arrest- 
ing him as a criminal, and holding him responsible for the spon- 
taneous and irrepressible feelings manifested by the People in 
his favor. He was very soon after his return again elected - 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and thenceforward, in 
that honorable and independent siation, was the soul of that 
steadfast and inflexible party. which never ceased to defend, andl 


was ultimately destined to vindicate the liberties of France. 


The Government. of. the Bourbons, from the time of their 
restoration, was a perpetual struggle to return to the Satur-— 
nian times of absolute power. For them the Sun and Moon 
had stood still, not, as im; the miracle of ancient. story for 
about a whole day, but for more than a- whole century. 
Reseated upon their throne, not as the Stuarts had been in 
the seventeenth century by the voluntary act of the same 
People which had expelled them, but by the arms of foreign 
Kings and hostile armies, instead of aiming, by the liberality” 
of their Government and by improving the condition of their 
People to make them forget the humiliation of the yoke im- 
posed upon. them, they labored with unyielding tenacity to 
make it more galling. They disarmed the National Guards ; 


they cramped and crippled the right of suffrage in elections; 


they perverted and travestied the institution of juries; they 
fettered the freedom of the Press,’and in their external policy - 
len themselves willing instruments to crush the liberties of Spain 
and Italy. The spirit of the Nation was curbed, but not subdued. 
The principles of freedom proclaimed in the Declaration of Rights 
of 1789 had taken too deep root to be extirpated. Charles the 
Tenth, by a gradual introduction into his councils of the most 
inveterate adherents to the anti-revolutionary Government, was 
preparing the way for the annihilation of the Charter and of the 
Legislative Representation of the People. In proportion as this 
plan approached to its maturity the resistance of the Nation to 
its accomplishment acquired consistency and organization. The 
ime had been, when, by the restrictions upon the right of suf- 
frage and the control of the Press, and even of the freedom of 
debate in the Legislature, the Opposition in the Chamber of Deputies 
had dwindled down to not more than thirty members. But 
under a rapid succession of incompetent and unpopular Adminis- 
rations, the majority of the House of Deputies had passed from 
he side of the Court to that of the People. In August, 1829, 
he King, confiding in his imaginary strength, reorganized: his 
Ministry by the appointment of men whose reputation was itself 
. pledge of the violent and desperate designs in contemplation. 
At the first meeting of the Legislative Assembly, an address to 
he King, signed by two hundred and twenty-one out of four 
undred members, declared to him, in respectful terms, that a 
oncurrence of sentiments between his Ministers and the Nation 
vas indispensable to the happiness of the People under his Go- 
ernment, and that this concurrence did not exist. He replied 


hat his determination was immovable, and dissolved the Assembly. 


ee 


A’new election was held; and so odious throughout the Nation 

were the measures of the Court, that of the two hundred and 

twenty-one members who had .signed the address against the. 
Ministers, more than two hundred were re-elected. The Oppo- 

sition had also gained an accession of numbers in the remaining 

part of the Deputations, and it was apparent that upon the meeting 

of the Assembly the Court party could not be sustained. 


At this crisis, Charles the Tenth, as if resolved to leave 
himself not the shadow of a pretext to complain. of his expul~, 
sion. from the throne, in defiance of the Charter to the ob- 
servance of which he had solemnly sworn, issued at one and 
the same time four Ordinances—the first of which suspendec 
the liberty of the Press, and prehibited the publication of all 
the daily newspapers and -other periodical journals but by li- 
cense, revocable at pleasure, and renewable every three months ; 
the second annulled -the election of Deputies which had just 
taken place; the third changed the mode of election prescribed 
by law, and reduced nearly by one-half the numbers of the 
House of Deputies to be elected; and the fourth commanded 
the new elections to be held, and fixed a day for the meeting © 
of the Assembly to be so constituted. bie 


These Ordinances were the immediate occasion of the last 
Revolution of the three days, terminating in the final expulsion 
of Charles the Tenth from the throne, and.of himself and his 
family from the Territory of France. This was effected by an 
insurrection of the People of Paris, which burst forth by spon- 


taneous and unpremeditated movement on the very day of the 


promulgation of the four Ordinances. ‘The first of thesé, the 
suppression of all the daily newspapers, seemed. as if. studiously 
devised to provoke instantaneous resistance, and the conflict of 
physical force. Had Charles the Tenth issued a‘deci¥ee to ‘shut 
up all the bake-houses of Paris, it could not have been moré 
fatal to his authority. The conductors of the proscribed jour- 
nals, by mutual engagement among themselves, determined to 
consider the Ordinance as unlawful, null, and ~void ; and this 
was to all the classes of the people the signal of ‘resistance. 
The publishers’ of two’ df the journals, summoned: immediately 
before the Judicial Tribunal, were justified in their resistance 
by ‘the sentence of the court, pronouncing the Ordinance null 
nd void. A Marshal of France’ receives the commands of the 
Kitig’” tb disperse by force of ‘arms the population of Paris; 
but ‘the ‘spontaneous resurrection of the National Guard or. 
ganizes at once an army to defend the liberties of the Nation: 
Lafayette is again called from his retreat at Wa Grange, and 
by the unanimous voice of the people, confirmed by such De- 
puties of the Legislative Assembly as were able to meet for 
common consultation at that trying emergency, is again placed’ 
it the head of the National Guard as their Commander-in-chief. 
He assumed the command on the second day of the conflict, 
nd on the third Charles the Tenth had ceased to reign. He 
ormally abdicated the Crown, and his son, the Duke d?’An- 
rouleme, renounced his pretensions to the succession. But, 
umble imitators of Napoleon, even in submitting to their own 
legradation, they clung to the last grasp of hereditary sway, by 
ransmitting all mei claim of dominion to the orphan child of 
he Duke of Berri. , | 
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At an early stage of the Revolution of 1789, Lafayette had 
declared. it as a principle that insurrection against tyrants was 
the most sacred of duties. He had borrowed this sentiment,’ 


perhaps, from the motto of Jefferson—*“ Rebellion to tyrants is’ 


obedience to God.””. The principle itself is as sound as its enun- 
ciation is daring. Like all general maxims it is susceptible of 
very dangerous abuses; the test of its truth is exclusively in the 
correctness of its application. As forming a part of the political } 
creed of Lafayette it has been severely criticised; nor can it 
be denied that, in the experience of the French Revolutions, the 
cases in which popular insurrection has been resorted to for the. 


extinction of existing authority, have been so frequent, so un- 


justifiable in their causes, so atrocious in their execution, so ; 


destructive to liberty in their consequences, that the friends of 
Freedom who know that she can exist, only under the supre-, 
macy of the law, have sometimes felt themselves constrained to 
shrink from the development of abstract truth in the dread of 


the danger with which she is surrounded. 


In the revolution of the three days of 1830, it was the steady, 
calm, but inflexible adherence of Lafayette to this maxim which 
decided the fate of the Bourbons. After the struggles of the 
People had commenced,.and even while liberty and power were 
grappling with each other for life or death, the Deputies elect 
to the Legislative Assembly, then at Paris, held several meet- 
ings at the house of their colleague, Lafitte, and elsewhere, at 
which the question of resistance against the Ordinances was warmly 
debated, and aversion to that resistance by force was the senti- 


ment predominant in the minds of a majority of the members. 


The arts of some ‘of the most ardent patriots quailed within 
ne the thought of another overthrow of the Monarchy. All 
the horrible recoHections of the reign of terror, the massacre of 
the prisons in September, ‘the butcheries of the guillotine from 
year to year, the headless trunks of Brissot, and Danton, and 
Robespierre, and Jast, not least, the iron crown and sceptre of 
Napoleon himself, rose in hideous succession before them, and 
haunted their imaginations. They detested the Ordinances, but 
hoped that by negetiation and remonstrance with the recreant King, 
it might yet be possible to obtain the revocation of them, and 
_ the substitution of a more liberal Ministry. This deliberation 
was not concladed till Lafayette appeared among them. From 
that moment the die was cast. They had till then no military 
deader. Louis Philippe of Orleans had not then .been seen 
among them. 
a 

In ali the changes of Government in France, from the first Assem- 
bly of Notables to that.day, there never had been an act of authority 
presenting a case for the fair and just application of the duty 
of resistance against eppression so clear, so unquestionable, so 
flagrant as this. The violations of the Charter were so gross 
and palpable that the most determined Royalist could not deny 
them. The mask had been laid aside. ‘The sword of despot- 
ism had been drawn and ihe scabbard cast away. A King, 
openly forsworn, ‘had forfeited every claim to allegiance ; and 
the only resource of the Nation against him was resistance by 
force. This was the opinion of Lafayette, and he declared himself 
ready to take the command of the National Guard, should the wish 
of the People, already declared thus to place him at the head 
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‘of this spontaneous movement, be confir med ne his ‘sitll of 
the Legislative Assembly. "The Appoittiment was accordingly 
conferred upon him, and the second day’ afterwards Charles the 


Tenth and his family were “Tagitives’ to a foreign land. : 


M5 


France was without a Government. She might then have 


constituted herself a Republic ; and ‘such was, undoubtedly, the 


aspiration of a very large portion of her population. But with 
another and yet larger portion of her’ People; the name of Re- 


_publi¢ was identified with the memory of Robespierre. It was 


* held in execration ; there was imminent danger, if not absolute 


certainty, that the attempt to organize a Republic: would have 


been the signal for a new civil war. The name’of a Republic, 


too, was hateful. to all the neighbors of France; to the Con- | 


federacy of Emperors and Kings which have twice replaced the 


Bourbons upon the throne, and who might be  propitiated under 


the disappointment and mortification of the result, by the reten- 
tion of the name of King and the substitution’ of the semblance 


of a Bourbon for the reality. 


The People of. France, like the Cardinal de Retz, more than 


two centuries before, wanted a descendant from Henry the 
Fourth, who could speak the language of the Parisian populace, 
and who had. known what it was to be a Plebeian. They found 
him in. the person of Louis Philippe of Orleans. “Lafayette 
himself was compelled to compromise with his principles, purely 
and. simply republican, and to accept him, first, as Lieutenant- 
General of the Kingdom and then as hereditary King. There 
_ was ‘perhaps in this determination, besides the motives which 
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operated upon others, ‘a consideration of disinterested delicacy 
which could be applicable only to himself. If the Republic 
should be: proclaimed, he knew that the Chief Magistracy could 
be delegated only to himself. It must have been a Chief Ma- 
gistracy for life, which at his age could only have been for a 
short term of years. Independent of the extreme dangers and 
difficulties to himself, to his family, and to his country, in which the 
‘position which he would have occupied might have involved them, the 
inquiry could not escape his forecast, who upon his demise could 
be his successor? and what. must be the position occupied by 
him? If at that moment he had but spoken the word he might 
have closed his career with a Crown upon his head, and with 


a withering blast upon his name to the end of time. 


With the Duke of Orleans himself he used no concealment 
or disouise. When the Crown was offered to that Prince and 
he looked to Lafayette for consultation, ‘you know (said _ he) 
that I am of the American school, and partial to the Constitution 
of the United States.?? So, it seems was Louis Philippe. “I 
think with you,” said he. “It is impossible to pass two years 
in the United States without being convinced that their Govern- 
ment. is the best in the world. But do you think it suited 
to. our our present circumstances and condition?” = “* No,”’ 
replied Lafayette. “They require a Monarchy surrounded by 
popular. institutions.” So thought also Louis Philippe; and he 
accepted the Crown under the conditions upon which it was ten- 


dered to him. 


Lafayette retained the command of the National Guard se 


‘* 
long as it was essential to the detilenient of the new order of 


things on the basis of order and of freedom; so long as it was, 
essential to control the stormy and excited passions of the Pa- 
risian People; so long as it was necessary to save the Ministers 
of the guilty but fallen Monarch from the rash and revengeful 
resentments of their conquerors. When this was accomplished, 
-and the. People had been preserved from the calamity of shed- 
ding in peace the blood of war, he once more resigned his com- 
mand, retired in privacy to La Grange, and resumed his post 
as a Deputy in the Legislative pig which he continued to 
hold till the close of life. 


His station there was still at the head of the phalanx, sup-. 


porters of liberal principles and of constitutional freedom. In . 


Spain, in Portugal, in Italy, and, above all, in Poland, the 
cause of liberty has been struggling against the hand of power, 
and to the last hour of his life they found in Lafayette a 


never-failing friend and patron. 


In his’ last illness, the standing which he held in the 
hearts of mankind was attested by the formal resolution of the 
House of Deputies, met to make inquiries concerning his con- 
dition; and, dying, as he did, full of years and of glory, never 
in the history of mankind, has a private individual departed 
more universally lamented by the whole generation of men whom 
he has left behind. 

Such, Legislators of the North American Confederate Union, 


was the life of Girsert Mortirer pe Larayetres, and the record 
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‘of , his ‘life is the delineation of his character. Consider him 


as one human being of one thousand - millions, his cotemporaries 
on the surface of the terraqueous g globe.. Among that thousand 
millions seek for an object of comparison with him; assume for 
the standard of comparison all the virtues which exalt the 
character of man above that ,of the brute creation ; take the 


ideal man, little lower than the angels; mark the qualities of 


the mind and heart which, entitle him ‘to this station of pre- 


eminence in the scale of created beings, and inquire who that 


\ lived in the eighteenth and nineteeth centuries of the Christian 


era, combined in himself so many. of. those qualities, so little 


alloyed with those which belong to that earthly vesture of decay 


4n which the immortal, spirit. is enclosed—as Lafayette. 


Pronounce him one of the first men of his age, and: you 


have yet not done him justice. . Try him: by that test to which 


he sought in vain to stimulate the vulgar and selfish spirit of | 


Napoleon; class him among the men who, to compare and seat 
themselves, must take in the compass of all ages; turn back 
your eyes upon the records of time; summon from the creation 
of the world to this day the mighty dead of every age and 
every clime—and. where, among the race of merely mortal men, 
shall one be found, who, as the -benefactor of his kind, shall 


claim to take precedence of Lafayette! 


There have doubtless been, in all ages, men, whose disco- 


veries or inventions, in the world of matter or of mind, have 


opened new avenues to the dominion of man over the material 


creation; have increased his means or his faculties of enjoy- 
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ment; have raised him in nearer approximation to that higher 
and happier condition, the object of his hopes and aspirations — 


in‘his present state of existence. 


Lafayette discovered no new principle of politics or of morals. 
He invented nothing in science. He disclosed no new phe- 
nomenon in the laws of nature. Born and educated in the 
highest order of feudal Nobility, under the most abdolute Mo- 
narchy of Europe, in possession of an affluent fortune, and master 
of himself and of all his capabilities at the moment of attaining 
manhood, the principle of republican justice and of social equality 
took possession of his heart and mind, as if by inspiration from _ 
above. He devoted himself, his life, his fortune, his hereditary 
honors, his towering ambition, his splendid hopes, all to the 
cause of liberty. He came to another hemisphere to defend 
her. He became one of. the most effective champions of our 
Independence; but, that once achieved, he returned to his own 
country, and thenceforward took no part in the controversies 
which have divided us. In the events of our Revolution, and 
in the forms of policy which we have adopted for the esta- 
blishment and perpetuation of our freedom, Lafayette found the 

most perfect form of government. He wished: to add nothing 
: to it. He would gladly have abstracted nothing from it. In- 
stead of the imaginary Republic of Plato, or the Utopia. of 
Sir Thomas More, le took a practical existing model, in actual 
operation here, and never attempted or wished more than to 


apply it faithfully to his own country. 


It was not given to Moses to enter the promised land; but 
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he saw it from the summit of Pisgah. It was ‘not given to 
Lafayette to witness the consummation of ‘his wishes in the 
establishment of a Republic, and the extinction of all hereditary 
rule in France. His principles were in advance of the age 
and hemisphere in which he lived. A Bourbon still reigns on 
abe ‘throne of France, and it is not for us to scrutinize the 
title by which he reigns. The principles of elective and 
hereditary power, blended in reluctant union in his person, like 
_ the red and white roses of York and Lancaster, may ‘postpone 
to aftertime the last conflict to which they must ultimately 
come. The life of the Patriarch was not long enough for the 
development of his whole political system. Its final accom- 


plishment. is in the womb ef time. 


The anticipation of this event is the more certain, from the 
consideration that all the principles for which Lafayette con- 
iended were practical. He never indulged himself in wild and 
fanciful speculations. The principle of hereditary power was, 
in his opinion, the bane of all republican hberty in Europe. 
Unable to extinguish it in the Revolution of 1830, so far ‘as 
concerned the Chief Magistracy of the Nation, Lafayette had 
the satisfaction of seeing it abolished with reference to the 
Peerage. An hereditary Crown, stript of the support which 
it may derive from an hereditary Peerage, however compatible 
with Asiatic despotism, is. an anomaly in the history of the 
Christian world, and in the theory of free Government. ‘There 
is no argument producible against the existence of an heredi- 
tary Peerage, but applies with aggravated weight against the 


transmission from sire to son of an hereditary Crown. The 
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prejudices and passions of the People of France rejected the 
principle of inherited power, in every station of public trust, 
excepting: the first and highest of them all; but there they 
clung to it, as did the Israelites of old to the savory deities 


of Egypt. 


This is not the time or the place for a disquisition upon 


the comparative merits, as a system!of government, of a Re- 
P ’ A i ’ 


public, and a Monarchy surrounded by republican institutions. | 


Upon this subject there is among us no diversity of opinion ; 
and if it should take the People of France another half cen- 


tury of internal and external war, of dazzling and delusive 


glories; of unparalleled triumphs, humiliating reverses, and 


bitter disappointments, to settle it to their satisfaction, the ulti- 
mate result can only bring them to the point where we have 
stood from the day of the Declaration of Independence—to the 
point where Lafayette would have brought then, and to which 


he looked as a consummation devoutly to be wished. 


Then, too, and then only, will be the time, when the cha- 
racter of Lafayette will be appreciated at its true value through- 
out the civilized world. When the principle of hereditary 
dominion shall be extinguished in all the institutions of France; 
when. Government shall no longer be considered as property 
transmissible from sire to son, but as a trust committed for a 
limited time, and then to return to the People whence it came; 
as a burdensome duty to be discharged and not as a reward 
to be abused; when a claim, any claim to political power by 


inheritance shall, in the estimation of the whole French People, 


‘ 
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be held as it now is by the whole People of the North Ame- 
rican Union—then will be the time for contemplating the cha- 
racter of Lafayette, not merely in the events of his life, but, 
in the full development of his intellectual conceptions, of his | 
fervent aspirations, of the labors and perils and sacrifices of 
his long and eventful career upon earth; and thenceforward, 
till the hour when the trump of the Archangel shall sound to 
announce that ‘Time shall be no more, the name of Lafayette 
shall stand enrolled upon the annals of our race, high on the 


list of the pure and disinterested benefactors of mankind. 


ra 


APPENDIX. 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. * 
June 21, 1834. 


Mr. Joun Quincy Apams moved the following resolution :— 


Resolved, That.a committee be appointed on the part of this house, to join 
such committee as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to consider and 
report by what token of respect and affection it may be proper for the Con- 
gress of the United States to express the deep sensibility. of: the Nation to the 
event of the decease of General LarayeETTr. 


The resolution being read, the question was put, that the house 
do agree thereto, and passed in the affirmative unanimously. It 
was then ; 

Ordered, That the committee on the part of this house consist 


of one member from each state; and 
Mr. Joun Q. Apams, of Massachusetts, Mr. Wiixrams, of North Carolina, 


M‘Intyre of Maine, Pinckney, of South Carolina,. 
Hussarp, of New Hampshire, Wayne, of Georgia, 
Burecess, of Rhode Island, Jounson, of Kentucky, 
Barser, of Connecticut, Buarr, of Tennessee, 
ALLEN, of Vermont, WHITTLESEY, of Ohio, 
CaMBRELENG, of New York, Tuomas, of Louisiana, 
Parxer, of New Jersey, Carr, of Indiana, 
Muvutensure, of Pennsylvania, Cace, of Mississippi, 
MrxriGan, of Delaware, Duncan, of Illinois, 
M‘Kim, of Maryland, Morpny, of Alabama, 
ArcHER, of Virginia, ASHLEY, of Missouri, 


were appointed the committee on the part of the House. 
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Ordered, That the clerk request the concurrence of the Senate 


in the said resolution.. 


f 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Lowrie, their secretary : 


Mr. Speaker,—The Senate have passed the resolution for the 
appointment of a joimt committee “to consider and report by 
what token of respect and affection it may be proper for the 
Congress of ihe United States’ to express the deep sensibility of 
the Nation to the event of the decease of “General Laravetre,” 


and have appointed a committee on their part. 


The committee on the part of the Senate are— 


Mr. WEssTER, Mr. Benton, 
: WHITE, PoINnDEXTER, 
CaLHouN, Kine, of Alabama, 
Cray, CHAMBERS, 
Forsy tu, Brown, and 
WILKINS, SHEPLEY. 
TYLER, 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
June 24, 1834, 

Mr. Joun Quincy Avams, from the joint committee appointed 
on the 21st instant “to consider and report by what token of 
respect and affection it may be proper for the ‘Congress of the 
United States to express the deep ‘sensibility of the nation to the 
event of the decease of General Laraverrs,” reported the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions :— 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
* America in Congress assembled, That the two houses of Congress have received 
with the profoundest sensibility, intelligence of the death of General LAFAYETTE, 


the friend of the United States, the friend of WASHINGTON, and the friend of 
Liberty. 
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, And be it further resolved, That the sacrifices and efforts of this illustrious 
person in the cause of our country, during her struggle for Independence, and the 
affectionate interest which he has at all times manifested for the success of her 
political institutions, claim from the government ahd people of the United States 
an expression of condolence for ‘His loss, veneration ‘for his virtues, and gratitude 
for his services. 

And be it further resolved, That the President of the United States be redial 
to address, together with a copy of the above resolutions, a letter to Gzorex 
Wasuineton Larayetre, and the other members of his family, assuring them 
of the condolence of this whole ‘nation in their irreparable bereavement. 

And be it further resolved, That the members of the two houses of congres: 
will wear a badge of mourning for thirty days; and that it be recommended t 
the people of the United States to wear a similar ‘badge for the same period. ) 

And be it further resolved, That the Halls of the Houses be dressed in met 
for the residue of the session. 

And be it further resolved, That Joun Quincy ADAMS ye requested to deliver 
an oration on the life and character of General LarayerTe, before the two houses 
of Congress, at the:next session. ' 


The said resolutions were read three times successively, and 


passed unanimously. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Lowrie, their secretary j 


Mr. Speaker,—The Senate have passed, unanimously, the reso- 
lution manifesting the sensibility of the two’ Houses of, Congress 


and of the nation on the occasion of the decease of General 


LAFAYETTE. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
December 9, 1884. 


‘On motion of Mr. Hussagp, | 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed on the part of this house, to joir 
such committee as may be appointed on the part of the Senate, to consider an¢ 
report the arrangements necessary to be adopted in order to carry into effect the 
last resolution reported on the 24th June, 1834, by the joint committee appointed 
at the last session of congress, on the occasion of the death of General LAFAYETTE, 


| 
| 
, 
| 
| 
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Mr. Huszarp, Mr. Linco, Mr. Wurte; Mr. Auren, of Vir- 

4 
inia, and Mr. Marswatx, were appointed the said committee. 


j 


Ordered, That the clerk acquaint the Senate therewith. 


The Senate concurred in the foregoing resolution, December 
15, 1834; and Mr. Cuay, Mr. Wurre, Mr. Catyoun, Mr. Wes- 
rer, and Mr, Bucuanan, were appointed the committee on their 
art. | 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

. December 23, 1834. 

| Mr. Hunzarp, from the select joint committee appointed to con- 
sider and report what measures were necessary to give effect to the 
resolutions adopted at the last session for paying suitable honors 
to the ‘memory of General Laraverre, reported. the following 


resolution :-— 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That Wednesday, the 
hirty-first instant, be the time assigned for the delivery of the oration by Joun 
2urncy Apams, before the two Houses of Congress, on the life and character of 
xeneral LAFAYETTE. . 

That the two houses shall be called to order by their respective presiding 
ficers at the usual hour, and the journal’of the preceding day shall be reads: but 
Il legislative business. shall be suspended,.on that day. 

That the oration shall be delivered at half-past twelve o’clock, in the hall of 
he House of Representatives. 

That the President of the United States and the heads of the several depart- 
nents, the French Minister and members of the French Legation, all other foreign 
ninisters at the seat of government, and the members of their respective legations, 
e invited to attend on that occasion by the chairman of the joint committee. 

That.the President of the United States, the heads of the several departments, 
1e French Minister and members of the French Legation, the other foreign mi- 
isters at the seat of government, and the members of their respective legations, and 
OHN Quincy ApAms, be requested to assemble at half-past twelve o’clock, p. wr., 
1 the Senate Chamber, and that they, with the Senate shall be attended by the joint 
ommittee to the hall of the House of Representatives. 


> 
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J 
That the galleries of the re under the direction of te a 
be open on that day for the accommodation of such citizens as may ey 


proper to attend; 
me | F D 


Which was agreed to by the House. 
Ordered, That the clerk acquaint the Senate therewitts oe. 


The Senate concurred in the foregoing resolution. 


* IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
' December 31, 1834, 
In pursuance of the arrangements reported by the joint com- 
mittee appoimted on the 9th December instant, to consider and 


report the arrangements necessary to be adopted to carry into 


effect the last resolution reported on the 24th June,.1834, by the 


joint committee appointed at the last session of Congress, on the 


occasion of. the death of General Laraverre, the hall was pre- 


pared for the reception of the Senate, and for the guests invited, 


in accordance with the said arrangements. 


At forty minutes past twelve o’clock the Senate of the 


United States, preceded by the Vice President and_ its officers, 


the President of the United States, the heads of the several Exe- 


cutive Departments, the Ministers of sundry foreign nations at 


the seat of Government, and the members of their respective 
Legations, and Joun Quincy Apams, eriarad the hall of the 
Howise, and took the seats prepared for them, respectively. Mr. 
Jouy Quincy Apams was conducted to the Speaker’s chair by the 
committee of arrangements, when the Speaker withdrew, and 


took a seat at the clerk’s table with the Vice President. 


Mr. Joun Quincy Apams then rose, and delivered an~ 


ay 


“oi Maas aoe 
Oration on the Life and ea 


raving, at half-past three o’clock, p. »., concluded the ‘same, > 
. 4 ” thay ; 


ee 


General LaraAvETTE; and 
Me : : 6, 


The sical the President of the United States, the heads of 
‘Departments, and the Foreign Ministers and Legations, withdrew 5 


When the Speaker resumed his seat. es 


, IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
January 2, 1835. 


) 


-'The following joint resolution was offered by Mr. Hupsarp: 


1 


_ Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, That the thanks of 
Congress be presented to Jon Quincy Apams, for the appropriate Oration 
delivered by him on the Life and’Character of General LarayetrTe, in the 
Representatives’ Hall, before both Houses of Congress, on the 3ist day of 
December, 1834, and that he be requested to furnish a copy for publication. 
Resolved, That the chairmen of the joint committee appointed to make the 
‘hecessary arrangements to carry into effect the resolution of the last session of 
‘this Congress in relation to the death of General Larayerre, be requested to 
communicate to Mr. Apams the aforegoing resolution, receive his answer 
thereto, and present the same to both Houses of Congress. 


The resolution was agreed to, nem. dis. 
Ordered, That the Clerk request the concurrence of the Senate 


therein. 


is 
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The Senate concurred in the foregoing resolution. 


j ( IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
January 6, 1835. 
Mr. Hussarp, from the select joint committee appointed on 
the 2d instant, to deliver the thanks of Congress to Jonn Quincy 
Apams, for his appropriate Oration on the Life and Character of 


LaraverTe, reported the following correspondence :-— 


To the Hon. Jonn Quincy Apams: 


Srr,—We have the honor to present fo you official copies of two joint 
resolutions adopted by the Senate and House of Representatives on the 2d 
instant, expressing the thanks of Congress for the appropriate Oration delivered 


im 


>a: in the Hall of the Hou Pad Ra iresen Mis on i 31st ultimo, on t 
and Character of General LAFAYETTE ; ; and authorizing eh Tequest to be 
made to you for a copy of it for publication. y " 


Having shared the high gtetifi of | hearing the Deation bce take plea- 
i e joint resolutions, in requesting you to 
We have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your obedient servants, we 4 
HENRY CLAY, 

Chairman of Committee on part of Senate. 

HENRY HUBBARD, 
JAN. 5, 1835. Chairman of Committee on part of House. 


To Messrs. Henry ‘Cray and Henry Hussarp, Chairmen of the Joint Com- — 
mittee of Arrangements of the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, to carry into effect the resolution of Congress in relation to 4 
the death of General LAFAYETTE: ‘ 
GENTLEMEN,—I receive with deep sensibility your communication of the 

joint resolution of both Houses of Congress upon the Oration delivered before 

them on the Life and Character of LAFAYETTE. i i 
The kind indulgence with which they have accepted the endeavor to give — 

effect to their purpose of paying a last tribute of national gratitude and affec- 

tion to the memory ot a great benefactor of our. country, will be Fei 
upon my heart to the last hour of my life. 
With this sentiment I shall take pleasure in furnishing, as requested, a copys 
of the Address for publication. 
I am, gentlemen, with the highest respect, 
Your fellow-citizen, and obedient servant, 
JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Mr. Hupzarp submitted the following preamble and resolution : 


Whereas it was resolved, at the last session of Congress, that Joun Quincy — 
Apams be requested to deliver an Oration on the Life and Character of General 
Larayerte, before the two Houses of Congress: and, in pursuance of that | 
resolution, and sundry other resolutions which have been subsequently adopted, 
Mr. Apams, on Wednesday, the 31st day of December, 1834, in the Hall of 
the House of Representatives, and in the presence of both Houses of Congress, 
and also in the presence of the President of the United States, of the heads 
of the respective Departments of the National Government, and of a most 
numerous assembly of citizens, did deliver an Oration replete with those pure 
and patriotic sentiments which will be sacredly cherished by every true and 
enlightened American: The House of Representatives, fully satisfied with the 
manner in which Mr. Apams has performed the duty assigned him, and 
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desirous of co! Pe: * th ough the 
which have been by him so ably dise 
respect for the distinguished character 


de | services of Laraverre, whi 
faithfully eqs ae come to the a 
- Realoctysphet - copies of the Oratic 


hie ' 


The Cuair remarked that PP was necessary to fill the blank. 


n by him, on this occasion, so 
; Tesolution:: a 


Mr. LSagey sate the - committee left it to the house to All 


the blank. i 
Mr. Prance, of Rhode end, “moved do fll ihe blank with 


te 


ten thousand. : 
; Mr. Pinckney moved twenty thousand. 
Mt. Brown moved fifty thousand. 

Mr. Mutter moved forty thousand. 

_ The question being taken on the highest Htinbek named (fifty 
thousand), it was decided in the affirmative by a vote of eighty 
to sixty- one. 

| Mr. Evans moved. that the resolution be amended, by in- 
serting, at the end of it, “under si direction of the committee 
on the part of the house,” 


Which motion was agreed to. 


ass : wi 
i IN THE SENATE. 
January 7, 1835. 
Mr Cray reported the foregoing correspondence, which was 
ead 5 and, 
On motion of Mr. Cray, 
Ordered, That ten thousand copies be printed for the use tof 


he Senate. | 
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ADDRESS. ‘ 


Dirrerent ages have been characterised by 
different features. At one time, literature and 
science have flourished—commerce has been ex- 
tended—and the arts of civilized life have been 
cultivated. At another, the love of military acieve- 
ments has held the public mind captive—the desire 
of conquest and of empire has had the ascendency— 
and the arts of husbandry and peace have been 
neglected and forgotten. At one time, the path of 
the orator and poet has been strewn with flowers 
by an admiring populace—at another the return of 
the warrior from conquered provinces has been 
honored with triumphal arches. 

At one time, too, a long night of darkness set in 
upon the world, and the light of learning and science 
glimmered only in the convent and the cloister— 
then, long after the power of Roman arms had ceas- 
ed, Roman literature again revived. Her collected 
learning that had been scattered, at the time of her 
subjugation, through the north of Europe, and nearly 
extinguished, was now again rekindled and spread 
like wild-fire throughout the continent. Ignorance 
was dispelled—science threw off its shackles ;—and 
more—the stone was rolled back from the tomb of 
christianity, and she arose in the might and divinity 
of her nature—and the Reformation burst upon the 
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world. The night of darkness was gone, and a day 
of light succeeded. 

Now, whether the tone and character of an age 
are given it by its own master spirits, or whether 
its leading features are produced by political revo- 
lutions, is a matter of most interesting examination, 
but which we have not time here to discuss ; still, 
certain it is, that every age has its strong points, 
that stand out in bold relief, prominent as the moun- 
tain upon the landscape. 

That feature in our own times is the spirit of 
reform. Old opinions are questioned and given up, 
and new ones adopted, in their stead—old habits of 
life are lain aside, like a worn out garment. Men 
feel restrained by the usages of their fathers and 
discard them as idle and useless—and invent new 
projects of business and of pleasure ;—and principles 
however long and well settled, are examined anew. 
A spirit of enquiry has gone out into the world 
penetrating the depths and recesses of society and 
ascending its highest places. And the question is, 
now, every day presented to our consideration, 
whether this or that principle is expedient or well 
founded—whether this or that institution cannot be 
given up and a better one substituted in its place. 

England has felt its influence. Her Court of 
Chancery has been renovated. Catholic emancipa- 
tion has been yielded. The rotten Borough system 
has, to a degree, been given up. And the Reform 
of Parliament is the watchword of party. Free 
principles are insinuating themselves into her insti- 
tutions, and she is every day giving way, more and 
more to the spirit of the age. The other govern- 
ments of Europe are introducing the improvements 
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of the day and avail themselves of every discovery 
in the arts and sciences, as a means of ameliorating 
the condition of their poor, or of promoting the 
common weal. In our own country as well as else- 
where, more of science than heretofore is applied 
to every thing, and every thing is, therefore, under- 
going achange. ‘The nature of soils and products 
and the effect of climate upon both, have been in- 
vestigated and the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try are, therefore, improving. Science has been ap- 
plied to machinery, and improvements, therefore, 
made, that save an immense amount of manual labor, 
thus, leaving the operative, time to cultivate his 
imind or to aid in developing further, the resources 
of the Jand. \ Men are examining every thing, 
changing every thing, and we hope, improving 
every thing. ! 

This spirit of reform, too, is pushed by an ener- 
ey—the energy of public opinion, that it is idle’ to 
resist, if you would. You might as well stop the 
swell of the ocean. It is nerved by a power that 
no human arm can stay. It has already reached the 
State and the Church. It has extended its hand 
upon the country and upon the city—everywhere. 
Institutions, however hallowed by time, or however 
sacred from the ceremonies thrown around them 
have not been exempted from its touch. 

But whether this spirit of the age will eventuate 
in good or evil, is left to the future to disclose. | 
apprehend, however, no danger from it. For, 
though, it may disturb many of our earliest and 
most cherished recollections—though it may sweep 
away many idle usages around which, nevertheless, 
cling many of our most interesting associations, it 
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will yet leave room for more useful principles in 
their stead. It may be like a great river, in its 
onward and onward current, sweeping away every 
obstacle that opposes its course, yet safely floating 
upon its bosom the treasures of the world—or wash- 
ing away the beautiful shrubbery, from its banks, to 
Op en a vein of gold. 

I have made these remarks, to illustrate the lead- 
ing feature of the times in which we live and to 
show the position we occupy—to show, also, that 
however permanent we may imagine our institutions 
to be, yet that a change may come over them—and 
that, therefore, it is our duty to place around them 
all the safeguards we can—to show, further, that, 
though we live in the full enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty, yet that the sun of freedom and 
christianity, that now sheds its clear and strong light 
upon us, may by and by go down in the west. And 
that, therefore, the spirit of the age, and the institu- 
tions under which we live, alike impose responsibil- 
ities upon us, little less, than were assumed by our 
fathers, in their struggle to gain that independence, 
which it is our duty to preserve. And how can we 
discharge these high responsibilities—how can we 
perform our duty, as citizens, our duty, as men, our 
duty as legatees of a rich inheritance from our 
fathers, half so well as in spreading far and wide 
that “ popular education,” it is the object of this 
association to disseminate—and how can we diffuse 
this “ popular education” half so well as by encour- 
aging our “ common schools?’ 

Our common schools are republican in their origin 
and in their tendency. ‘They are in accordance 
with the genius of our government and with the 
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utilitarian spirit of the day. Their great object is 
the diffusion of useful knowledge in the mass of 
society. And if they are not adequate to give the 
scholar, a complete education—they are sufficient 
to enable him to attain all that knowledge, that, ordi- 
narily comes into use in the common business of life. 

And their advantages extend alike to all—so, that, 
every child in a neighborhood, or a town, may avail 
itself of the privilege of attending them, without 
charge, and thus, receive an education at the public 
expense. There is no aristocracy, no monopoly 
about them—but every one—the mass of society, 
may be educated in them. This is their object,— 
the education not of the few, not of the rich, not of 
the poor,—but of all—an object, upon the success 
of which I humbly apprehend, depends the pros- 
perity of our free institutions and of the blessings 
we enjoy under them. 

And it is in this point of view, the importance of 
our common schools is more clearly seen—if they 
are the medium, through which is diffused into the 
mass of society that general knowledge, which is 
necessary to the preservation of our free institu- 
tions, then they surely, are of vital consequence, 
and should occupy a prominent place in the patron- 
age and legislation of government. 

And this is the idea I wish to illustrate, that the 
education of the mass of community, for which 
common schools are so well adapted, is the very 
point upon which the perpetuity of our Republic 
depends. For if our government is the best prac- 
ticable one that can be adopted, and every citizen 
is sufficiently enlightened to realize its advantages, 
he will use his exertions to preserve and continue 
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—it,—but however perfect it may be, if its citizens 
are, through ignorance, blind to its benefits, they 
may pull it down though it bury them in its ruins. 

But this view of the conservative power of a gen- 
eral diffusion of. knowledge, I fear is not duly ap- 
preciated, yet to an American citizen it is its most 
maporen view. ‘The common advantages of edu- 
cation—its effect upon individual character or upon 
society at large, are too obvious for illustration and 
would derive no force from repetition. The divin- 
ity of our nature, that it discloses and the destination 
of the soul, that, aided by revelation, it points out, 
are momentous truths, but yet conceded. Education 
is, too, to the moral what the sun is to the natural 
world, throwing its genial rays upon the whole face 
of society-—yet its sunny influence is seen and felt 
and acknowledged by all. But the bearing of this 
popular education upon our political institutions and 
the effect of our free schools upon our republican 
form of government, are matters, the importance of 
which few realize and to which in my humble esti- 
mation, our public men have not attached their due 
importance. For, if our free common schools are the 
result of the same principles, operating upon the 
same character, that led to the revolution and the 
establishment of a free government—yet they exert 
back upon these principles an influence, without the 
aid of which, the principles themselves would soon 
lose their force and their virtue. And these same 
principles that originated, are now necessary to 
preserve, our republican institutions. Our free 
schools are in this respect like the beacon lights 
upon our coast—themselves, the result of commerce, 
yet, now, the very means of preserving that com- 
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merce. The ship, laden with its treasures, as it nears 
our rugged shores, might be lost in their dangerous 
navigation, were it not for the light ahead—to guide 
it safely to the haven of its destination. So, too, 
with the ship of State, as she careers her way 
proudly onward, laden with the last and best hopes 
of freedom,—she may, still, be enveloped in dark- 
ness and be wrecked, if the clear noon-day light of 
popular education, thrown all around by our free 
schools, is withdrawn. 

I have said that the diffusion of general knowledge 
in the mass of society is necessary to the mainte- 
nance of our liberties,—and the history of other 
republics more than justifies the remark. 

The French republic, in our own day, though, 
with the American model before it, was a miserable 
failure. ‘There-was enough of the spirit -of liberty, 
for it had been caught from across the Atlantic— 
there was enough of chivalry, for the flower of 
France had been educated to arms, but the nation 
was not prepared for the change—the public mind 
was not sufficiently enlightened—nor had it receiv- 
ed the necessary moral culture. 

- The governments of South America, too, have 
alternately been free and despotic, vacillating be- 
tween republics and monarchies, as the light of 
learning, or the darkness of ignorance alternately 
struggled into the ascendency. And notwithstand- 
ing their proximity to our North American confed- 
eracy and their interchange of trade and letters 
with us, I fear it is reserved for another day than 
our own, to welcome them to a participation in the 
great blessings of liberty that we enjoy. They 
have not been educated for freedom. Their priest- 
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hood may be learned, or a fortunate few enlighten- 
ed—but the common mind is yet enveloped in dark- 
ness and superstition. The many have not had 
their eyes opened to the bright vision of liberty. 
And until society, there, shall have undergone a 
thorough reformation—until a flood of moral and 
mental light shall have been let in upon it—we can 
have little reason to expect that a popular govern- 
ment will be established, that shall continue any 
considerable length of time,—as heretofore, they 
may play up upon the political horison but it will 
be like the northern lights, when the sun of liberty 
is not in the heavens, and attracting the curiosity of 
the world, rather than justifying any well founded 
hope of their permanency. 

The republics of classic antiquity owe their down- 
fal to much the same causes. It is true the theory 
of a free government was not then well defined— 
the science of politics had not made much progress— 
the principles of civil liberty were not rightly un- 
derstood. The admirable idea of dividing the leg- 
islative department into two chambers, does not 
seem to have been known in Greece,—and the sys- 
tem of the check and balance of powers, as essential 
to a government, as to a complicated machine, was 
either not known in Greece or Rome, or badly 
applied. But it was not political science alone, that 
was wanting—the theory of the government was 
better than the foundation upon which it rested. 
The foundation was unstable, for it was not based 
deep enough in the moral and mental improvement 
of the common mind. 

Indeed the annals of every republic in the world, 
sive full and conclusive: evidence of ihe truth of 
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the position | am attempting to illustrate——They 
prove more, for while they establish this position— 
they also prove, that society with the degree of in- 
telligence of which I am speaking, will always 
claim its rights of government and have its part in 
the administration of it. The spirit of liberty in 
however enlightened a community, may, to be sure, 
be overawed by military force—or it may, naturally 
enough, be checked in its career by the fondness, 
with which a people, always cling to the institu- 
tions under which they were born, but, sooner or 
later, in every country where the public mind is so 
far advanced, as to appreciate the advantages of civil 
and religious liberty, a government of the people 
will be established, and its duration will depend 
upon the continuance of the causes that gave it birth. 

If such are the consequences of “ popular educa- 
tion” —if such is its creative power in building up a 
free government and if such is its conservative influ- 
ence in protecting it, | need not appeal to you as 
members of this association in behalf of the great 
object we have in view, but I should rather call 
upon you as citizens of the republic under which 
we live, to perform your duty, merely, in keeping 
good the inheritance, that has been left us. 

Again, 'This view of the influence of popular ed- 
ucation upon our Institutions, derives much force 
from the importance, that has ever been attached to 
it by our fathers. The encouragement of learning 
was with them, always, a prominent object. ‘Their 
attention was early directed to it, and in all their 
struggles for independence, they never lost sight of 
it—almost every Constitution in the Union, bears 
upon its face the declaration, that “the diffusion of 
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knowledge and learning throughout a community is 
essential to the preservation of the rights and liber- 
ties of a people.”—And the legislation under this 
declaration has generally been worthy of free and 
sovereign States. But we may in New England go 
further back than to our State Constitutions, further 
back, even than to the Revolution, to find the inter- 
ests of science and literature recognized and cher- 
ished. The Puritan Pilgrims had hardly landed 
upon the rock-bound coast of the wilderness of 
Plymouth, when their attention was directed to the 
education of their children. Indeed, this was a 
leading inducement to their emigration to this coun- 
try. They had already become exiles from their 
native land for conscience sake and had settled at 
Leyden in Holland—where they could worship 
God in their own way. But they found, to use 
their own language “that the place being of great 
“ licentiousness and liberty to children, they could 
“not educate them, nor could they give them due 
‘‘ correction, without reproof or reproach from their 
neighbors.” They wished therefore to settle in 
another Land, where the prospects of their poster- 
ity might be more encouraging. But they sought, 
in the beautiful phrase of another, not merely a 
“faith’s pure shrine” but liberty to educate their 
children, as they pleased, without reproach or re- 
straint. 

The Pilgrims landed in the May Flower, in the 
fall of 1620—forty four of their number, which was 
one hundred and one, died before the end of the 
March following. This melancholy event, and 
then, the cheerless prospect ahead, would have dis- 
heartened any men under heaven, other than the 
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simple, yet stern Puritans of that day. But they 
on the contrary, persevered with a rigor and an 
energy; that has ever since given a tone to New- 
Iingland character. Hence we find them; with a 
singleness of purpose that at this distance of time, 
appears more like fiction than reality, making 
early provision for the promotion of religion and 
learning. By an early ordinance of. the general 
court of Plymouth, it was provided “that the prof- 
‘its arising to the Colony by the above said fishing 
‘“‘at the Cape (referring to Cape Cod) shall be em- 
“ployed and improved for the erecting and main- 
“taining of a free school in this government.” This 
was the germ of our New England system of free 
schools.—The Colony of Massachusetts Bay, too, 
in 1635 only five years after any considerable set- 
tlement there, had a free school in Boston—and in 
1644 one town resolved to devote a portion of its 
Lands to the support of schools—a good evidence 
of the general interest in the matter,—and in 1647 
a general provision was made by the Colony for a 
free school in every town “after that the Lord in- 
“creased them to fifty house holders” and for the 
setting up of a “ grammar school” “ when any town 
‘shall increase to the number of one hundred 
«house holders or families.” From these provisions 
of the colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts was 
evolyed and established this great element of mod- 
ern society, our free schools.—A school, supported 
at the expence of government—free to all the chil- 
dren of the community—in other words the propo- 
sition, that it is the duty of the State to educate its 
own children, was a simple idea. But it was here 
for the first time conceived. It originated in the 
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peculiar character and polity of the colonies. And 
however simple it may now seem, it is a conception, 
that, in its future progress and developement, is cal- 
culated to have more influence upon the destiny of 
the world, than any other principle or institution, 
save only that of christianity itself. It was indeed 
a discovery—and if the announcement of a new 
world by Columbus was more startling to the ear, 
it was hardly destined to be more important in its 
consequences. In coming times it will be looked 
upon, as marking the era—and the age.—And this, 
gentlemen, is the Institution, thus originated and 
thus founded that it is the object of this Associa- 
tion to encourage,—to improve—and to protect. 

I have given my remarks so far, more of a_ polit- 
ical cast, and it may be a wider range than the oc- 
casion at first blush might seem to justify. I have 
not, however, I believe, given to “ popular educa- 
tion” any thing more than its legitimate influence. 
And if not, the enquiry, paramount to all others, is, 
how we can best promote it—and if by our common 
schools, whether they can be improved and whether 
they have kept pace with the advance of the day. 

Our schools may, perhaps, be improved by ele- 
vating the character of the master—by a more judi- 
cious selection of agents and school committees— 
by a greater regard in the construction of school 
rooms to the convenience and health of the student— 
by introducing better and more apparatus for the 
illustration of principles—by introducing other and 
better books—by holding out to the scholar higher 
and more encouraging motives to study. The 
mind may perhaps, be more cheered in its progress, 
more encouraged in its attainments, and more ap- 
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plauded in its success. Meetings of the scholars 
for public reading, at which parents should attend, 
and then, the bestowal of some mark of approbation 
upon the best readers, might conduce to improve- 
ment in this important branch. Public discussion 
every week, in which the more advanced of the 
scholars, the master, and parents, might all take a 
part—might inspire confidence—give a eommand of 
language,—and elicit talent that would otherwise 
have lain dormant. But upon the particular man 
agement of schools and the mode of instruction, I 
yield with deference to those, who have had these 
matters under their more immediate charge. 

A remark, however, may be here made of much 
consequence, and it is this, that the benefit of a 
school to the scholars very much depends upon the 
estimation in which it is held by the parents. If 
the parent encourage the child—if he aid and assist 
the master—if he feel the importance of having the 
twig bent in the right direction—if he realizes, that 
the future usefulness, and even success in life—and 
more, the very character of the child, may depend 
upon its earliest impressions at school. If, in fine, 
he look upon the school, as the place where his 
sons may lay the foundation of that knowledge and 
after greatness, that shall fit them for the highest 
places of honor and trust—and where his daughters 
may receive that education, that shall adorn and 
please—and where they shall have induced upon 
their minds that love of virtue and that conscious- 
ness of the dignity of their sex, that shall fit them 
so to bring up their own children that like the mother 
of the Grachii, they may proudly point to them, as 
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their jewels—if, | say, parents will thus regard our 
schools—their benefits will be greatly enhanced— 
the progress of the scholar advanced—and the task 
of the master alleviated. 

Another suggestion, quite as important to my 
own mind is, whether, the writings of American 
authors may not with eminent propriety be more 
read and studied in our schools than they are. Our 
literature needs the pecuniary aid and encourage- 
ment it would thus receive and its merits entitle it 
to this favourable countenance. It is already rich 
in its language, its sentiment and its matter, and is 
assuming a high character,—it is, to be sure, new, 
but then it breathes the free and vigorous spirit of 
our institutions. And our whole country and our 
whole history too, are full of precisely those mate- 
rials—of a wild and beautiful scenery-—of anecdote 
and story and thrilling event, that are fitted to charm 
the youthful imagination and to impart interest and 
profit to the maturer judgment, Our early colonial 
settlement—our Indian wars—our disasters and suc- 
cesses—our struggle for independence against fear- 
ful odds—the story of the revolution, the battles, 
that did honor to American chivalry and that have 
so often been fought over again in the chimney 
corner—are all full of stirring incident—and well 
calculated to arrest and fix the attention of the. 
youthful reader, and far more so, than the chapter of 
kings or the overthrow of petty dynasties. And 
the study of our own history would have this ad- 
vantage, that it would inspire a love of country, 
and give an American tone to the feelings.—Fur- 
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and identify himself with the scenes, that were then 
acting, he would see the first blood that was shed in 
the war of the revolution, poured out upon the 
fields of Lexington—he would see a brave band 
upon the heights of Bunker Hill, and would there 
mourn the untimely death of the gallant Warren— 
he would see the long and unequal and doubtful 
struggle for freedom—and his heart would beat 
quicker with the aspirations of liberty, and he 
would better know how to value the inheritance of 
his fathers.—It is, again, to be considered that our 
common schools afford to very many, their only 
means of acquiring a knowledge of the principles 
of our government and of the structure of our so- 
ciety before going out into the world, to assume the 
responsibilities and to discharge the duties, of citi- 
zens and yvoters—and, that, if their education in this 
respect is then neglected they may either imbibe 
foreign notions hostile to liberty—or, be placed in 
situations where through ignorance they may 
jeopard their dearest rights. May it not, then, be 
well, to guard against the one by inspiring an early 
attachment to our own institutions, and to avoid 
the other by inculcating an early knowledge of their 
principles? If the history of the old world, with 
its shipwrecked republics strewn all along upon its 
shores, be instructive to the politician—if its litera- 
ture, graced by an Augustan or a Elizabethan age, 
be stored with intellectual wealth for the scholar— 
if its castles and strong holds, tumbled into ruins, 
and grown over with ivy, have charms for the anti- 
quary—may not their study, however interesting, 
be well postponed, till the chart of our own shores 
shall have been examined. to ascertain its rocks and 
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quicksands—till one draught, at least, of the fresh 
and bracing spirit of our own letters shall have been 
inhaled—till something shall have been learned of 
the when and where and how our own republic 
came into being 7—It appears to me, that the Amer- 
ican youth, while learning to read, even, should also 
be learning the history of his country, his govern- 
ment and his fathers—that he should be learning 
something of the causes that led to the throwing 
off our colonial subjugation, and to the establish- 
ment of our liberties—something of the difficulties 
under which the confederation laboured, and the 
consequent necessity, and yet the embarrassment 
that attended the formation, of a new constitution, 
and then its operation—that, he might thereby get 
an insight into the theory of our government and 
its practical effects, and thus be better able duly to 
appreciate the blessings he enjoyed under it, or 
better fitted to take a part in its administration, if 
the interests of his country should require.—If it 
should be said that we have no work of merit, suit- 
ed to our common schools, that would answer these 
purposes, I can only reply that it is then time we 
had, for it could not be otherwise than salutary in 
the interest it would excite in the reading, and in 
the impression it would leave upon the mind. 

But while we would improve the intellectual, we 
must not forget the moral faculties. The capacities 
of the mind all require to be cultivated, in order 
that it may unfold itself in its full beauty and pow- 
er. ‘The mind is here, wrapped in its human. cov- 
ering, in its chrysalis state, having within itself the 
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this covering, you would have it have strength 
of wing enough to soar to the place of its high des- 
tination. Its every power must be developed to 
give it perfection.—It is true, the distinction be- 
tween the moral and intellectual faculties cannot be 
well defined—for they blend together like light 
and shade—and act upon each other with a myste- 
rious sympathy. ‘They have however, the charac- 
ter of checks upon each other—and it must have 
attracted the observation of every one, that the 
cultivating the one class of faculties, to the entire 
neglect of the other, has always thrown the mind 
from its balance and been prejudicial in its conse- 
quences. But when a due regard has been had to 
a proper culture of both classes of faculties—the 
effect has, ever, been happy and salutary. Society 
bears proof of this all around us—upon its very 
face and in its very condition and character. But 
an illustration, more striking from its contrast may 
be found in a higher sphere—in the life of him, 
whose ashes are entombed upon the banks of the 
Potomac, and whose memory is the eommon prop- 
erty of freemen, the world over. 

The mind of Washington was of an high order 
and the best evidence of it is, that he was not above 
the common details and business of life. He lived 
with men, as men, and availed himself of all their 
aid to effect, what seemed to be the great object of 
his life, the promotion of the greatest public good. 
In the camp, he consulted with his companions in 
arms and maturely weighed their suggestions before 
forming or acting upon his own opinion—in the 
councils of State, he advised with men best ac- 
quainted with the subject under consideration and 
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cheerfully availed himself of all the knowledge they 
possessed, to aid him in his deliberations,—in the 
camp and in the cabinet, he was therefore wise and 
successful.—And the secret of his greatness and his 
usefulness was in the due balance of his moral and in- 
tellectual faculties. ‘They were cherished together, 
acquired strength together, and together lent their 
aid in giving vigor and maturity to his mind. Like 
mechanical powers they united to give his mind ad- 
ditional impetus—propelling it ahead and yet not 
thereby endangering its safety—for neither had 
strength enough to push it off in a tangent, but acting 
together, they kept it balanced and in its place.— 
And hence, receiving at the hands of nature a com- 
manding mind, he became a great man—inducing 
upon that mind, proper moral culture, he became a 
good man—and his whole life was but an illustration 
of this character. Long since his spirit took wing 
for heaven, but his memory is yet fresh in the hearts 
of a greatful people and when if ever, we may be 
called upon, to mourn the downfal of our republic— 
then, and not till then, may his memory be forgotten. 

Upon the other hand, to show the effect of intel- 
lectual culture upon character without due moral 
improvement, observe if you will the career of 
another like master spirit—I refer to him, whose 
bones now lie mouldering in the Island of St. Hel- 
ena.—'l'o be sure the qualities of mind, that 
enabled Napoleon to dazzle the world with the 
splendor of his military achievements, were not 
strictly intellectual, yet they presupposed a high 
state of mental improvement. His taste for the 
fine arts, even, shew itself in his first campaign 
in Italy, for by his direction, a victorious army re- 
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turned laden with the finest specimens of Italian 
sculpture and painting. And in Egypt, he gave 
evidence of the same inclination of mind, for he 
caused drawings and plans to be made of whatever 
he found remarkable in their public works or curi- 
ous in their hyerogliphical inscriptions—of their 
mounds and monuments—of their temples and their 
gods,—indeed, of every thing, that threw light 
upon the antiquities of that ancient people or tend- 
ed to illustrate the then and past state of the 
arts and sciences in that interesting country.— 
It is a rare work, and I am not aware that there is 
more than one copy in this county. But it is a 
monument, showing the intellectual bias of his 
mind, that will be preserved in the archives of 
science, as long as his unprovoked attack upon that 
country will be reprobated and regretted by the 
world. But his splendid works of internal improve- 
ment and among others the road over the Simplon, 
his collecting together at Paris every thing beauti- 
ful in the arts and sciences that the world afforded, 
his reducing the administration of justice in the 
different provinces to a uniform system—and lastly 
the code of laws that bears his name, and that will 
cause it to live, too, in the memory of the great and 
wise, long after the story of Waterloo and Moscow 
shall be forgotten—a code of laws, singular as it 
may seem, that with a few modifications has been 
adopted by one of the States of our own Union— 
all these, are proud evidences of his intellectual 
greatness, and if dimmed at all by the glare of his 
military career, they only show the more the mighty 
compass of his mind. And yet it had been better 
for the world, that Napoleon had never been born. 
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For his career was a career of usurpation and blood- 
shed. His victories were a sieveasi ea iar 
ranted attacks upon nations with which France was 
at peace. He trampled, with impunity, upon the 
rights of man, and the usages of society—at one 
time contemning whatever was virtuous and pious, 
and at another, setting up a mockery of religion, 
for State purposes. He knocked together the 
thrones of Europe and tumbled them into the dust, 
not that the people might be happier, or society 
improved and ameliorated in its condition, but that 
his own personal aggrandizement might thereby be 
promoted.—Now, had the mind of Napoleon from 
infancy up been under the moral restraint, that 
checked the aspiring powers of Washington—had 
an early love of virtue been instilled into his mind, 
a regard for truth and duty and religion been in- 
culcated—in fine had his mental and moral faculties 
gone hand in hand in their progress, he might have 
been, and from his peculiar position, probably, 
would have been a great, acknowledged benefactor 
of human society, and the world would have owed 
him a debt of gratitude—and more, his own idolized 
France might at this day have been free and repub- 
lican, and have revered his memory as the Father 
of his country. But I need not, as I said before, 
have gone out of the sphere of your own imme- 
diate observation, to have illustrated the influence 
of moral education upon individual character, or 
upon society generally—but in these instances its 
effect may be more apparent. 

Let me, then, ask if the destiny of the world so 
much depends upon the character of individuals as 
in the instance of Napoleon and of Washington— 
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and if ae character of an individual is so moulded 
by the moral culture of his mind—let me ask if 
due attention is paid to this part of education in 
our common schools—I fear not.—I fear, that the 
field of morals is to our common schools a “terra 
incognita,’—and if any master has ventured so far 
from the shore as to discover this land, that he has 
not dared take his crew with him, to see its beauties. 

Gentlemen, I should be glad to detain you longer 
upon the great interests involved in popular educa- 
tion—but [ have occupied your attention too long 
already—one word more.— 

There yet linger among us a few, who bore a 
part in the war of the revolution—may they late 
return to heaven—for we venerate them the more 
since their comrades are gone.—We value them as 
interesting relics of an interesting day, and like 
the Sybaline leaves we value them the more and 
more as their numbers grow less and less. For 
their sakes then, if for no other reason, let us go 
on—let us go on, encouraged by their example, an- 
imated too by the spirit of the age, and do all we 
can to fulfil the high destinies of our republic—let 
us further, as we yield up one after another, reluct- 
antly, of this venerable band, do all we can, that 
their passage hence may be gladdened with the 
assurance that their virtues and their memory will 
live, engraven upon the hearts of a grateful pos- 
terity, forever. 


Proceedings of the Penobscot Association of Teachers and 
of Popular Education, at their Second Annua 
_ in Exeter, December 28, 1837. 


S. H. Blake, Esq. of Bangor, delivered an address before the 
Association. 

After the address, chose S. H. Blake President pro tem. and 
adopted the following resolutions. 

1. Resolved, That the system of common school education, intro- 
duced by our Pilgrim Fathers, and by them incorporated into the 
structure of New-England Society, imposes on us the most solemn 
obligations of gratitude to them for their untiring efforts in behalf 
of us, their posterity, as well as to that Being who has ‘‘ cast our lot 
in such pleasant places.” 

2. Resolved, That next to our temples of worship, our school 
houses are the glory of New England. 

3. Resolved, That common schools are the schools of the people, 
. and require our patronage as patriots, and as members of a free 
republic. 

4. Resolved, That the repeated ‘recommendations’ in behalf of 
free schools, which have appeared in the late Messages of our Govy- 
ernor, demand greater attention than they have yet received from 
our State Legislature. 

5. Resolved, That the qualifications of school teachers in this 
county, require the establishment of a Seminary, designed expressly 
to prepare young men for the business of teaching. 

6. Resolved, That the state of popular education in our State, re- 
quires the establishment of a paper, devoted to the welfare of com- 
mon schools. 

7. Resolved, That inasmuch as ‘ intelligence is the life of liberty,’ 
we heartily congratulate those of our sister States that have recently 
passed enactments for the establishment of free schools, and hope 
the time is not far distant, when the youths of our whole land, what- 
ever be their sex or condition, shall reap the blessings of the com- 
mon school. 

8. Resolved, That the proportion of the surplus revenue, to which 
the State of Maine is entitled, should be distributed by the State 
among the several ‘Towns, in the ratio of their population ; and that 
each Town should be required by law to appropriate its share as a 
school fund ; to loan the same and apply the interest annually to the 
benefit of its district schools. 

Voted, To present the thanks of the association to Mr. Blake, for 
his talented address, and request a copy for publication. 

Voted, 'T'o adjourn, to such time and place as the Board of Direc- 
tors may designate. 

E. G. CARPENTER, Secretary. 
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% ) “ADVERTISEMENT. 


IT is not pretended that there is any thing new in the following 
shtets. Any one who will give himself the troutle of looking into the 
writings of Doctors Hemmenway, {mmons, Lathrop, Perkins, and 
Buckminster; and of Rev. Messrs. Chaplin, Edwards, Stevens, Sew- 
all, and many others ; may see the same truths illustrated and enforc- 
ed, and confirmed by similar proofs; and in some of them, treated more 
at large. Ithas been the object of the writer to compress the argu- 
ments in a smal] compass, and set them in a plain and convincing light. 
How far he bas succeeded, the reader will judge. 

The writer has seen some publications, designed to disprove the 
sentiments here inculcated which he has been pleased with, as they dis- 
cover considerable penetration, and a good degree of impartiality. He 
has also seen others, which he thought exceptionable in these respects ; 
as where one styles the advocates for infant baptism, ‘¢ champions for: 
babies, or rathér baby-champions ;’* and another, with more zeal than 
wisdom, calls infant baptism “an abomination to the Lord.”+ He 
hopes the reader will find nothing in the present publication, which sa- 
vors of bitterness of spirit, or which affects to despise any christian’s 
Practice—nothing but what is consistent with truth and candor. A 
cause, that needs indirect means to support it, is not worth supporting. 
‘Those who say there is nothing in favor of infant baptism from Genesis 
to Revelation, without attempting any proof of the assertion, it is not 
expected this Discourse will convince. But to those who are willing 
to examine for themselves, “ whether these things are so,” it may be 
of some little help, and.can possibly do them no harm. To those who 
have requested its publication, and to any others, into who hands it mav 
fall, it is cheerfully dedicated by "i 


THE AUTHOR. 
HatioweE tt, Nov. 1804. 


* Dialogue, by a Friend to truth. | 
+ Smith’s Sermon. 


ROMANS xi. 17. 


Jind thou, being a wild olivetree, wert graffed in amongst them, and with 
them partalcest of the root and fatness of the olivetree. 


PAUL was especially an “ apostle of the Gentiles.” And 
he “ magnified his office.”(a) In his various Epistles, and 
particularly, in that to the Romans, he declared it to be the 
design of the gracious Covenant to embrace Gentiles, as 
well as Jews. And in the text, he considers them as differ- 
ent branches of the same tree. Hence the following doc- 
trine, 

The Jewish church and Christian church are ESsENTIAL- 
LY the same. 

By this, it is not meant that there is the same degree of 
light and liberty in the church, under its former and its 
present administration. ‘Phe Sun of righteousness shines 
brighter and brighter in every age, - The rituals of the Jew- 
ish church were many, and some of them burdensome. 
They are calleda “yoke of bondage,” when compared 
with the rituals of the Christian church, which are few, sim- 
ple and plain; and are considered as the “liberty wherewith 
Christ has made'us free.”() But it is meant as expressed. 
They are essentially the same. ‘This trath will appear evi- 
dent from the following considerations. 

1. The same qualifications are required in both. 

Holiness has always been required for entering into cove- 
nant. Abraham was eminently holy. He is called “the 
friend of Gop,’’(¢) He “believed Gop, and it was imputed 
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to him for righteousness.”’(a) ‘‘ He received the sign of cir- 
cumcision, a seal of the righteousness, of the faith which he 
had yet being uncircumcised.”’(6) This holy, believing tem- 
per led to obedience, and was a term of communion, not only 
to Abraham, but to all the members of the Jewish church. 
“« This day the Lord thy Gop hath commanded thee to do 
these statutes and judgments; thou shalt therefore keep and 
_ do them, with all thine heart and with all thy soul. Thou hast 
avouched the Lord this day to be thy Gop, and to walk in his 
ways, and to keep his statutes, and his commandments and his 
judgments, and to hearken unto his voice. And the Lord 
hath avouched thee this day to be his peculiar people, as he 
hath promised thee, and that thou shouldest keep all his 
commandments.’’(c) All the people promised this. <¢ And 
allthe people answered together, and said, All that the Lord 
hath spoken, we will do.”(d) ‘The divme conduct towards 
them proves that holiness of heart was required, as a term 
of covenanting. ‘‘Sowe see, says the apostle, that they could 
not enter in because of unbelief’”’(e) And he declares “ they 
_ were broken off because of unbelief ;” and that the Gentiles, 
grafted in, ‘‘ stood by fatth.”(f') David also gives the same 
account of them. ‘‘ They returned and inquired early after 
Gop. And they remembered that Gop was their rock, and 
the high Gop their Redeemer. Nevertheless they did flat. 
ter him with their mouth, and they lied unto him with their 
tongues ; for their heart was not right with him, neither 
were they stedfast in his covenant.’’(¢) This shews that Gop 
required and they professed holiness of heart, as a term of 
covenanting. 

The same holy temper is required in entering into the 
Christian church. Indeed, this is not doubted. The scrip- 
ture is very express. ‘“‘ Repent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out.”(h) “He that de- - 
lieveth shall be saved.”(t) ‘‘ With the heart man believeth 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth confession is made 
unto salvation.”’(j) ‘This subject is set in a very clear light 


(a) Jas. ii. 23. (4) Rom. iv. 11. . (c) Deut. xxvi. 16, 17, 18. 
(d) Exod, xix. 8. (e) Heb. iii. 19. (f) Rom. xi. 20, 
(g) Psalms Ixxviii. 34, 35, 36, 37. (A) Acts iii, 19. 

(:) Mark xvi. 16. (7) Rom. x, 10. 
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~ in the following passages. “ Know ye, therefore, that they 
which are of faith the same are the children of Abraham. 
And the scripture foreseeing that Gop would justify the 
heathen through faith, preached before the gospel unto A- 
braham, saying, In thee shall all nations be blessed. So then 
they which be of faith are blessed with faithful Abraham. 
Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, being 
made a curse for us: for it is written, cursed is every one 
that hangeth on a tree: that the blessing of Abraham might 
come on the Gentiles through Jesus Christ; that we might 
receive the promise of the Spirit through faith.’’(a) 

Mistakes have arisen on this subject from people’s look- 
ing at the practice of the Jewish church, rather than to God’s 
requirements and their professions. If we should judge of 
the nature and foundation of the christian church, from the 
conduct of the great body of its professors, we should have 
but too many arguments against its spirituality. And yet 
among them God has ‘a seed to serve him. It isaccounted 
utito the Lord for a generation.”’(6) 

2. Our doctrine is further evident from the considera. 
tion, that the same character is given of both churches, in 
the scriptures. It is said of the Jewish church; “ Now 
therefore, if ye will obey my voice indeed, and keep my 
covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar treasure unto me above 
all people. And ye shall be unto me a kingdom of priests 
and an holy nation.”(c) ‘ For he is not a Jew which is one 
outwardly, neither is that circumcision, which is out- 
ward in the flesh: but he is a Jew, which is one inwardly, 
and circumcision is that of the heart, in the spirit and not in 
the letter, whose praise is not of men, but of God.”(d) 

The same is said of the Christian church. “Ye also as 
living stones are built up a spiritual house, an holy priest- 
hood to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God by 
Jesus Christ. Unto you therefore which believe he is pre- 
cious. Ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an 
holy nation, a peculiar people ; that ye should shew forth 


(a) Gal. iii. 7, 8,9, 13,14. (4) Ps. xxii. 30. (c) Exod. xix. 5, 6. 
(d) Rom. ii. 28, 29. 
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the praises of him who hath called you out of darkness in- 
to his marvellous light : which in time past were not a peo- 
ple, but are now the people of God: which had not obtain- 
ed mercy, but now have obtained mercy.”’(a) 

Was the holiness of the Jewish church considered only as 
a ceremonial holiness? Read the following scriptures. 
« Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine. heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these 
words which I command thee this day shall be zn thie heart, 
and thou shall teach them diligently unto thy children, and 
thou shalt write them upon the doorposts of thine house, 
and upon thy- gates.’’(d) 

3. Both the Jewish church and Christian church are 
said to be purchased and redeemed by the blood of Christ. 

* Fear and dread’shall fall upon them: by the greatness 
of thine arm they shall be as still as a stone ; till thy people 
pass over, O Lord ; till the people pass over which thou 
hast purchased.”’(c) ‘ Remember thy congregation which 
thou hast purchased of old, the rod of thine inheritance 
which thou hast redeemed.”(d) “But now thus saith the 
Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed thee, 
O Israel, Fear not: for I have redeemed thee, I have called 
thee by thy name, thou art mine.”(e) ‘They were redeem- 
ed not only from Egyptian bondage, but from spiritual de- 
filement. ‘‘ And he shall redeem Israel from all his inigut- 
ties.”’( f ) 

So of the Christian church. ‘ Feed the church of God, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood.”’(g¢) “* Foras- 
much as ye know, that ye were not redeemed with corrup- 
tible things, as silver and gold ; but with the precious blood 
of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and without 
spot.”’(h) + 


THE justness and application of the foregoing arguments 
and remarks may be confirmed from the express testimony 
of scripture ; and also from the nature ofa covenant of 
erace. 


(a) 1 Pet. ii. 5,7, 9, 10. (6) Deut. vi. 5, 6, 7.—xi. 20. (c) Exod. xv. 16. 
(d) Psalms Ixxiv. 2. (e) Isa. xliii. 1. (f) Ps. csxx. 8. 
(g) Acts xx. 28. (h) 1 Pet. i. 18, 19. , 
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Paul says, ‘‘ Not as tho the word of God hath taken none 
effect. For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel : 
neither because they are the seed of Abraham are they all 
children: but in Isaac shall thy seed be called.’”(a) 
‘“‘ Know ye therefore, that they which are of faith, the same 
are the children of Abraham.”(d) The church came down 
in the natural posterity of Abraham, in the line of Isaac. 
And there was always a spiritual seed among them—‘ chil- 
dren of the promise.’’(c) ‘‘ Tsay then, hath God cast away 
his people 2”? (i. e. the seed of Abraham.) ‘‘ Gon forbid. 
For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the 
tribe of Benjamin. Gop hath not cast away his people, 
which he foreknew. I say then; have they stumbled that 
they should fall? Gon forbid.”(d) They never were 
wholly cast off, but only a part. ‘‘ Blindness in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come 
in: and so all Israel shall be saved. For this is my cove- 
nant unto them, when I shall take away their sins. As con- 
cerning the gospel, they are enemies for your sake: but.as 
touching the election, they are beloved for the FATHERS’ 
sakes. For the gifts and calling of Gop are without re- 
pentance.”(e) ‘Thus the church has always descended, and 
in a certain sense, always will descend, in the line of Abra- 
ham’s natural seed. Vhey were never all excluded, but 
the Gentiles were incorporated with them. “So then, they 
which be of faith are blessed with. faithful Abrabam ; that 
he might be the father of all them that believe, tho they be 
not circumcised.”(f) It is expressly said ‘ that the Gen- 
tiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and par- 
takers of his promise in Christ, by the gospel. Jor if the 
first fruit be holy, the lump is also holy: and if the root 
be holy, so are the branches. And if some of the 
branches are broken off, and. thou, being a wild olivetree, 
wert graffed in amongst them, and with them partakest of 
the root and fatness of the olivetree ; boast not against the 


(a) Rom. ix. 6, 7. (4) Gal. iii. 7. (c) Rom. ix. 8. 
(2 Rom. x_ 1,2, 11. (c) Rom. xi. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29. 
f) Gal. iii. 9, Rom. iy. 11 
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branches: but if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, but 
the root thee.”’(a) 

The good oliyetree was not Christ, as some have suppos- 
ed, but the Jewish church. ‘‘ The Lord called thy name, 
A green olivetree, fair and of goodly fruit.”(o) “ His branch- 
es shall spread, and his beauty shall be as. the olivetree.’’(¢) 
The root of this tree was Abraham. ‘The natural branches 
were his natural posterity. The Gentiles were a wild olive- 
tree. Some of the natural branches were broken off, and 
some of the branches, wild by nature, being grafted in, par- 
took of the root and fatness of the good olivetree. Now if the 
Abrahamic church was. not the true, gracious and good 
church of Christ, there would not have been much fatness to 
partake of. If ithad been only a national church, the Gentiles 
would hardly have wished to have been grafted in among 
them, when their sceptre and all their worldly glory had de- 
parted from them. By being grafted in, they could not ex- 
pect to receive more than the root afforded. And had it been 
only worldly, ceremonial, or national ; it would have been in 
truth, like “a root out of a dry ground.”(d) But as it was 
spiritual, the advantages were great. ‘’he privileges promised . 
to Abraham, and enjoyed by all the faithful, were abundant 
and everlasting: such as the oracles of Gop, holy ordinan- 
ces, divine influences, pardoning mercy and eternal salvation. 
‘¢ They drank of that spiritual Rock that followed them ; 
and that Rock was Christ. To them pertained the adoption, 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving of the law, 
and the service of Gop and the promises ; of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, Gop blessed 
forever.”’(e) 

I observed also, that the truth of our subject appeared 
from the nature ofa covenant of grace. Gop could not 
consistently enter into covenant upon any other ground, 
than the real, gracious sincerity of those that covenanted 
with him. ‘There must certainly be a profession of this. 
And they are said to break his covenant, when they are in- 
sincere. ‘* Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay 


(a) Eph. iii. 6. Rom. xi. 16, 17, 18. (4) Jer. xi. 11. (c) Hos. xiv. 6. 
(d) Isa. liii. 2. (e) 1 Cor, x. 4. Rom, ix. 4, 5. 
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in Zion for a foundation, a stone, a tried stone, a precious 
corner-stone, a sure foundation ; he that believeth shall not 
make haste. Judgment also will I lay to the line, and right- 
cousness to the plummiet,and the hail shall sweep away the re- 
fuge of lies, and the waters shall overflow the hiding-place.”(a) 
When was this stone laid? _Not at the commencement 
of the christian dispensation. It was an ancient foundation. 
*“ Ye are built upon the foundation of the apostles and 
PROPHETS, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone; in whom all the building, fitly framed together, 
groweth unto an holy temple in the Lord.”(d) 

From all which it appears very evident that the Jewish 
church and Christian church are essentially the same — 
built upon the same foundation, composed of the same ma- 
terials, watched over with the same care here, and will 
shine forth with the same splendor, majesty and glory here- 
after. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


If we have succeeded in proving that the Jewish church 
and Christian church are essentially the same, it will help us 
to right views of the ordinance of christian baptism. We 
shall attend to its nature and design, its extent, and its mode 
of administration. May the Lord give us wisdom and grace 
to understand and obey all his commandments and institu- 


tions. 


The nature and pesien of christian baptism are very 
apparent, if the church is essentially the same under its dit- 
ferent outward administrations. Baptism is a sign or token 
of the covenant, under the Christian dispensation, as_cir- 
cumcision was under the Jewish dispensation. It is a 


(a) Isa. xxviii. 16, 17. (4) Eph. ij. 20, 21. 
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badge of discipleship to Christ. It is a mark Gob has ap- 
pointed to be put upon his children. ss ; 

Now as circumcision, under the former dispensation, 
pointed to the renewal of nature, the purification of the heart 
and affections—was a sign of faith in the Redeemer to come, 
and of obedience to his spiritual government; so baptism is 
an ordinance of the same significancy. It implies our need 
of spiritual cleansing, and is a very expressive representa- 
tion of ‘“‘ the washing of regeneration and renewing of the 
Holy Ghost,”’(a) and thereby receiving Christ, who has ap- 
peared and offered himself, a sacrifice for sin. As circum- 
cision was not the fazth Abraham possessed when he was 
circumcised, but the sign of that faith ; so baptism is “ not 
the putting away of the filth of the flesh,” but a sign, fig- 
ure or representation of it ; or “ the answer of a good con- 
science towards God,”’’(4) by obedience to his appointed in- 
stitution. Water baptism, to whomsoever administered, is 
not in itself real, pure holiness, but only a fit emblem of it ; 
as it is said in regard to the former token of the covenant, 
«Circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing, 
but the keeping of the commandments of God ;’(c) or as it 
is clsewhere said, \“ faith which werketh by love,”’(d) or the 
“new ereature.”’(e) 

I make this remark to obviate an objection, which is 
sometimes brought against baptism’s succeeding in the 
place of circumcision (viz.) that circumcison was only a cer- 
emony Which was typical of baptism—an institution of the 
Mosaic law that typified a gospel institution.* Now types 
and shadows refer to substances ; as “the blood of bulls and 


(a) Titus iii. y. (4) 1 Pet. iii. 21. (c) 1 Cor. vii. 19. 
(d) Gal. v. 6. (e) Gal. vi. 15. 


* Some have considered the token of the covenant under the former dis- 
pensation, as referring to the atoning blood of Christ. But a moment’s reflec- 
tion will shew that this cannot be admitted. Sacrifices may be appointed, as 
typical of Christ, the great sacrifice: but no token of a covenant, which a per- 
son applies to himself, can consistently typify any thing which has the nature 
ofan atonement. Various tokens may represent the good effects of the atone- 
ment, in cleansing the soul from spiritual defilement. In this respect both 
circumcision and baptism are proper institutions, in the particular time for 
which they were appointed. 
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of goats’’(a) referred to the precious and all atoning blood 
of Christ, and the temporal Canaan to the eternal “rest that 
remains to the people of God.”’(/) But upon this supposi- 
tion, the type referred toa thing which was itself typical. 
Tt brings one no nearer the substance than before. It is. 
not an emblem of some essence, reality or substantial good ; 
but only an emblem of a shadowy representation, which 
leaves one as far from the object of one’s faith, hope and de- 
sire, as before the type was done away. 

Instead ot the token of the covenant, in one age of the 
church, being typical of the token of the covenant, in anoth- 
erage, they are both of the same nature, and refer to the same 
thing—a new heart, or repentance and faith. ‘¢ Circumcise 
therefore the foreskin of your heart, and be no more stiff- 
necked.”’(¢c) ‘‘ And the Lord thy God will circumcise 
thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, to love the Lord thy 
God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, that thou 
mayest live.”(¢d) So baptism represents “ believing with all 
the heart,”’(e) and the washing away of sin by the blood of 
Christ. Circumcision was a token of covenant between 
God and the church: so is baptism. As the former, in re- 
gard to the subject of it, was a mark of his being separated 
from the world, and set apart for God; so the latter is a 
mark of discipleship, and holy dedication. Both circumcis- 
ion and baptism are distinguishing, solemn, covenant trans- 
actions. 

Those, who have considered circumcision typical, have 
also considered the whole Abrahamic church typical—not a 
spiritual church, but national. But the Passover, an in- 
stution under the former dispensation, was no more typical, 
than the Lord’s Supper, under the present. The great dif- 
ference between them is, the former pointed to a Savior to 
come, and the latter to a Savior already come. They are 
both representations of his body—the bread of life. The 
scriptures evidently consider the subject in this light. 
‘‘ Purge out therefore the old leaven, that ye may be a new 


(a) Heb. x. 4. (4) Heb. iv. 9. (c) Deut. x. 16. 
(d) Deut. xxx. 6. (e) Acts vil. 37. 
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lump, as ye are-unleavened. For even Christ our Passo- 
VER is sacrificed for us.’?(c) 

Now asthe Lord’s Supper is of the sante nature and de- 
sign-as the Passover, it gives us a further proof that bap- 
tism is of the same nature and design as circumcision. Like 
that, it denotes our natural defilement, and is a lively and a 
fit representation of our being cleansed from guilt, by the 
atoning blood of Christ. It is a sign of faith, and the 
church’s token of covenant: and should be applied to all, 
who are scriptural subjects of it. This leads me to speak of 

The exrenr of christian baptism, or to whom it may be 
properly administered. In regard to this, men have differ- 
ed in opinion and practice. And the difference, by some, 
is considered so great, as to be just ground of refusal of com.. 
munion in christian ordinances. Tho I do not look upon 
the subject in this light, and should be perfectly willing to, 
and heartily rejoice in an opportunity of, mutually receiving 
and reciprocating the most intimate acts of christian fellow. 
ship, with those who think and practice differently from me, 
in this respect ; yet I do consider the principle of sufficient 
importance to command a candid, critical and prayerful ex- 
amination : not only that we may be the better satisfied our. 
selves, in regard to this christian ordinance ; but that we 
may also be the better able “to give a reason’’{d) to others, 
for our faith and"practice. 

The subject we have been upon, i. €. the unity of God’s . 
church in all ages, may help to settle disputes upon the ex- 
tent of christian baptism; or at least shew us on which side 
the truth lies. It is not disputed, whether believers are 
proper subjects of baptism. We all hold to believers’ bap- 
tism. But the question is, whether the ordinance is to be 
administered to believers together with their infant offspring. 
I suppose it to bea truth, conceded by all, that when “ Abra. 
ham believed Gon and it was counted unto him for right. 
eousness,”’(¢) that he received the token of the covenant, not 
only for himself, but for his offspring, and even for his ser. 
vants and dependants—all that were under his control, and 


(a)1Cor.v.7. (d) 1 Pet. iii. 15. (c) Rom. iv. 3. 
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that he was to bring up for Gop. Now it must apply with 
equal eatension, in regard to baptism, unless Gop has ex- 
pressly limited it, and denied to christian parents, under the 
present dispensation, some of the privileges they enjoyed 
under the former. But there is no intimation of this in 
scripture. It is no where said, that in the extension of the 
borders of the christian church, there should be a diminu- 
tion of more than half the subjects of christian ordinances. 
Tho the token of the covenant was altered, it is no where 
said, nor intimated, that the subjects of it were altered. In 
this respect all things remained as before. This remark is 
justified from the figure made use of in the text. The Jew- 
ish church was the good olivetree. Abraham was the root, 
and his posterity the natural branches. Some of these were 
broken off because of unbelief: but others remained in 
their fair and flourishing state; representing parents and 
children, as all agree, in regard to the Jewishchurch. Now 
does it look likely that the Gentiles, who were branches ta- 
ken from the wild olivetree, and grafted inamong them, and 
“stood by faith,” were in a more barren, unflourishing state ? 
Were their offspring all denied the token of the covenant? 
Was there such an unlikeness in the branches of this spirit- 
ual tree ? Must the Jewish branches look all green, flour- 
ishing and fair ; and the Gentile branches have every twig,. 
bud and blossom stript off, before they were engrafted in? 
Such a process, besides looking very unnatural, would have 
been likely to have produced schisms and divisions. It would 
not only have spoiled the symmetry, uniformity and beauty 
of the tree, but introduced such inequality of privileges, as 
to have fostered pride on the one hand, and excited envy 
onthe other. And indeed if this had been the case, it 
could not have been said, that Christ had “ made of twain 
one new man—had broken down the middle wall of par- 
tition between Jews and Gentiles, and made both one.”(c) 
But the Gentiles were made fellow-herrs and fellow-citizens ; 
which implies an equal participation of christian privileges. 
Some, however, to obviate this objection, have supposed 


(a) Eph. ii. 14, 15. 
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that at the commencement of the christian dispensation, the 
Jews then in the church, as well as the Gentiles about to be 
admitted, were allowed no longer to consider their children, 
as fit subjects for the token of a covenant. This supposi- 
tion is not only without proof from scripture, but inadmissi- 
ble from the very circumstances of the case. The Jews 
were very tenacious of their privileges. Andthey were very 
ready to find fault at the introduction of the christian dis- 
pensation. Many of their objections against it are stated 
m the scriptures. But they never complain of its limiting 
their ordinances ; as they certainly would have’ done, had 
this supposition been founded in fact. They complain of 
the gospel’s opening a wide door to the Gentiles,(a) but 
never of its curtailing their own accustomed privileges. 

With this view of the subject, which I have presented, 
perfectly agrees the practice of the apostles and primitive 
christians. ‘They baptized Lydia and her household, the Jail- 
or and his household, and Stephanas and his household. 

If all the household of Lydia believed, it was a circum- 
stance much more striking and important, than her individ- 
yal conversion ; yet there is not a word said of it in the re- 
Jation, when her own case is mentioned very minutely : 
“whose heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul.”(4) And from her own 
remark on the subject, it is natural to conclude that she was 
the only believer. “If ye have judged me to be faithful to 
the Lord, come into my house and abide there.”’(c). Yetit 
is said, ‘ she was baptised and her household.” If they had alk 
been adults and believers, it would have been more natural 
for her to have said, “If ye have judged us to be faithful.” 
It appears that her family, whether consisting of infants, or 
children, or both, were baptized solely on her profession of 
faith.—The case of the Jailor is still more particular. He 
was alarmed by ‘the earthquake and the opening of the 
prison doors, and came trembling, and fell down before Paul 
and Silas, and said, Sirs, what must I do to be saved ?. And 
they said, Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 


(a) Acts xi. 1-18. (b) Acts xvi. 14. (c) Acts xvi. 15. 
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be saved and thy house.’’(a) It is added, that “ they spake 
unto him the word of the Lord, and to all that were in 
his house,” 1. e. to all that were collected. together 
on so surprising an occasion. ‘ And he took them the 
same hour of the night, and washed their stripes; and 
was baptized, he and e// his, straightway.”(4) Now itis im- 
probable that all the members of this family were old 
enough to make a personal profession of faith. Or if this 
were admitted, it is more improbable still, that they should 
all be converted in the same moment. And if this were the 
case, which is so extraordinary as not to have a parallel, ia 
the scriptures, (as there is -no instance of a whole family’s 
being converted at once,) it is wholly unaccountable that no 
record should be made of it. Their conversion would have 
been much more extraordinary than their baptism. And 
yet the latter is mentioned expressly, and the former passed 
over in silence. What is said of his “ rejoicing and believ- 
ing in Gop, with all his house,”’(c)* is perfectly, consistent 
with his being the only convert, and they admitted to chris- 
tian privileges on his account. © The representation of the 
case of Zaccheus is very similar, where he is confessedly the 
only subject of divine grace. ‘¢ This day is salvation come 
to this house, forsomuch as he also isthe son of Abraham.’(d)} 
In addition to these, Paul says, he “ baptised also the house- 
hold of Stephanas.”’(e) Not only in common speech, but 
throughout the Bible, the word household suggests the idea of 
children. Pharaoh invited Joscph’s brethren to bring 
“ their father and their households into Egypt.”(f) And it is 
said, ‘‘ The sons of Israel carried Jacob their father, and their 
little ones, and their wives.”(@) So when Paul says, “ A 
bishop must rule well his own house or household,” (for the 
same word is used, in the original, when the household of 
Lydia and Stephanas are spoken of,) it is added by way of 
explanation, “having his ehi/dren in subjection with all 
gravity.”(4). The baptism of households, then, unquestion- 


* The most literal translation is, ‘* He rejoiced over all his house, believing 
in Gop.” 


(a) Acts xvi. 26, 29, 30, 31. (4) Acts xvi. 32, 33. (c) Acts xvi. 34 
(d) Luke xix. 9. (e) 1 Cor.i. 16. (/) Gen. xlv. 18. 
(g) Gen. xlvi. 5. (A) 1 Tim. iii, 2.4. 
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ably implies that of children, together with other young pers 
sons, which heads of families have taken to “ bring up in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord.”’(a) 

As the apostles practised infant baptism, so did all the 
primitive churches. ‘There is all the evidence of this, we 
should naturally expect from the state of the case. When 
a subject is not disputed, there is the less said and written 
about it. And tho there is but little said about baptism, in 
the two first centuries ; yet what there is said, is in favor of 
the baptism of infants, and nothing that militates against it. 
From the third century to the present time, we have not 

only the evidence of a great variety of credible authors, but 
even the concessions of the most eminent Baptist writers, 
that infant baptism has been a constant, if not universal prac- 
tice. . 

Justin Martyr, who wrote but forty years after the apos- 

tolic age, mentions ‘christians who, in their mfancy, had 
been proselyted to Christ.” There was no other way of 
proselyting infants to christianity, but by putting upon them 
the token of the christian covenant ; and there was no other 
token of the covenant, after the christian dispensation was 
introduced, but daptism. And as he observes some of these 
were then sixty or seventy years old, they must have been 
baptized in the time of the apostles. 
_ Ireneus was not quite thirty years later than Justin Mar- 
tyr. He was a disciple of Polycarp, who was himself a dis- 
ciple of St. John. He speaks of persons ‘ who were bap- 
tized unto Gop ; INFANTS, and little ones, and youths, and 
elder persons.” 

Tertullian flourished about an hundred years after the 
apostles. He advises to ‘ defer the baptism of infants, ex- 
cept in cases of necessity, or in danger of death.”” He does 
not give this advice, because the practice of infant baptism 
was contrary to the usage of the church. . His advice itself 
proves the existence of the practice. Neither does he give 
the advice from scruples, respecting their want of sufficient 
age; for he also advises “the delay of the baptism of all 


(a) Eph. yi. 4. 
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sinple persons,” except in particular circumstances. How- 
ever unscriptural and inconsistent such advice might be, it 
proves that both infant and adult baptism was practised in 
the church, at that day. 

Origen was contemporary with Tertullian. He express- 
ly declares infant baptism to have been the constant usage 
of the church, from the time of the apostles. . And he con- 
siders the baptism of infants, as an evidence that they were 
in a state of moral pollution. ‘‘ What is the reason, says 
he, that whereas the baptism of the church is given for for- 
giveness, INFANTs also, by the wsage of the church, are 
baptized : when if there were nothing in infants which want- 
ed forgiveness and mercy, baptism would be needless to 
them.”? In another treatise he says, “ The church had from 
the apostles a tradition, order or command, to give baptism 
to infants; for they, to whom the divine mysteries were 
committed, knew that there was in all persons the pollution 
of sin, which must be done away by water and the spirit.” 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, in the third century, gives 
his testimony to the antiquity and universality of the prac- 
tice of infant baptism. FVidus, a country bishop, had insti- 
tuted this inquiry, whether baptism ought not to be admin- 
istered on the eighth day, according to the law of circum- 
cision. ‘To resolve this questiou, a council of sixty-six 
bishops was convened at Carthage, of which Cyprian was 
president : and he communicated their unanimous opinion, 
“that the baptism of infants ought not to be deferred to the 
eighth day, but might be given to them at any time before.” 
This council was called, not to consider whether infant bap- 
tism was a divine institution; that was conceded univer- 
sally; but to consider whether the ordinance was to be ad- 
ministered, as circumcision was, precisely on the eighth 
day. From this transaction we may learn two things; that 
they universally considered baptism, (according to the tenor 
’ of this Discourse,) to come in the room of circumcision, and 
that the baptism of infants was a general practice. As this 
was but about an hundred and fifty years after the death of 
the apostles, and as we may well suppose that some of these 
elders, among so great a number, were seventy or eighty 

Cc 
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years old, their recollection will carry us back to the practice 
of some, who themselves were personally acquainted with the 
practice of the apostles. =, 

Gregory Nazianzen also “ exhorts parents to offer their 
children to Gop in baptism.” 

St. Austin, at or near the beginning of the fourth century, 
had a controversy with Pelagius, upon the doctrine of orig- 
inal'sin. And in proof of it, adduced the practice of infant 
baptism. He says, “ Why are infants baptized for the re- 
mission of sin, if they have none ?” And adds, “ Infant bap- 
tism the whole church ‘practises; it ‘was not instituted by 
councils, but ‘was ever in use.”? Now it stood Pelagius in 
hand to deny the existence of this practice, as that would 
very much have favored his argument. But he attempts no 
such thing. So far from it, that when some suggested that 
by denying original sin, he denied the right of infants to 
baptism, he utterly discards the idea, and affirms that “he 
never heard of any, not the most mpious heretic, that de- 
nied baptism to infants.” This is strong proof of universal 
practice; for Pelagius was not only a great scholar, but a 
great traveller. He was born in Britain, travelled to and 
resided some time in Rome; from whence he wentto Egypt 
and to Jerusalem. He must therefore know the opinions 
and practice of the churches in most parts of Christendom; 
and yet he knew of none that denied the divine institution of 
infant baptism. 

After this period, we have a cloud of witnesses to prove, 
not only the acknowledged propriety of infant baptism, but 
its universal practice. It isnot necessary however to ad- 
duce them, as Dr. Gill, one ‘of the most learned writers 
among the Baptists, allows that “infant baptism was: the 
practice of the church universally, from the third to the 
eleventh century.” This concession will give weight te 
the following observations of Dr. Wall, in his history of in- 
fant baptism. ‘‘ For the first rouR HUNDRED YEARS, there 
appears only one man, ‘Tertullian, that advised. the delay of 
infant baptism, in some cases; and one Gregory, that did 
perhaps practise such delay, in the case of his own children : 
but no society so thinking, or so practising, nor one man 
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so saying, that it was unlawful to baptize infants. In the 
next SEVEN HUNDRED years, there is not so. much as. one 
man to be found, that either spoke for or practised such de- 
Jay, but all the contrary. And when, about the year ELEVEN 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY, one sect. among, the Waldenses 
declared against the baptizing of infants, as being incapable 
of salvation; the main body of that people rejected. their 
opinion. And the sect that still held to it quickly dwindled 
_ away and disappeared... And there was.nothing more heard 
of holding that tenet till the year rrFTEEN HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY-TWwo.” ‘This statement is farther corroborated, by 
Mr. Whiston, a man eminent in literature, who left the com- 
munion of the established church of England, and went 
over to the Baptists. He declares “ that Dr.. Wall’s history 
of infant baptism, as to the facts, appeared to him most ac- 
curately done, and might be depended upon, by the Baptists 
themselves.” 

We do not adduce these testimonies of the christian fa- 
thers, or of later writers, to prove that infant baptism is a di- 
vine institution. We have attempted to prove that from the 
scriptures, and from the practice ofthe apostles. But they 
shew at least their own opinions, and ‘the practice of the 
churches in their times. And from all these circumstances, 
there appears hardly room left for a doubt, that the opinions _ 
and practice of the christian churches, (with some excep- 
tions in later ages,) have beer: in favor of infant baptism, from 
the days of the apostles to the present time. 

But it will be expected, perhaps, that I answer some ob. 
jections that may be made to the baptism of infants. 

1. It is objected, there isno command for it, Shewa, 
«Thus saith the Lord,”(a) and we will follow thees:—It was 
once commanded that children should have a token of the 
covenant. Gop does not usually command. things twice, 
without some special reason for it; and there seems no rea- 
son for this, after the ordinance was once instituted. As the 
former token of the covenant was applied to children, they 
would naturally apply this, unless expressly forbidden; as 


(a) 1 Sam. ii. 27, 
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privileges, once granted are always to be enjoyed, till they 
are revoked. There was no more reason fora new com- 
mand to apply baptism to children, merely because it was a 
different token from what was formerly applied to the same 
subjects; than there was for a new command to keep the 
sabbath, because it was changed from the last day of the 
week to the first. There are few christians, who have any 
scruples about keeping the first day of the week, as the sab- 
bath, tho they have no express command for the change. 
They look upon apostolic practice a sufficient warrant. 

2. Itis objected that infants are incapable of believing, 
and therefore improper subjects of baptism.—lI do not think 
Abraham ever made this objection to administering the to- 
ken of the covenant to Isaac. And yet there is the same 
reason for his objecting, as for any christian parent, at the 
present day. No infants can be more incapable of believing 
than Isaac was at eight days old. But as it was an institu- 
tion of Gon, the patriarch was reconciled to it, and indeed 
rejoiced in it; as the promise was “to him and to his 
seed.”’(a) And Peter says to Gentile converts, alluding to 
the same subject; ‘“ The promise is unto you, and to your 
children.”’(6) And besides, infants are capable of the es- 
sence of faith, or a holy and heavenly temper, otherwise they 
could not be prepared for heaven; and no one supposes 
they will all be lost: yet it is said, “‘ He that believeth not 
shall be damned :”(c) and ‘ Without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord.”’(d) * Christ, when on earth, had “ infants’’(e) 
and “little children”(/) brought to him, and he said, “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” If by the kingdom of 
heaven is here meant a state of glory, it shews that infants 
are capable of possessing a gracious, believing temper : and 
if by the phrase is meant, as some suppose, a church state 
on earth, it establishes the propriety of administering the to- 
ken of the covenant to them. Christ’s being ‘ much dis- 
pleased”’(g’) with those, who would hinder them from being 
brought to him, shews that his commission had a special 


(a) Gen. xvii. 7. (4) Acts ii. 39. (c) Mark xvi. 16. 
(d) Heb. xti. 14. (e) Luke xviii. 15. (/) Mat. xix, 13. 
(g) Mark. x. 14, 
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regard to children. And herein he fulfilled his prophetic 
character; ‘‘ He shall gather the lambs with his arm, and carry 
them in his bosom.”’(a) 

3. It is objected that baptizing infants can do them no 
good; they are not active in it, and have no voice concern- 
ing it.—Children, under the former dispensation, were not 
active in, and had no voice concerning the administration 
of the token of the covenant, which they received; and 
yet the apostle says there was ‘ much advantage in circum- 
cision every way.”’(6) Persons might neglect praying for 
théir infant children, upon'this same ground ; they could 
not join with them in it, and it could not become their act. 
But as they hope Gop will bless their children, in an- 
swer to their sincere prayers, so they have equal reason 
to hope that he will grant his blessing, when they sincerely 
perform towards them any other duties.—But as an evi- 
dence that the ordinance can be of no use to children, it is 
further urged, that many, who are the subjects of it, grow 
up as profligate and vicious as others, and many times even 
more so.—If this argument has any weight, it militates also 
against adult baptism. Simon Magus,(c) Ananias and 
Sapphira,(d) were baptized upon their own profession of 
faith ; yet they were as bad and worse afterwards than be- 
fore. They were more eminently wicked, than many who 
were never the subjects of that ordinance. It is not pre- 
tended that it is an ordinance necessarily connected with 
salvation. Both adults and infants may posses& the sign, 
without the thing signified. ee 

But some, who seem to allow that it may possibly be the 
duty of parents to give up their children to Gon in baptism, 
have scruples in regard to themselves, and say their conscien- 
ces are not satisfied. “* Why ought I not to be rebaptized, 
since the act of my parents in dedication can never become 
my own personal act, and their duty, in this particular, can- 
not bea discharge of my duty ?”—Tho I think this ques- 
tion substantially answered in the remarks already made, 
yet, being acquainted with persons, whom, I think sincere 


(a) "3a. xl.11. (6) Rom. iii. 1,2. (c) Acts-vili. 9-24, (d) Acts v. 110 
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-in. their scruples on this point, leads me to reply to it more’ 
particularly. If parents do their duty in offering up their 
children to Gon in baptism, it proves that infant baptism 
is a divine institution. If infant baptism is nota divine in- 
stitution, it could not be the duty of parents to attend to it: 
and if it is, it ought to satisfy the consciences. of children ; 
as there is no intimation in scripture of baptism in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy.Ghost, (or christian baptism,), 
being administered twice to the same subject. If they are 
once baptized, according to divine appointment, it must be 
a misapprehension of mind, not to be satisfied with it. And: 
besides, there was the same difficulty, if it be a difficulty, un- 
der the former covenant. Isaac and all infants that were cir- 
cumcised had the same ground for scruples of conscience 
when they came to years of understanding: yet they were 
all satisfied, as the token of the covenant had the same sig- 
nificancy, applied to persons of every age. And Paul en- 
deavors to prove that children, in this respect, stand in the 
same situation now as formerly, by saying, “if the root be 
holy, so are the branches ;”’(a) and if one of the parents is 
sanctified, the “ children are holy.”(6) He does not mean 
that they are certainly regenerated ; for no parent, however 
holy himself, can communicate a divine temper to his chil- 
dren. But they are federally holy, that is, fit subjects of 
the token of the christian covenant. 

The difficulty is further increased with some; as the 
transaction"took place in their infancy, they cannot deter- 
mine that their parents were sincere in offering them up, or 
that the preacher was sincere who administered the ordi- 
nance. And the case may be such, that they shall never. 
be personally acquainted with either.—The validity of an 
outward ordinance does not depend upon the real holiness of- 
the Dedicator or Administrator. Ifthis were the case, no 
person could ever be certain that he was baptized, though 
the ordinance was administered to him in adult years. Few 
are assured of their good estate at all times ; and they must 
doubt of their baptism, as often as they doubt of their era- 


(a) Rom. xi. 16. (4) 1 Cor. vii. 14, 
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eious temper. The difficulty is still greater, in regard to 
the administrator. For tho persons may be acquainted with 
him, and he may appear to bea good man, this can never be 
absolutely known, till the day of judgment. It is the pre- 
rogative of Gop only “to know the heartsof the children of 
men.”’(a@) If persons are regularly and scripturally induct- 
ed into office, their administrations are valid, even tho ata 
future day, they should be found to be hypocrites. While 
the scribes and pharisees retained Moses’ seat, and inculca- 
ted the doctrines of the divine law, Christ commands the 
people, ‘‘ All therefore whatsoever they bid you observe, that 
observe and do.”(6) Man must judge from the outward 
appearance, “but the Lord looketh on the heart.”(c) 

But what renders this point still more perplexing to many, 
is, amisconception of certain texts of scripture ; as “‘ Repent 
and be baptized,’’(¢) and “ He that believeth and is bap- 
tized.”(e) The same qualifications were enjoined under 
the former dispensation, yet they dedicated their children to 
Gop, in the ordinance; and Gop expressly required them 
to doit. Those were suitable commands to all adults, when 
circumcision was introduced ; and they were suitable com- 
mands to all adults, when baptism was introduced ; but they 
could not be applicable to infants under either dispensation. 
They were formerly received, and are now received, upon 
their parents’ profession of faith. Peter’s address, ‘‘ Be bap- 
tized every one of you,” was very proper to that audience, 
when they were all, in an unbaptized state; but would not 
be proper to another audience, where many of them were al- 
ready baptized. Hence we see, he exhorts Simon Magus 
to “repent,” but not to be rebaptized, tho he had submitted 
to that ordinance, while “in the gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity.”(f) And our Baptist brethren practise the 
same. Ifthey have once baptized a person, they do not 
exhort him to rebaptism, tho his conduct prove to them that 

he possessed neither repentance nor faith at the time of the 
administration of-the ordinance; they only exhort him to 
possess the things signified by the washing of water. 


(a) 1 Kings viii, 39. (4) Mat. xxiii. 2,"3. (c) 1 Sam. xvi. 7. 
(d) Acts ii, 38. (e) Mark xvi. 16. Cf) Acts vill. 22. 23, 
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4. It is objected to infant baptism, that it is traditional. 
If by this, it were meant that it is a tradition handed down 
by the apostles and primitive christians, and a continued 
practice of the church to the present day ; it would be con- 
ceded to be just. But what is generally meant by this, is, 
that it is unscriptural, and contrary to apostolic practice ; 
which we suppose sufficiently confuted by the preceding ob- 
servations. It appears to have been of divine institution, and 
of regular and uninterrupted practice, among the great body 
of christians, in allages. But this objection of tradition is 
as often applied to . 


The mops of baptism, usually adopted by Congregation- 
al churches, as tothe subject to whom it is administered. 
And thoI think the mode of much less importance than the 
subject, and much less clearly pointed out in scripture, as 
also much less connected with the main subject of this dis- 
course; yet as itis thought to be of great importance by 
some, and indeed made so by numerous and frequent dis- 
putes about it; it may be proper to add a few remarks re- 
specting it. 

The scriptures are very full and explicit in regard to bap- 
tism with water: but, as to the manner how this element is 
to be applied, they are less so. ‘The mode of baptism 
must be determined, either from the original word made use 
of, from the circumstances attending the administration of 
the ordinance, or from scriptural allusions to the subject. 
But from neither of these can we derive absolute and deci- 
sive evidence: tho we may obtain that which gives a high 
degree of probability ; and sufficient to satisfy our conscien- 
ces, In regard to a thing, which is confessed on all hands to 
be only circumstantial, and not necessary to the validity of 
the ordinance.* 


* Our Baptist brethren, tho they administer the ordinance no other way 
themselves than by immersion, yet receive into their churches those that have 
been immersed by administrators who were themselves only sprinkled, and 
that in their infancy. If they did not consider this substantially baptism, they 
could not consider his administrations of any validity, as he would himself be 
in an unauthorised, unbaptized state. I do not know that receiving members in 
this way is a general practice, but it has taken place, among some of their 
most regular, and least exceptionable churches. 
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Babtizo is the only word made tse of in the scriptures ti 
express the christian ordinance of baptism. It is sometime 
used as a noun, and sometimes as a verb with its various in 
flections. But this word determines nothing as to the mod 
of administering the ordinance. It signifies washing, bu 
the manner how is left uncertain. All critics in the Greel 
language tell us it means dipping, pouring or sprinkling 
1, €. washing in any mode. ‘They mention dipping a: 
one signification, and add, it is used more extensively, t 
wash, wet or sprinkle, where the thing is not dipped at all 
And the writers of the new testament often use it, wher 
plunging cannot possibly be meant. It is said of the phari. 
sees, ‘‘ When they come from the market, except they was/ 
(Greek, be baptized) they eat not. And many other thing: 
there be, which they have received to hold, as the washing 
(4aptisms) of cups and pots, brazen vessels and of tables.”’(a' 
Here it is evident the word baptizé is used to signify only ; 
partial washing of the subject, as of the hands ; and also by 
pouring water upon utensils, as it must be, in regard to the 

tables. The apostle to the Hebrew speaks of “divers wash: 
eng's,’(b) (baptisms) which were performed under the law. 
hese were religious ceremonies made use of in cleansing 
from accidental defilement and bodily diseases, or in con. 
secrating and setting apart to holy services. ‘‘ A clean per. 
son shall take hyssop, and dip it in the water,and sprinkle it up. 
on the tent, and upon all the vessels, and upon the persons that 
were there, and upon him that toucheth a bone, or one slain. 
or one dead, or agrave.”(c) ‘ The priest shall sprinkle upor 
him that is to be cleansed from the leprosy, seven times.”’(d) 
«« And Moses took the anointing oil, and anointed the taberna- 
cle and all that was therein, and sanctified them. And he 
sprinkled thereof upon the altar seven times. And he pour. 
ed of the anointing oil upon Aaron’s head, and anointed him 
to sanctify him.”(e) ‘* He took the blood of calves and of 
goats and sprinkled both the book and all the people. More- 
over, he sprinkled likewise both the tabernacle, and all the 


(a) Mark vii. 4, © (4) Heb. ix. 10. (c) Numb. xix. 18. 
(d) Ley. xiy. 5, 7. (e) Ley. yiii. 10, 11, 12. 
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vessels of the ministry.”"(2) These various pourings and 
sprinklings the apostle calls “ divers baptisms,” using the 
word baptizd. Since then, one under the guidance of 
inspiration uses the word to signify something besides dip- 
ping, itis hoped our Baptist brethren will not think that its 
only signification. We allow that dipping or plunging Is 
one signification of the word, but not its only signification. 
And indeed the sacred writers more often use it to signify 
other modes of washing. Whena pharisee invited our Lord 
to dine, “he marvelled that he had not first washed (deen bap- 
tized) betore dinner.”’(6) Christ’s being baptized here could 
meaa only a.partial washing. And as baptizd is not confin- 
ed in its meaning to plunging; so neither is bapto, the root- 
from which it is derived. The Septuagint, or Greek trans- 
lation of the old testament, makes use of tls latter word, 
to express the circumstance of Nebuchadnezzar’s “body 
being wet (baptized) with the dew ofheaven.”(c) ‘This was 
shed down upon it. And Christ makes use of the same 
word, “He that dippeth (baptizeth) his’ hand with me in 
the dish.”(¢) It isnot here meant the hand should be to- 
tally immersed in the liquid; and yet Christ calls it baptiz- 
ang the hand. 

As nothing can be inferred certainly concerning the mode 
of baptism, from the original word made use of; so neither 
can there be, from the circumstances attending the adminis- 
tration of the ordinance. It is supposed by some, that be- 
cause * John baptized in Enon,* because there was much 
water there ;”(e) he must certainly baptize by plunging. 
But this by no means follows, The phrase, much water, is 
in the original, many waters; by which we may understand 
a variety of streams and rivulets. And such a place might 
be chosen for other reasons, than the convenience of plung- 
ing. Water was necessary both to the multitude that as- 
sembled and the beasts that carried ‘them, in whatever mode 


* Enon, which is the name of a territory near to Salim, is often mistakea 
for the name of a river ; but it is of little consequence in this controversy. 


(a) Heb. ix.19, 21. (6) Luke 11. 38. (c) Dan, iy. 33. 
(d) Mat. xxyvi. 23, (¢) John iii. 23. 
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baptism might be administered. And there is nothing said 
of their going into the water at Enonat all. John’s baptizing 
Christ and many others in Jordan, is often adduced in proof 
of immersion. ‘‘Not aé or near, but im Jordan.” The 
" same original word is used, where it is said “ Ye have a 
custom that I should release unto you one at the Passo- 
ver :”(a), and, ‘“‘ His sepulchre is with us unto this day.”(d) 
Reading the text with this variation, there does not remain 
the shadow of proof of any particular mode of baptism. It 
is said, ‘“‘ When Jesus was baptized, he went up straightway 
out of the water .”(¢) and when Philip baptized the Euhuch, 
“‘ they went down both znto the water, and came up out of 
the water.”(d) But this is a very natural representation, al- 
lowing they were baptized, as they doubtless were, by affu- 
sion or sprinkling. As rivers lie lower than their banks, 
they must go down to get fo the water, and up to get from 
it; which is all the words translated inéo and out of necessa- 
rily signify. . The same word, that is rendered into, in this 
case, is used in the command to Peter to. “ go to the sea 
and cast an hook ;”’(e) and in the relation of John’s ‘‘ coming 
first to the sepulchre ;” tho it is expressly added, “yet 
went he not @.’’(f) And the word rendered out of is the 
same, in the Greek, which is rendered from, in the following 
passages. ‘All the generations from Abraham to David 
are fourteen generations.”(g¢) And ‘‘ the queen of the South 
came from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom 
of Solomon.”(2) No one supposes she came out from wn- 
der the ground. But allowing that we take im Jordan, and 
into the water, just as they stand, in the English translation, 
it by no means proves that plunging was the mode of bap- 
tizing. The evangelists observe that Jesus “ entered into a 
ship and sat in the sea, and the whole multitude was by the 
sea on the land, and he taught them.”(z) And on another 
occasion, that “ he went up fo a mountain, and taught his 
disciples.”(j) It is not supposable that Mark meant to 
imply, by Christ’s sitting tz the sea, that he was immers- 


(a) John xvii. 39. (4) Acts ii. 29. (c) Mat. iii. 16. 
(d) Acts viii. $8, 39. (e) Mat. xvii 27. (f) John xx. 4, 5, 
(g) Mat. 1. 17. (h) Luke xi. dl. (7) Mark iy. 1, 2. 


(7) Mat. vy. 1, 2. 
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mersed all the time he was preaching to the multitudes : or 
that Matthew designed to convey the idea, that he dug into 
the bowels of the carth to bury himself, in saying that he 
went up info a mountain. And yet the expressions are pre- 
cisely the same, as where Christ is said to be baptized i 
Jordan, and the Eunuch to go down into the water. In this 
last instance also, there is another difficulty. It is said that 
Philip went down into the water, as well as the Eunuch. So 
that if the phrase, going into the water, necessarily implies 
plunging, it would prove that the administrator, as well as 
the subject, of the ordinance, was plunged : which, I believe, 
is more than any Baptist would be willing to admit. Tho 
{ have said no circumstances attending the ordinance of 
baptism can determine its mode, yet there are some which 
give ahigh degree:of probability in favor of pouring or 
sprinkling. ‘The short space of John’s ministry, and the 
vast numbers to whom he administered the ordinance (as 
there “ went out to him Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the 
region round about Jordan, and were baptized of him’’)(a) 
render it unlikely, if not absolutely impossible, that he should 
baptize them by immersion. He must, in that case, at the 
lowest eomputation of the numbers, have been in the water 
several hours each day, in which situation his life and health 
could not have been preserved without a constant miracle.* 


(a) Matt. iii. 5, 6. 


* Tho John’s baptism was not christian baptism, yet it is probable he admin- 
istered the ordinance in the same mode that the apostles did ; and therefore I 
am willing to give the argument all its weight. But those that represent Christ 
as our example in baptism, must be very ignorant of his design in submitting 
to the ordinance, as also of the character of the administrator. John was not a 
christian minister, but a priest under the law. He did not administer the or- 
dinance in the name of Christ, nor of the Holy Ghost. Those that had been 
baptized by him had not heard whether ‘there was any Holy Ghost,” and 
they were afterwards “baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” He could 
not baptize Christ in hisown name. And the ordinance could not signify the 
same in regard to him, as it does in regard to others. It could not be a repre- 
sentation of the washing away of sin, as “he knew no sin.” Christ’s baptism 
-was his public inauguration into the office of the priesthood. As he was to 
** preach righteousness in the great congregation” —* proclaim liberty to the 
captives and the opening of the prison to them that were bound,” it became 
necessary, in order ‘to fulfil all righteousness,” i. e. to be ** called as was Aa- 
ron,” that he should submit to this ordinance, The priests under the law were 
sprinkled with water, and anointed with oil, Christ was baptized at Jordan, 
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The Jailor and his family were baptized immediately upon 
his profession of faith, and in the dead of night ;(2) a time 
very unsuitable to go abroad to a river or fountain, if there 
had been one at hand, which there is no intimation of. And 
when Paul was baptized by Ananias, all the preparation that 
is mentioned, is, that he ‘arose ;”(4) a proper posture to re- 
ceive the ordinance. Damascus was a walled city,(c) and 
therefore unlikely that there was any river in it. Tho 
there was one in Babylon,(d) that was a peculiar case. In 
the baptism of those that assembled at the house of Corne- 

lius, it is said, “ Can any man forbid water ?”’(e) as tho it 
was to be brought; not that they were to goouttoit. And 
the large accessions to the church on the day of Pentecost 
suggest the necessity of supposing an expeditious way ofad- 
ministering the ordinance of baptism. It was ‘the third 
hour of the day”’( /’) (1. e. nine o’clock in the morning) when 
they spake “‘ with other tongues,”(g) after which Peter 
preached a sermon, and the converts made a confession of 
their faith, which must have consumed three or four hours. 
And yet we read, ‘The same day there were added unto 
them about three thousand souls.”(h) ‘That the apostles 
should have immersed them all in that time is totally incon- 
ceivable. Besidesthey were in no situation for it. They 
were assembled together to celebrate a stated festival, at the 
usual place of worship.(7) It is worthy of remark that we 
never read of aperson’s going from the place of worship to 
receive the ordinance of baptism. Those that heard the 
word in the wilderness and _ believed, were baptized 


(a) Acts xvi. 33, 35, (0) Acts ix. 18. (c) 2 Cor. xi. 33. 
(d) Jer.li.32. Rey. xvi. 12. (c) Acts x. 47. 
(f) Acts ii. 15. (g) Acts ii. 4. (A) Acts ii. 41. 


(2) Acts 11.1, 2. 


and received the unction of the Holy Spirit, without measure. ‘This is accord- 
ing to the prophecy, ‘* The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, because the 
Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto the meek, he hath sent me 
to bind up the broken hearted.” Now, as there is no instance of any priest’s 
being plunged, but only sprinkled or washed, as a mode of induction into office, 
it affords strong additional evidence, that John administered the rite to Christ, 
in this way. It is not likely he made any innovation, in regard to a practice, 
which was of divine appointment in the establishment of the very dispensation, 
under which he wags authorized and officiated. 
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there. And those, that became converts at the river’s 
side, were baptized there. The multitudes that assem~ 
bled at the temple received baptism, where they exhibit- 
ed tokens of repentance; and those at their own houses, im-- 
mediately upon the profession of their faith, without any re- 
moval. There is no mention made in the scripture, of change 
of dress, or any other special convenience for immersion- 
These things, had they taken place, would undoubtedly, some 
of them among so many instances, have been recorded. 
Similar circumstances, of much less importance in them- 
selves, in regard to other subjects, are noticed. When 
Christ “ washed the disciples’ feet,” it is said, ‘‘ he laid aside 
his garments, and took a toweland girded himself.”’(a@) And: 
when the Jews stoned Stephen, “the witnesses , laid down 
their clothes ata young man’s feet, whose name was Saul.”’(4) 

It now only remains to see what light we can collect, 
concerning the mode of baptism, from scriptural al/usions to 
the subject. Paul speaks twice of christians “ being buried 
with Christ in baptism.”(c) From which some conclude 
that plunging must necessarily be the mode of the admin- 
istration of that ordinance. But never was a conclusion 
more unfounded. in order for this, it ought to be proved 
that baptism was instituted as a memorial of Christ’s death ; 
and then it ought to be administered with, and repeated as 
often as, the eucharist. Baptism implies that we ought to 
be “dead indeed unto sin, and alive unto God.’’(d) — In this 
sense the expression of the apostle is very pertinent; espe- 
cially as he adds, ‘like as Christ was raised up from the 
dead, so we also” (not should rise up from the watery grave, 
but) “should walk in newness of life.”(e) We are said al- 
so to be “crucified with Christ.”(f) So that we have as 
much reason to infer that the mode of baptism should rep- — 
resent his crucifixion, as his burial. And indeed plunging 
no more represents Christ’s burial, which was ‘in a sepul- 
chre, hewn out ofa rock,”’(g) than sprinkling does, Bap- 
tism is designed to represent the fruits of the spirit, rather . 


(q) John xiii. 4, 5. (6) Acts vii. 58. (c) Rom, vi. 4. Col. ‘i 12, 
(#) Rom. yi. 11, (¢) Rom. vii 4. (ff) Rom. vi. 6. (¢) Mark xy. 46, 
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‘thar the mode ef his operation. And therefore nothing 
‘can be inferred decisively, as to the mode of this ordinance, 
‘from allusions to the subject. And if there could, it would 
‘be much more in favor of pouring or sprinkling, than of im- 
mersion. There appeared unto the apostles cloven tongues 
like as of fire, and it sat wpon each of them ;”(a) and divine 
grace was “ shed forth’(b) upon the people ; in fulfilment of 
‘the prophecy, that Gop would “ pour oué his Spirit,”(c) 
and of the declaration of Christ, that they “should be dap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost.”(d) ‘The Israelites ‘were all 
baptized unto Moses, in the cloud and in the sea.”’(e) And 
yet, as they passed thro “upon the dry ground,” f) there 
could nothing more than sprays from the sea, or distillations 
from the cloud, come upon them. ‘Christ gave himself 
to the church, that he might sanctify and cleanse it by the 
washing of water:’(g) and that blood, which ‘“ cleanses 
from all sin,”(2) is called ‘the blood of sprinkling.”(1) 
Gop says, ‘My servant shall sprinkle many nations.’’( 7) 
Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean.”(£)- And, “ 1 will four my spirit upon thy seed, and 
my blessing upon thine offspring.”(/) If any should doubt 
whether applying water toa part only could be properly 
baptizing the person, Christ has resolved the difficulty, by 
telling Peter, that if his feet were washed, he was ‘clean 
every whit ;”(7) and that the woman in pouring ointment on 
his head, had “ anointed his body.’’(7) 

Notwithstanding there is such a high degree of presump- 
tive evidence in favor of pouring or sprinkling, yet we do not 
doubt but plunging may be a valid mode of baptism. The 
validity of an ordinance does not depend upon the mode of 
its administration. —The mode of baptism by sprinkling is 
thought by some to have too little solemnity and self-denial 
in it. Butthe solemnity of an ordinance depends upon oth- 
er things than the mode adopted for its administration ; and 


a Acts ii. 3, (6) Acts ii. 33. = “(c) Joel ii. 28. 

d) Actsi. 5. (e) 1 Cor, x. 2. (f) Exod. xiv. 22. 
(g) Eph. v. 25, 26. (A) 1 Johni. 7. 

(2) Heb. xii. 24. 1 Pet,i. 2. (7) Isa. hi. 19, 15. 


(4) Ezek. xxxvi. 25, (2) Isa. xliv. 3. 
(m) John xiii. 10. (n) Mark xiy. 3, 8. 


self-denial does not consist in performing the rituals of reli- 
gion, but in subjecting the mind to its spirit, and yielding 
obedience to its moral precepts. ‘There were many for- 
merly who were very strict in “ tything mint, anise and cum- 
min,” while they neglected “ the weightier matters of the 
law, judgment, mercy and faith.”(z) We need not seek for 
occasion of self-denial, where Gop has not enjoined it. 

It is wished the observations that have been made may 
lead christians to make less account of the circumstantials, 
and more of the fundamentals, of religion; that we may not 
lose its spirit and influence, in disputing about its ornaments 
and attire; that the “ONE BAPTISM,”(6) to which we have 
all submitted, tho in different modes and at different ages, 
may not be cause of separation and division, but of ‘‘ for- 
bearing one another in love” ;(c) and that we may “keep 
the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace,”(d) knowing 
that the “kingdom of Gop is not meat and drink,”’ modes 
and rituals, « but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the 
Holy Ghost.’’(e) 


_AMEN. 


(a) Matt. xxiii. 23. (b) Eph. iv. 5. ce) Eph. iy. 2. 
(d) Eph. iv. 3. (e) Rom. xiv. 17. 
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Litre babe, I now receive thee Psalm 127: 3. 
- From thy Maker’s bounteous hand, 

With his precious grace I leave thee, Prov. 20: 7. 

May’st thou in his favor stand. 

Weak and helpless, young and tender, Gen. 33: 13. 

Thou’rt committed tomy care; 1 Chron. 22: 5. 


While my thanks to God I render, 
Thou a parent’s love shalt share. 


Born in sin, in sin conceived, — Psalm 51 : 5. 
Satan would destroy thy soul; 1 Peter 5: 8. 

' But by this my fear’s relieved, 

. Grace can Satan’s wiles controul. Luke 11 : 22. 
God’s free Spirit in a twinkling, Psalm 110: 3, 
Can display resistless power, 

Can apply the blood of sprinkling, Heb. 12: 24. 
And thy ruin’d state restore. - 1 Pet. 1:2. 


Thee a gracious God has lent me, 

For thy precious soul I feel ; 

Back to God I now present thee, Luke 2 : 22. 
To receive a holy seal. Rom. 4: 11. 
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~ This shall seal the cov’nant to me 


Gen. 17:7, 10. 


Gen. 17: 1. 
18: 19. 
92% Ages 

Jsai. 44: 3. 


Gen. 26: 45. 
Kom. 5. 20. 


Mark 10: 14. 


. 
_ Acts 16: 15, 33. 


2: 39. 
Psalm 37 : 26. 


‘Gen. 17: 11. 


» 
de 


14. 


Rom. 11 : 16—-25. 


Luke 18: 15. 
16. 


Rom. 11: 17. 


1 Cor. 7: 14. 


Mat. 19: 14. 


In which God has thus agreed, 


_ &T will be a God both to thee, 


“ And a God unto thy seed.” 


Father, Sonand Holy Spirit, 

If I truly faithful be, — ; 
Stand engag’d, through J esus’ merit, 
To bestow free grace on thee. 


Blessed cov’nant, what extension ! 
Grace abounding over sin! 

O the glorious condescension, 
Thus to take our infants in! 


Still no cause we find to sever 
Parents from their children dear 5 
Both united still together ~ 


’ In the gracious promise share. 


Of God’s cov’nant as the teken, 
Abr’am’s sons were circumcis’d ; 
Ifthe cov’nant be not broken, 
Infants now may be baptiz’d. 


* Twas the olive once did nourish 
Jews, rejected now for sin ; 

On the same the Gentiles flourish 
Now through faith engrafted in. 


If believers for their offspring 

Then had heavenly blessings seal’d, 
Thus believers are in nothing 

From such blessings now withheld. 


Jews the olive’s sap and sweetness 
Did enjoy for Jesus’ sake, 

Of its precious root and fatness 
Holy Gentiles still partake. 


Children still are holy named 
From the parent, who believes s 
Surely then we must be blamed, 
If we slight, when Christ receives. 
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Hearing what the word has told me, 
Precious babe, a call I find 

In the arms of faith to hold thee 
To receive the seal design’d. 


O for grace to make me careful 
All my duty to discharge ; 
Humble I shall be, and prayerful, 
Ifthe Lord my heart enlarge. 


Daily I would be instilling 
Heav’aly truths into thy mind ; 
If a gracious God be willing. 

These thy heart at length shall find. 


Sharp corrections, if required, 
For thy failings thou must féel, 
To promote the end desired, 
And preserve thy soul from hell. 


Still. with God’s free grace FE leave thee, 


When my duty all is done, 
His free grace alone must save thee, 
For the sake of Christ his Son. 


Aug. 22, 1802, 


FINIS. 


Gen, 17:14. 
with 

Acts 2: 39, 

& Rom. 11: 17. 


Eph. 6 : 4. 
Psal. 119 : 32. 
Deu. 6 : 7. 


29, 
Keccle. 11 : 6. 


Prov. 19: 18. 
22) a 5s 
23: 13, 14. 
OWE 


Eph. 2: 8, 9. 
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Second Edition. 
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Soms think there’s no baptism pleasing to God, 

Without being plunged in the deep rolling flood ; 

So Peter once thought, when mistaking he said, John 13: 
Not my feet only, Lord, but my hands and my head. 9, 10. 
But Jesus said, “* Peter, I do what is fit, 

If thy feet are but wash’d, thou art clean every whit.” 

From this and from other transactions we scan, 

That washing but part is baptizing the man. 

When Jehn came baptizing in Jordan’s bold flood, John 
And Enon, or elsewhere, where much water stood ; ooo: 
How the rite was perform’d it is never once said, 

Whether he dipp’d into water, or sprinkled the head. 

The Eunuch with Philip stept into the stream, Acts 
And there he baptia’d him, but how is not seen. 8: 38. 
He might plunge him in, if the stream was so deep, 

Or pour on the water that rill’d o’er the steep. 


The three thousand converts, receiving the word, Acts 
Went out to no water to close with their Lord. 2:41. 

So Lydia and her’s, and the Jailor by night, 16: 15, 35. 
And Saul, that had fasted three days without sight, & 9:18. 
Cornelius, and others, where Peter was sent Acts 10: 
To tell what the gospel in purity meant: 47, 48, 


They heard the word spoken, and in the same place, 

As it seems, they were seal’d with the cov’nant of grace. 
The word dees not show us their watery tomb, 

Tho’ many to preach it so boldly presume. 


Heb. 10: 
22. & 9: 
10,13, 19. 


Luke 
7:38. 


Mark 
7: 4. 
Acts 
83 12. 
John 4: 
6,1 


Joel 2: 
28, 29. 


Acts 2: 2. 
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With water to wash is the same with baptize, 

As Paul to the Hebrews quite strongly implies. 

The divers baptisms, if well understood, 

Mean washings, or cleansings of different mode. 

« But how can we wash without dipping, (one cries,) 
“To sprinkle with water is but to rantize.” 

But how was it Mary wash’d Jesus’s feet, 

When weeping she came as he sat down to meat P 
She did not immerse them, nor pour on a flood, 

But only bedew’d them with tears as she stood. 

‘And how were the gots and the tables made clean ? 
By sprinkling, or dipping. or water pour’d in? 

And where were the men and the women immers’d, 
When Christ in Samaria, was preach’d at the first ? 
Of ponds, or of streams there, the Bible don’t tell, 
But only informs us of Jacob’s deep well. 

Baptism, perform’d by the Spirit of God, 

Was done by outpouring, as seen by the word. 

“In the last days, saith God, I my spirit will pour 
« On my servants and bandmaids, and multitudes more.” 
When Jesus burst open the bars of the grave, 

Arising triumphant, with all power to save 
The spirit descended like rushing of winds, 

To change many hearts and to baptize his friends. 
The forecited prophecy then came to pass, 
As Peter declares in his pungent address. 

But how ’twas accomplish’d is worth our concern, 

If thereby the mode of baptism we learn, 
Th’ Apostles were baptiz’d with fire as it eame, 
‘And on their heads rested, like tongues of bright flame. 
The Spirit Divine on each subject was shed, 

As Joel before, and as Peter then said. 

Christ too. of this season, his fell’wers appriz’d 5 

He said, * John his hearers with water baptiz’d 5 

« But you some days hence a baptism shall share, 

“ With the Ghost that is Holy, and gifts that are rare.” 
When be was exalted to glory and power, 

He sprinkled the nations with this blessed shower $ 
As once by the prophet Isaiah was foretold 5 

Ezekiel saw (likely) this time too of old. 

Thus pouring the Spirit, and sitting of tongues, 
And shedding out gifts, or thus sprinkling, the throngs, 
Are baptism eall’d, in the word thus it stands, 

And who dare be wiser than God and his friends ? 
« But this is baptizing by figure,” some cry. 

But where does the essence of baptism lie P 

If in dipping alone, as many pretend, 


ae 
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: Then how can affusion in figure extend 
- To shadow forth dipping in any one sense ? 
It fits not in likeness, in deed, nor pretence ! 


; 


= 


ut grant me that washing the rite does comprise, 


And signifies cleansing, as truth testifies, 


Then pouring or sprinkling, will fitly apply 

To figure baptism, we plainly desery. 

Being buried with Christ in baptism, Paul saith, 
We are planted in likeness of Jesus’s death. 

But surely he died on the cross, while erect, 


When wrath was pour’d on him for all the elect. 


If proof here appears by way of allusion 

For dipping ; the same too appears for affusion, 

If we dig up Baptizo, both seed, sprout and pippin, 
There’s nought found decisive in favor of dipping. 
For Nebuchadnezzar, when once he was craz’d, 


_ By Heaven drove out, with the cattle he graz’d ; 


His body was often baptiz’d* .with the dew: 

But how this meant dipping the Greek does not shew! 
But granting some thousands of years before Christ, 
The word nothing else but immersion express’d ; 

Yet if Jesus, and those, whom his Spirit informs, 

Say it signifies shedding, shall we mortal worms, 
Arraign them before the tribunal of letters, 

As rebels bound fast in grammatical fetters ! 

Rather trembling retract such a daring attempt, 

And infinite wisdom from censure exempt ! 

The Greek, and the Latin, and Hebrew old text, 

By Pilate o’er Christ’s dying head were affix’d. 

We ought to be careful we don’t do the same, 

And set up our learning, till Jesus be slain. 

When these things are pled for, till saints are rejected, 
Then Christ agai groans, in his members afflicted. 


_ Enlarge not his words, lest he should reprove, 


Or blot out thy name from the records above. 

To shadow the working of grace, that’s within, 

By washing, remitting, and cleansing from sin, 

Is that which baptism in truth has in view, 

The same thing is answered to Gentile and Jew. 
Both pouring and dipping the word does approve ; 
The Spirit too owns all who practise in love, 

In any such mode as in scripture they find, 


Acts. 
92: 16. 
Heb. 

10: 22. 
Eph. 

5 : 26. 
Tit. 3:5. 
Rom. 
6:5. 
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Dan. 4: 
35. See the 
Septuagint or 
Greek trans- 
lation of the 
O. Testament. 
Acts 1:5, 
3: 38. 


Prov. 30: 6:' 
Rv.22:18,19. 
Mark 1: 4. 
Acts 2: 38. 
Luke 3: 3. 


* «© Wet with the dew of Heaven.” In the Greek, it is aword from Bapto. 
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Their conscience is answer’d and peace fills the mind, 
Then let not God’s children fall out by the way, 

Lest they by contending, from truth run astray, 

But all, as dear children keep close to the Lord, 
Receiving each other with hearty accord. 


FINIS. 


1 Pet. 3: 21. 
Gen. 45 : 24. 
1 Cor. 3:4. 
Eph. 5: 1, 2. 
Rom. 15:7. 
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ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen Graduates of the Day:—There are occasions in the course 
of human life, on which it is profitable, carefully to examine the present 
and review the past; and combining our experience of the one with our 
knowledge of the other, to direct our reflections to the future. Such, by 
the general consent of mankind, is the season, when youth being set free 
from the restraints imposed by parents, guardians and instructors, are 
about to engage in the business, and to assume the responsibilities of man- 
hood. In accordance with this common and natural sentiment, while 
some nations have been contented to mark this limit between youth and 
manhood, simply by legal enactment,—others have celebrated its arrival 
by customary ceremonies of a significant, and sometimes of an imposing 
kind. Among the Germans of the age of Tacitus, in conformity with 
the fierceness of the national spirit, and the warlike character of the 
times, the youth aspiring to the honors and privileges of manhood, was 
solemnly presented with a shield and a spear, in the presence of the wise, 
the valiant, and the honorable of the land.* By the singular policy of 
the Romans, the father’s authority over his child was never relinquished, 
and extended to the disposal of his fortune and even of his life; and there- 
fore, strictly speaking, there was no dividing line between the periods of 
youth and manhood; no well known time, when the young man became 
master of his own time and actions, (sui juris);—=still in the case of sons, 
this stern rule was in some measure relaxed as they approached the age 
of discretion. When the youthful Roman had completed his seventeenth 
year, on a particular day, in the open forum, and in the presence of the 
assembled citizens, he was invested with the robe of manhood, (toga vt- 
rilis) and was commended to the care of some distinguished citizen, with 
whom afterwards, he was privileged freely to associate, whose office it 
was to guide him in his studies, to watch over his habits, manners and 
morals; and to aid him in preparing himself to perform the responsible 
duties of Roman citizenship.t Strongly analogous to the time when 
the Roman youth were publicly invested with the robe of manhood, is the 


* De Mor. Ger.c. 13. + Adam’s Rom. Ant. p. 51. + Vattel’s Law of Nations, 
B.1. c. 11. Sec. 112.—Cicero De Amicitia, c. 1.—de Officiis, Lib. II. c. 13. 
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critical and interesting period at which you, young gentlemen, have ar- 
rived;—and this day in the presence of the wise, the learned, the beauti- 
ful and the honorable of our city, you have displayed the first fruits of 
the instruction which you have received. The ceremonies of this occa- 
sion, while they free you from the restraints of a College life, must also 
withdraw from you, much of the friendly counsel and guidance which: 
you have been accustomed to receive; and you must hereafter assume, 
in a much greater measure, the responsibilitiy of directing your own 
course on the perilous voyage of life which is before you. Under these 
circumstances, I trust, it will not be considered inappropriate to my of- 
fice, or to the interesting and confidential relation, which has so long 
subsisted between us, if I ask your attention to some brief observations, 
which, it may be presumed, will be the last instruction and advice, which 
I shall ever be called to impart to you. 

Among the many subjects from which a choice might ,be made on 
which to address you, I have thought that no one could be more suitable 
to myself or useful to you, than a brief notice of the well defined charac- 
teristics, by which, the agein which, by the Providence of God, you are 
called to live and to act, is distinguished, in some important respects, from 
all that have gone before it in the history of the world. It is of the last 
importance, that every man coming upon the stage of life, should well 
understand the spirit of the times in which he is called to act a part, whe- 
ther such part be in a superior or in a subordinate sphere. 

1, It isnot among the least interesting and well defined characteris- 
tics of the present times, that our efforts for the enlargement of man’s do- 
minion over physical nature, have met with such decisive success. 

Illustrations of this position, might be drawn from many sources; but 
there is one so remarkable and so striking, that I may well be justified 
in referring to it, to the neglect of every other. Whether we consider 
steam-machinery with reference to the principles on which it is construct- 
ed, or to its multifarious applications by which human power has been so 
vastly augmented, we must regard it as the most interesting, the most 
beneficial, and the most wonderful of all the productions of human ge- 
nius. The name of Watt, to whose ardor, skill and perseverance we 
are chiefly indebted, for bringing the Steam-Engine to its present state 
of perfection, and applying it to useful purposes, will be associated in all 
future times, with this greatest and most successful triumph of science 
over physical difficulties. The most accomplished writer of the present 
century, has left us a description both ofthe instrument and its illustrious 
improver, and his splendid powers were no more than adequate to do 
justice to such a subject. I should feel myself to be in the wrong, if I 
were to omit making his description a part of this illustration. “Ee 
(Mr, Watt,) was a man, says Sir Walter Scott, whose genius discovered 
the means of multiplying our national resources, to a degree, perhaps, 
even beyond his own stupendous powers of calculation and combination; 
bringing the treasures of the abyss to the surface of the earth; giving the 
feeble arm of man, the momentum of an Afrite; commanding manufac- 
tures to arise, as the rod of the prophet produced water in the desert; 
affording the means of dispensing with that time and tide which wait for 
no man; of sailing without that wind which defied the coramands and 
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threats of Xerxes himself. This potent commander of the elements, this 
abridger of time and space, this magician, whose cloudy machinery has 
produced a change in the world, the effects of which, extraordinary as 
they are, are perhaps only now beginning to be felt, was not only the 
most profound man of science, the most successful combiner of powers 
and calculator of numbers as adapted to practical purposes, was not only 
one ofthe most generally well informed, but one of the best and_ kindest 
of human beings. In his 84th year, his attention was at every one’s 
question, his information at every one’s command.*” Such instances of 
the highest order of talents, combined with such exemplary virtues, 
breathe a reviving freshness on all who are made acquainted with them.t 

It was more than intimated in the passage just cited, that the Steam- 
Engine was still to receive new developments and new applications; and 
in this, the anticipations of this great writer have not been disappointed. 
In the invention and capabilities of the railway, the success of which, 
rests on the safe basis of experiment, it would seem as if almost no pro- 
jector could be too sanguine, and almost no anticipations could be accused 
of extravagance. _ On the bosom of the ocean, we sail in floating palaces, 
borne onward as if by enchantment,—on the land, we fly, as it were, 
on the wings of tle wind. 

It is now half a century, since Dr. Darwin, with equal poetical enthu- 
siasm and prophetic truth, thus spoke of the future triumphs of the steam 
engine. 

“Soon shall thy arm, unconquered steam, afar, 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car; 

Or on wide waving wing expanded bear, 

The flying chariot through the fields of air; 

Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move, 
Or warrior bands alarm the gaping crowd, 

And armies shrink beneath the shadowy cloud: 

Our countr y has probably, a thousand miles of railway completed 
within its limits; and an enterprise of this kind is now making satisfac- 
tory progress, which is to ascend the great barrier of the Alleghanies, 
and to unite the Atlantic coast with the beautiful and majestic Ohio, and 
by this, with the great valley of the Mississippi. We may, moreover, 
indulge the sanguine hope, that the similar enterprise which our own cit- 
izens have undertaken, may, its chief difficulties being overcome, contri- 
bute effectually to revive the declining fortunes of our city, so long the 
chosev abode of hospitality, courtesy and honor, 

2. Nor have the times in which we live been less distinguished for the 
cultivation and advancement of the sciences, than for enlarging man’s 
dominion over the elements of nature, and directing them to the accom. 
plishment of practical and beneficial purposes. 

The celebrated La Place, has remarked a striking difference between 
literature and science, as their progress side by side is traced in the an- 
nals of learning. Literature consisting of delineations of human feel- 
ings and passions displayed on interesting, and especially on trying occa. 
sions, of exhibitions of character, of the creations of the imagination, and 


i i Quoted in Brande’s Manual of Chemistry, vol. I, p. 125, London, 1821. tSee 
Nat Gag D5th TInlv. 1835. 
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the combinations of the fancy, and of descriptions of the scenery of the 
land, the ocean and the sky; success in cultivating it may fairly be ex- 
pected by all who can feel, who have opportunities to observe, and who 
can suitably combine, and skilfully describe what they feel and what they 
observe; while science is chiefly the product of long continued observa- 
tion, of patient and laborious experiment, or of abstruse calculation. 
Hence it is, that while the literature of ancient times, continues to in- 
struct and delight us, and displays a fulness, richness and freshness which 
have not been surpassed, if they have been equalled, by modern litera- 
ture,—the remains of ancient science are scanty and imperfect, and we 
must have recourse to modern scientific treatises, if we expect satisfac- 
tion in our enquiries. Even the beautiful system of the Greek geometry 
has been superseded by the treatisesof the French mathematicians, and 
is no longer practically useful to us, except asa model of clear and rig- 
orous demonstration. Algebra was nearly unknown to the ancients, but 
under the form of the transcendental analysis, and in the hands of New- 
ton, Euler, La Grange, La Place, Poisson and Ivory, it has been as- 
tonishingly fruitful in the most valuable results, and by its aid, physical as- 
tronomy, to the investigations of which this instrument alone is adequate, 
has become the most perfect of all the sciences. The researches of 
- Coulomb on electric and magnetic attractions, have, by his arriving at 
the law which governs them, given unity to the scattered fragments of 
which these subtle sciences were before composed. Chemistry so rich 
in practical applications, and so surprising for the insight which it gives 
into the interior structure of material substances, is almost entirely the 
fruit of the skill and enterprise of the passing century. The natural his- 
torian is not now held to be accomplished in his department of science, 
unless, by the inspection of a few of even the smaller bones of an animal, 
found perhaps far beneath the surface of the earth, he has the skill to 
determine, whether it belonged to any existing species, or whether its 
species has become extinct; and if extinct, in what order and with what 
genusit is to be arranged.* From organic remains buried in the strata 
of the earth, it has been attempted, and not without some success, to de- 
termine the number and nature of the revolutions which our globe has un- 
dergone, and the series of animated races which have successively occu- 
pied its surface. pay 

A principle of science often becomesa rule of art; and hence it ‘is, 
that we are, in a great measure, ultimately indebted to science for im- 
pravements in those arts which confer fresh value on life itself, by ad- 
ding to the enjoyments which constitute much of its value. The re- 
searches of Physical Astronomy have given the most admirable preci- 
sion to our lunar and solar tables;—these have given increased accuracy 
to our determinations of the longitude;—and this again has imparted un- 


* See Boston Journal of Philosophy and the Arts, vol. I. 260. Miss Edgeworth 
has made good use of the wonderful skill acquired by the greatest of modern ‘natu- 
ral historians,—she says, ‘“‘as Cuvier could tell from the first sight of asingle bone 
what the animal was, what were its habits, and to what class it belonged, so any 
person early used to good company can, by the first gesture, the first general man- 
ner of being, passive or active, tell whether a stranger, even scarcely seen, is or is 
not a gentleman.”—Helen I. 92. 
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exampled security to navigation, and to the lives of those “who go down 
to the sea in ships and occupy their business upon the great waters.”* By 
experiment, Mr. Dollond ascertained the fact, that the dispersive power 
of different optical media is not proportioned to their mean refractive 
power, a fact which had escaped the sagacity of Sir Isaac Newton;—and 
this led to a most valuable improvement in the structure of refracting tel- 
escopes. Baron Napier, when he invented Logarithms, with all his sa- 
gacity and depth of thought, knew not the richness of the vein he was 
working; he did not foresee, that in the future progress of the mathemati- 
cal sciences, they were scarcely to advance a step, without developing 
some new consequences of his prolific invention, and some new applica- 
tions of it to branches of science, which, in his time, had no existence. 
Thus it is, ever has been, and must ever continue to be;—the works of na- 
ture are inexhaustible in their extent and in their relations to each other; 
the sciences now known will continue to advance, and others will spring 
up, crowning life with the conveniences, comforts and elegancies, which 
itis their office to dispense with so liberal a hand. 

3. Another prominent characteristic of the times in which we live, 
is the system of foreign colonization pursued by the principal maritime 
nations, especially by Great Britain. 

Colonial establishments, it is true, were well known in ancient times; 
but the spirit in which they originated, was widely different from thai of 
the modern establishments called by the same name. The Grecian 
colonies were the offspring of individual enterprise; the mother country 
neither claimed nor exercised any substantial authority over them, and 
they yielded nothing more than a nominal submission and respect.t ‘The 
Roman establishments which have been called colonies, and compared 
with those of our times, were military stations; garrisons placed in con- 
quered countries; advanced posts of a great army, and corresponded 
very much to the advanced military stations posted in our Western wil- 
derness, designed to protect our frontier settlements and preserve peace 
among the Indian tribes. 

The modern system of colonization commenced with Columbus, and 
has since kept pace with the progress of maritime and inland discovery. 
The consequences of this system are still unfolding themselves to our 
view, and by the light of the past, we may anticipate future results, rather 
with the confidence which attends demonstration than with that which 
belongs to contingencies. Between the years 1607 and 1733, thirteen 
British colonies were planted along thiscoast. They continued feeble 
and struggling for existence during many years. The perils of their 
situation imparted to them the high qualities of an energetic will, self 
reliance amid difficulties, a fearless sense of independence, and an unex~- 
ampled spirit of enterprise. It is now more than half a century, since 
they set themselves in successful array against the abuses and usurpa- 
tions of the most powerful nation onthe globe. A little one has become 
a thousand, and a small one a strong nation. Ten millions of inhabit. 
ants sprung from an European ancestry, are scattered over the wide 
domain of our republic. _ New States are forming in the wilderness, and 


* Pg, cvii, 23. + Brougham’s Colonial Policy, Vol. I.p.27. Idem, Vol. I, p. 15. 
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our wealth and population are so rapidly cumulative, that the former is 
supposed to increase four fold, and the latter two fold in every period of 
twenty-two or twenty-three years.* In fifty years from this time, our 
population will amount to fifty millions, and at the end of a century, to 
two hundred millions. ‘The more Southern portion of this immense ~ 
continent is overspread with a like system of colonial establishments. 

Nor is the system of European colonization with its mighty results, 
destined to be confined to this continent. In the extensive, fertile, and 
salubrious regions of Australasia, colonies have been planted, and are 
‘beginning to flourish; the forests are disappearing, the natives are re- 
tiring, cities are rising;—and all the scenes are acting over again, which 
have transformed the wilds of America into the fair inheritance which 
we now enjoy. Ina century from thistime, Australasia must contain 
millions of British Freemen;— perhaps several sovereign States. When 
that day comes, what an increase of strength may we anticipate to the 
cause of free institutions? What vehicle of thought will then be so ex- 
tensively used, as our own rich and noble language? What an exten- 
sion will Christianity receive, with all its renovating, purifying, and 
elevating influences? 

4. This is an age, in which, a vast impulse has been given to the 
great cause of civil and religious freedom. 

The light of free institutions shone in ancient Greece with a dazzling 
and irregular brightness, rather than with a steady and permanent lus- 
tre. The Roman Empire at different periods of its history, fluctuated 
between the extremes of licentiousness and servitude. Still in ordinary 
times, the Romans enjoyed no inconsiderable share of regulated free- 
dom. Roman citizenship secured respect and honor through the wide 
limits of the Empire. St. Paul even in the distant and obscure province 
of Judea, and surrounded by persecutors, found protection from scourg- 
ing in his birthright of Roman citizenship, and even “the Chief Captain 
was afraid, (of the consequences) after he knew that he was a Roman, 
and because he had bound him.”{ The spirit of the Germanic nations, 
which overthrew the Roman Empire, was free to the extremities of 
licentiousness. The majestic temple of British freedom, raised at an 
immense expense of life and treasure,§ was incomplete until the revolu- 
tion of 1688, and our free institutions are the earliest shoots of the strong 
and vigorous English stock. The American revolution first practically 
established the great political truth, that government is instituted for the 
benefit of the people, and may be rightfully changed or abolished, as 
their interests may be found to require. How rapid has been the spread 
of free principles in Europe and in the more Southern portion of this 
continent, during the present century. And if the friends of free prin- 
ciples have been disappointed in some of their expectations; let us still 
trust to the redeeming spirit of free institutions, and maintain an unshaken 
faith, that, if the tree of liberty is of slow growth, its time of maturity 
will ultimately come, when its goodly boughs shall overshadow the 
earth, and its fruit shall retresh all nations. 


* Bancroft’s United States, I.p.2. + Tacitus’ Life of Agricola,C.2. + Acts 
xxii, 24—29. § See Vattel’s Law of Nations, B. I. Ch. 2. § 24, 
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Religious liberty has grown up by the side of its twin sister politicat 
liberty, and has had its full share of arduous struggles and fiery: trials, 
Freedom of conscience is even more sacred than security of person, 
reputation and estate; inasmuch as our imperishable interests are more 
valuable than our temporal welfare. Wiclif, Luther, Calvin and Cran- 
- mer first broke the yoke of ecclesiastical oppression. In our times, 
Mackintosh, Brougham, Wellington, and Earl Grey, have given a fresh 
impuise to this cause, in Great Britain, by procuring the civil disabilities 
of a large class of British subjects, to be .abolished. We may trust, 
that a cause so righteous, is destined to achieve new triumphs, until the 
principle shall be universally acknowledged in Christian countries, that 
the Bible is the only authentic standard of religious truth; and until the 
right of private judgment in the interpretation of its contents, shall no 
longer be made a subject of controversy or question. 

5. But there is another characteristic of the present age, still more 
interesting, and still more encouraging than any to-which I have before 
adverted. At no period since the days of the Apostles and their imme. 
diate successors, have exertions, equally energetic and successful, been 
made for the moral and spiritual welfare of mankind. In this, as in 
similar undertakings universally, the great object as well as the great 
difficulty has always been to reach the common people; but in the vastly 
increased facilities for printing and in the plan of Sunday instruction, the 
enterprise and spirit of our times: have devised a means as simple, as it 
promises to be effectual. Thousands of teachers and hundreds of 
thousands of children, from every class of society, are weekly instructed 
in the first rudiments of education; especially in moral and religious 
truth, in their duties to God, to their country and their neighbour;—and 
the Sunday, by this appropriation of a part of it, has, by uniting rest 
from labour with useful instruction, become of enhanced and before un- 
known value, to the laborious classes of the community.* No sight can 
be more gratifying than this, to every man of patriotic feeling, and in no 
institution can we see more convincing evidence, that our free institutions 
are held by a stable tenure, and are destined to a permanent existence. 
The enterprise, moreover, has been undertaken and successfully accom- 
plished, of furnishing a copy of the sacred Scriptures, to every destitute 
family in the United States, which is willing to receive one. 

The people of the United States have hazarded the experiment of re- 
fusing to connect any one form of Christianity with their civil govern- 
ment, or to sustain it by the arm of the civil authority. And while the 
people have, in their wisdom, retained the Christian religion as the basis 
of their moral, civil and political institutions, this has been left to depend 
for Its existence and extension on its own intrinsic evidence and strength, 
and on the attachment of those who embrace its, doctrines and are sus- 
tained by its consolations. The experiment is promising, but its results 
cannot yet be regarded as‘entirely decisive.f Pious, intelligent and 
patriotic Christians have long since perceived, that the preservation of 
Christianity among us, is not to be expected without united, energetic and 
persevering endeayours. ‘To this end, unusual efforts are making among 


* Nat. Gazette, Oct. 27, 1832. + See Boston Recorder, 14th Nov. 1834. 
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Christians of every name, to increase the number of faithful and well 
qualified ministers of the gospel. And more than a thousand young 
men, within the United States, are, at this time, ina course of education 
for the Christian ministry. The Word of Life must be comparatively 
feeble in its influence, without the living minister of truth, to explain its 
doctrines, to enforce its precepts, to administer its ordinances, and to il- 
lustrate its heavenly spirit in his life and. conversation. The principle, 
moreover, is becoming more generally acknowledged, that success in 
spreading the gospel, does not depend so much on the number, as on the 
personal, literary, moral and religious qualifications of ministers. Heuce, 
more adequate provision has been made, and is still making for clerical 
education. Our, young men who are aspiring to the ministry, make 
themselves familiar with the best critics of Germany, as well as with 
the rich and various theological learning of Great Britain. Nor has the 
zealous and enterprising spirit of the present day, satisfied itself with 
the prospect of supplying our own country with a pious and learned 
ministry. Christians, both in the United States and in Great Britain, 
are looking upon the world, with an eye which embraces all unchristian 
nations in its comprehensive vision. They have heard the cry of nations 
perishing in the darkness of heathenism, and have responded to the call. 
Fully five hundred mission families have been established at well selected 
points in heathen and Mahometan countries; and within the present cen- 
tury, the great cause of Christianity has been crowned with the special 
blessing of its divine author, 

Such, young gentlemen, are the characteristics of the age to which 
you belong, and in which you are to act a part;—and from this view of 
them, brief and imperfect as it is, you may understand the advantages 
you are to enjoy, and the obligations you are tofulfil, The great causes 
of literature, of science, of public and private morals, of good govern- 
ment and of pure religion, will all have claims upon your attention and 
co-operation. ‘The advancement of these great interests, is equally es- 
sential to our national honour and national happiness. How agreeable 
would it be, if you could add to the stock of our rising literary wealth. 
The mine of our literature is, indeed, rich almost beyond example; its 
returns cannot fail amply to reward the enterprising and skillful work- 

“man; and Irving, Cooper, Channing, Sparks, and many others, have 
extracted, and are still extracting, in abundance, the golden treasures of 
knowledge, from its numerous and productive veins. With what honour 
would your names go down to all succeeding time, if you could connect 
them with some invention or discovery; such as will cause the names of 
Aristotle, of Archimedes, of Columbus, of Newton, of Locke, of La 
Place, of Watt and of Fulton, never to be forgotten, as long as science 
continues to be useful and truti remains valuable. How full of satis- 
faction will be the reflection, if, spared by Providence to an advanced 
age, you can look back upon life with a consciousness, that the great 
cause of public and private virtue has been advanced by your sentiments, 
your firmness and perseverance in withstanding vice, and more than all, 
by your own spotless example. How much might the cause of good 
government be sustained by a generation of such statesmen as Aristides, 
Cicero, Sully, Chatham, Franklin, Washington, Hamilton, Madison. 
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How full of honor, of dignity and of usefulness might your lives be, 
if you were to consecrate them peculiarly to the service of your Maker, 
Redeemer and Sanctifier, in the ministry of the everlasting gospel. How 
would you rise above all the transient and fading honors which man can 
bestow; if as heralds of the cross, you could be instrumental in turning 
many to righteousness, and in causing them to shine as the stars forever 
and ever. 

But it may never be your lot to be useful and distinguished as. men of 
learning and science, as reformers of private and public morals, as 
statesmen, or as ministers of the gospel of Christ. Nor is this necessary 
to render your future lives eminently useful and honorable. The 
structure of our society requires good citizens and upright men in every 
walk and relation of life. If yournames shallnever be adorned with 
the distinctions of literary and scientific renown; you may advance the 
still more important interest of universal elementary education. If you 
never preach the gospel of Christ, you may make its divine spirit the 
governing principle of your lives, andin this way, you may give it the 
most effectual of all recommendations. You will make the greatest of 
all mistakes, you will commit the most fatal of all errors, if, in forming 
your plans of life, you confine your views and prospects to the scene of 
things and events with. which you are surrounded, and neglect that su- 
preme wisdom which pertains to salvation. Time and all its concerns, 
in which ‘we are now so intensely engaged, will soon be to us as the 
things before the deluge. One of the small number of our graduates, 
who belonged to the same class with those who have this day been ad- 

mitted to the higher honors of the College, a youth full of health, of 
hope and of promise, was, a few months only after graduation, under 
the most afflicting circumstances, consigned to a premature grave.* It 
is becoming to preserve this young man in our remembrance, and it is 
suitable, that in his brief career and untimely end, we should see fresh 
illustration of the frail tenure by which we hold our own earthly exis 
tence. You see the fathers, the patrons, the guardianst of the institution 
fall before you; you see your own youthful associates fall by your side. 

This day closes the long and interesting period, during which I have 
sustained the relation of a parent to you, so far as your education is con- 
cerned. Your future course will be observed by me with a kind and 
watchful interest. No circumstances canever render me insensible, to 
whatever of good or of evil, may, hereafter, in the order of Providence, 
pertain to you. May heaven shed on your future paths, its kindliest, its 
selectest influences. 


* Francis Kinloch Simons, was graduated at the commencement of 1831, (24th 
March,) together with James Adger, I. Stockton Keith Axson, William Elliott, G. 
H. W. Petrie, C. Cotesworth Pinckney, John P. Porcher, and James Hamilton 
Prioleau. On the 8th February next after his graduation, Mr. Simons was thrown 
from his horse and killed. He had commenced and was successfully prosecuting 
the study of thelaw. I may add, that five of those who were graduated with him 
are now clergymen of the most respectable talents and standing in the community. 

+ The following Trustees of the College died, during the three months imme- 
diately preceding the commencement, at which this address was delivered 31st 
October, 1834, to wit, Sedgwick Uewis Simons, Esq. on the 7th August; Elias Horry, 
Esq. 17th September; and Thomas S. Grimke, Esq. Ist October. 
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ADDRESS. 


Fettow ALuMNI ;— 


We are met on hallowed ground. The sight of 
each others’ faces, and of every object around us, re- 
minds us of days, which form a bright period in our 
youthful history. Around these scenes, memory has 
often loved to linger, to revive the joys of early 
friendship, the pleasures of devotion, and our vows 
of consecration, to that cause to which, before Heaven, 
angels and men, we have professed a supreme attach- 
ment. How quickly have intervening years fled! 
How overpowering to the soul, is a sense of their 
brevity ! 

<¢ Time in advance, behind him hides his wings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit with his age : 

Behold him, when past by : what then is seen, 

But his broad pinions, swifter than the wind ?”’ 
And now, as we stand again upon this retired spot, 
where, through “ the loop-holes of retreat,” we were 


accustomed to look out upon the busy scenes of life, 


a quick review of years that are gone, flashes upon the 
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mind, and the solemn inquiry rushes upon us, “ what 
report have they borne to heaven?” Their record is 
“on high;” is it joyous, or grievous ? Have we 
sought faithfully to redeem the pledge, which we left 
here upon the altar of Christ ? Have we acquired 
an increasing fitness to serve our generation, by the 
will of God? Have we manfully girded ourselves, 
to perform the high duties to which Providence has 
called us? Have we become better acquainted with 
the spirit of the age, the signs of the times, the pecu- 
liar demands of the church and the world, in order 
that we may the better act our part, on the great 
theatre of life ? 

These are indeed solemn inquiries. And yet, how 
prone are we to forget them. But we cannot do it, 
and be guiltless. Among the faults, charged by our 
Savior upon the Jews, was the dimness of their views 
of the characteristics of their own age. When they 
lived, all things conspired to mark that period, as the 
‘fulness of time,” of which God had spoken by the 
prophets, the era distinguished by the coming of 
Messiah. Yet even then, when he appeared, and 
spake, as never man spake, and wrought deeds that 
man had never wrought, and shed around him a res- 
plendent blaze of moral light, they were deaf to his 
appeals, and blind to his glory, although they could 
‘‘discern the face of the sky,” and note well the 
signs of their physical and political firmament. 

Every age, though borrowing more or less its co- 
lor and complexion from that which preceded it, yet 
has a character, somewhat peculiar. If we retrace 
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the course of a few centuries, we come to what was 
called the age of chivalry. That was preceded by 
a period, which may be distinguished by the preva- 
lence of a fearful superstition. Although that evil 
had existed before, yet perhaps its darkness was never 
so unmingled, as from the sixth century, when the first 
Pope sat upon the throne of Rome, to the eleventh, 
when the age of chivalry commenced. Throughout 
Europe, learning had languished. The love of let- 
ters which had prevailed among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans, had died away ; and in the colleges, 
amongst those who bore the pompous titles of Doc- 
tors and Philosophers, scarcely anything could be 
found, but the mere ostentation of learning. The 
mass of the people were sunken in the deepest igno- 
rance, and those who ruled them, loved to have it so. 
What knowledge did exist, was chiefly confined to the 
Priests; and as “ knowledge is power,” they wielded 
theirs successfully, to establish their secular interests. 
The unreal were substituted for the real objects of 
worship, such as images of saints, and fragments of 
the cross. Pilgrimages to the Holy Land were 
deemed meritorious offerings to Heaven, and were 
made by multitudes, that they might worship at the 
sepulchre of Jesus. It is easy for us to conceive what 
a glow of indignation would be kindled up in such an 
age, throughout Italy, Germany, France, and England, 
when it was known that the Mahometans had taken 
Jerusalem, and had forbidden the pilgrims to approach. 
Then it was, that hundreds of thousands of men, 
could be enlisted by a Catholic Monk, under different 
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leaders, to gain the land of Judea by dint of the 
sword, and to wade through rivers of blood, to the 
mount of Calvary. 

But when that dreadful frenzy was over, and the 
remnants of the armies of the crusaders had return- 
ed to Europe, there was needed some great object, to 
attract the attention of those restless spirits who were 
too proud and too ignorant, to be satisfied with aught 
but military glory. Thence, as the governments of 
the sovereigns were feeble, and general anarchy pre- 
yailed, there was founded by the sanction of the 
Pope an order of men called Knights, who bound 
themselves by solemn oath, to be the friends of the un- 
fortunate, the helpless and the oppressed. Vast num- 
bers aspired to this honor; and ere long, they gave 
tone to the character of society in Europe. ‘The reign 
of chivalry embraces several centuries, and was dis- 
tinguished by the general passion for adventure, for 
deeds of daring and military renown, by the fos- 
tering of a quick and high, but false sense of honor, 
by the fictitious adoration of female virtue, and by a 
religious enthusiasm, which displayed itself in an in- 
tolerant zeal, to defend by might of arms, the digni- 
ty of the Papal church. 

Between that period and this, there is a wondrous 
contrast. The vindication of the rights of the op- 
pressed, depends no longer on the prowess of an indi- 
vidual, but on the firm administration of government ; 
intellectual and moral excellence now command a high- 
er esteem than military glory; false honor has com- 
paratively ceased to dazzle the public mind ; woman, 
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now more nearly holds her appropriate rank in the scale 
existence, neither being worshipped as a demi-god- 
dess, nor degraded as a slave, while in religious war- 
fare, moral suasion, is deemed the only lawful weapon. 

Although these principles are sometimes neglected, 
or trampled under foot, yet they are so well estab- 
lished, that any palpable violation of them, excites 
public attention and rebuke. A spirit of inquiry 
has gone forth amongst the mass of the people, can- 
vassing all questions, in which human happiness is in- 
volved, asking for light and truth, and refusing to be 
satisfied with dogmas and traditions. Though this 
spirit may eagerly grasp as truth, that which is only 
its counterfeit, yet its existence has delivered thous- 
ands from almost unmingled error, and has aroused to 
action, a new class of energies in the moral world. 

It is ours to live in times, distinguished by a gene- 
ral desire. for knowledge, an extending love of free- 
dom, the spirit of scientific improvement, and of 
association for benevolent enterprize. These are 
cheering “ signs of the times,” and are well adapted 
to make us feel how high our destination is, and how 
solemn are our responsibilities ; to quicken our 
thoughts, to elevate our expectations, to encourage us 
in forming noble plans of good, and in pursuing an 
enlarged and liberal course of action. 

But this is the bright side of the picture; for 
though these signs of our times, which in themselves 
considered are so cheering, shine out clearly in our 
moral firmament, yet is there reason to fear that their 
brightness will be eclipsed, and their auspicious in- 
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_ fluences annulled, by a dark and awful sign, which is 
already far above the horizon, and which has long 
thrown its portentous shadows before it. This is, the 
spirit of ultraism. It is a spirit, which is naturally 
fierce, reckless and relentless, which contaminates 
whatever it touches, which mars all that is bright and 
beautiful around it, and which though feeble and ob- 
scure at first, yet increases by progression, and me- 
teor-like, as it rises in the moral atmosphere, attracts 
around it its congenial fires, till at last its elements 
explode with awful and desolating energy. 

Permit me therefore on this occasion, to present to 
you some remarks, on the philosophy of ultraism. 
This must involve an examination of its nature and 
causes. We will consider, 

I. The nature of Ultraism. The word is often 
used vaguely in common conversation, and sometimes 
in writing. It is too generally regarded as a term of 
measurement, rather than of quality; as denoting 
any feeling that is excessive in degree, rather than that 
which is wrong in its nature. Thence, though it may 
be often charged upon men as a fault, it is seldom 
acknowledged ; for as no one can pretend to deter- 
mine the exact point, where right feeling deteriorates 
into ultraism, so no one can prove another to be an 
ultraist. It is seen at a glance, that if the object of 
pursuit be of sufficient worth, to call forth the strong 
passions of the soul, and the mode of pursuing it be 
adapted to the end, no one has a right to propose a 
scale, by which to graduate the intensity of another’s 
feeling, or to say that by the indulgence of any degree 
of ardor, he transcends the bounds of sobriety. 
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What then is ultraism? It ts that disposition of 
the mind, which leads a man habitually to fix his atten- 
tion upon a single object, to the neglect of its various 
relations. Every object of thought in the natural and 
moral universe, stands related to other objects; and 
by its relations, its character is modified. He there- 
fore, who would gain any substantial knowledge of 
things as they are, must not merely contemplate any 
one object as isolated from others, but must look upon 
each in the light of its relations. What substantial 
knowledge of the material universe, would that as- 
tronomer possess, who should confine his attention to 
the natural history of individual stars and planets, and 
at the same time overlook their relations to each other 
and to the vast creation around him? How little 
would a chemist know of the nature of that substance 
which we call oxygen, if he should contemplate it only 
in its simple state, but should pay no regard to it, in 
those combinations, in which it forms a part of water 
and the atmosphere! How incompetent to teach 
the structure of the human frame, or to prescribe for 
its diseases, would be that anatomist, who should 
know the name of every bone and muscle, or every 
vein and artery, or the phenomena which pertain to the 
brain the stomach or the lungs, and should withal be 
ignorant of the relations of each to the rest, and of the 
subtle sympathies, which pervade the whole! And 
how practically ignorant is the man, whose mind is a 
storehouse of facts, which he never connects with gen- 
eral principles; or he who remembers effects but indis- 
tinctly marks their relations to their causes; or he 
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who clings to important conclusions, but cannot show 
how they are derived from well established premises ; 
or he who aims at some noble end, but neglects to 
ascertain the means, which are adapted to accomplish 
it ; or he who proposes as an ultimate end, that, which 
should be regarded only as a means to a still higher 
end. Aman who is characterized by one or more of 
such defects as these, may know many things, his 
mind ?may be adorned by “ much learning,” he may 
even possess a genius, which will enable mth to bring 
his thoughts into fervent contact with other minds ; 
and yet his vision will be so distorted, his judgment so 
inaccurate, and he will so often ‘ put asunder what 
God hath joined together,” that his plans of action, 
and his course of conduct, will go directly athwart the 
laws of the universe, in which God hath placed him. 
It would be easy to illustrate this, in respect to each 
of the elements of ultraism, which have just been 
mentioned. But we will do it, particularly in refer- 
ence to the last of these, the animating principle of 
practical ultraism, which is, the proposal of that to the 
mind as an ultimate end which should be regarded only 
as the means to a higher one. ‘This is easily accom- 
plished, by the agency of that powerful principle of 
the human soul, called the association of ideas. Many 
aman, forinstance, has commenced the business of agri- 
culture or of merchandize, with the intention of acquir- 
ing wealth, for the purpose of procuring for his family 
the comforts of life, and of making his fellow creatures 
happy. He saw that money had no intrinsic worth, but 
that it derived its value, from its being the appointed 
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means, of purchasing the objects of desire. At first he 
used it simply as a means to this good end. But as his 
wealth increased, the desire of accumulation increased, 
till ere he was aware, his affections were transferred 
from the real good, to its representative. ‘The acqusi- 
tion of money now became his ultimate end. To this 
he devoted his time, his thoughts and his energies. ‘To 
this, he made all things else subordinate. To this, he 
sacrificed his own ease, his reputation, the happiness of 
his family, his usefulness in the world, and the interests 
of his immortal spirit. He lived and died a miser, 
the slave of a base passion, a victim immolated at the 
shrine of an unholy ultraism. 

Again, let us take a case not quite so ebvious. A 
man engages in the sacred enterprize of teaching 
youth in the Sabbath school, animated by the spirit 
of a generous philanthrophy. At first, he views this 
institution as a part of a grand system of means by 
which the Christian religion is to be spread, and 
universal holiness made to prevail. While he sees it 
in this relation, he acts in its behalf, with a “zeal ac- 
cording to knowledge.” With a firm nerve, and a 
stedfast step, he tasks his might to do what his hand 
finds to be done, and while he toils and prays for this 
institution, his heart glows with a genial sympathy 
for every other, which is adapted to promote the same 
great object. But let this man, through local attach- 
ment, or pride of place, or spirit of rivalry, or any 
' other cause, lose sight of this great end, and it is true, 
his affections may still cling to this form of benevo- 
lence ; but his zeal for it will become fitful and mis- 
guided, he will use means to promote it, ill-accordant 
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with the spirit of the enterprize, his feelings towards 
those who are promoting the same great design in 
other modes, will become cold, if not malign, his sym- 
pathies for kindred institutions will wither away, and 
he will urge the claims of this over every other, with- 
out much regard to prudence or propriety. He has 
become an ultraist in the cause of benevolence. 

Or suppose a man to engage with equal magna- 
nimity in promoting the triumphs of temperance. He 
sees that intemperance is the source of the most fear- 
ful evil, pouring its desolating waves of fire through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. He sees that 
its victims are numerous, and that they are disquali- 
fied for the performance of their duties to themselves, 
their families, their country and their God; and 
thence, are unfitted to pursue the chief end of their 
being. He sees that temperance is an essential 
means, to the attainment of this great end, yet not 
the end itself; for men may be perfectly temperate, 
and still be consummately wicked and wretched. 
While he views it in this light, he pursues it intelli- 
gently, equably, effectively. But let him lose sight 
of this relation, let his soul become all absorbed in its 
devotion to this solitary virtue, till like the ancient 
Epicurus, he shall regard temperance as the “ chief 
good,” and then the regulator of his mind is gone. 
His feelings play wildly with him, his views are un- 
natural, his language is exaggerated, and imagining 
that he shall see ‘“‘ Paradise regained,” as soon as the 
cause of temperance shall universally prevail, he finds 
no charm in any other enterprize. With him, “ all 
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righteousness” is involved in temperance, and thence he 
is prone toestimate every man’s worth and virtue, simply 
by the fervor of his attachment to that cause. He is 
an ultraist ; and happy will it be for him if he does not 
become a living proof, that a man may conquer “ the 
lusts of the flesh,” and yet be subdued by “ the lusts 
of the mind,” that a man may be temperate in the 
use of ‘¢ meats and drinks,” and yet be intoxicated by 
the excitement of his own malign passions. 

As this element of ultraism is worthy of rather a 
copious illustration, it may not be amiss to contem- 
plate it, in respect to several of those cheering 
signs of the times, to which we have already 
alluded. 

The first of these, is an advancing spirit of inquiry. 
This is manifested, in the tone of common conversa- 
tion, in the demand for books, in the spread of educa- 
tion, in lectures, ]yceums, and public discussions. 
The recent increase of this spirit in Europe and 
America, is no work of chance. The breaking forth 
of the Reformation under Luther, the elevation of the 
lower orders in Europe, by the extension of commerce 
and by the efforts of jealous sovereigns to cripple the 
power of their feudal lords, have all tended to this re- 
sult. During its progress, it has encountered difficul- 
ties, which seemed, well nigh enough to crush it ; but 
the toils and the strugglings of the master-minds of 
the human race, have been consecrated to its interests, 
and are not yet withheld. But valuable as the spirit 
of inquiry is, it is only valuable as a means to an end. 
The elevation of the human mind in intellectual and 
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moral dignity, so that it shall be fitted to discharge 
aright its high obligations to God and men, cannot be 
accomplished, without imparting to it the knowledge 
and love of truth. To this the spirit of inquiry should 
be subordinate. Unless it be so, it isa curse, nota 
blessing. Ifit shed just light and heat enough on the 
great mass of minds to explode their errors, and to 
unsettle their opinions, and yet not enough to illumine 
their path amidst their doubts and questionings, and 
so, to lead them to embrace sober and eternal truth, it 
were better for the world that it were extinguished 
forever. He therefore who pleads on its behalf, and 
glories in its triumphs, who seeks to rouse it from its 
torpor, and to whet its appetite, without toiling to 
meet its demands, by the supply of sound knowledge 
and pure principles, sets at naught the order of the 
moral universe in which he lives, and as far as in him 
lies, fosters the elements of a convulsion, which may 
bury all that is dear to humanity, in undistinguished 
ruin. 

That this is not an imaginary peril, the condition 
of France, at. the time of her bloody revolution, is am- 
ple proof. Never was the spirit of inquiry more rife 
on the continent of Europe, than it was then ; never 
were greater efforts made to emancipate the human 
mind from the shackles in which it had been en- 
thralled, never did that mind spring forth from its 
oppression with more elastic energy, and never did a 
civilized people occupying one of the high places of 
the earth, make such a deep and awful plunge into the 
abyss of anarchy and woe. 
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The second of those cheering signs of the times, 
which has been mentioned, is a growing love of free- 
dom. A degree of this is natural to man; and the 
_events and spirit of the age have tended to quicken it 
into fresh and vigorous life. Among the causes of its 
developement, our own nation, is justly proud, that 
her example has held an honorable place. From the 
hour that she announced to the nations her solemn 
belief, ‘that all men are born free and equal,” the 
eye of suffering humanity, has seemed to ‘“ beam 
keen,” with renovated hope. ‘That announcement, 
struck a chord, which vibrates in every human bosom, 
and the world quickly caught the inspiration ot the 
theme. Now, almost every crown in Christendom, 
sits upon an aching brow. Now, every form of tyran- 
ny, foreign and domestic, trembles to its centre. Now, 
the heart of the oppressed, hitherto “‘ bound in afflic- 
tion and iron,” is expanding, with new and lively 
hope. 


Hark! the stern captive spurns his heavy load, 
And asks the image back that heaven bestowed; 
Fierce in his eye, the fire of freedom burns, 
And as the slave departs, the man returns. 


Freedom of thought, freedom of speech and action, 
so far as not to interfere with anothers’ rights, freedom 
to acquire all good that may be gained, and to do all 
that may be done, freedom to worship God, is man’s 
inalienable inheritance. 

And yet, freedom is only valuable, as a means for 
the attainment of a higher end, which is the elevation 
of the man, in the scale of moral and intellectual ex- 
cellence. Itis this relation which gives to freedom, 
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all her worth. If this be forgotten, if freedom herself 
be made the ultimate object of regard, she is robbed 
of her glory, and she pours maledictions, not blessings 
on the votary who bows at her shrine. 

While, therefore, the philanthrophist who devotes 
himself to the cause of human freedom, directs his 
thoughts and utters his words, and chooses his meas- 
ures, with steadfast reference to this great end, to 
which freedom is subservient, “his eye is single, 
and his whole body full of light.” This high as- 
cendant object, bright and fixed, like the polar star, 
shining out amidst the darkness of the night regu- 
lates his course, and keeps his spirit calm and firm 
while the storms of human passion break around 
him. Such an object kept in view, exerts a holy and 
elevating influence upon his mind. It preserves him 
from temptation. [t tends to save him from vagaries, 
from all that is erratic and impracticable. He is natu- 
rally led to bring all his measures to a test which as- 
certains their worth. While all his plans are seen 
to have a lofty bearing, in every part, they exhibit the 
impress of practical wisdom. 

But if on the other hand, he regards freedom itself 
as the chief good to which all things else must be sac- 
rificed, if he feels that in case he could by an instanta- 
neous magic touch, dissolve all the systems of despot- 
ism and slavery which ,exist upon the earth, that 
the great object of his exertions would be of course 
attained, and that he leaping for joy, could look in tri- 
umph upon a disenthralled and happy world, then is 
he by no means prepared to labor with success in the 
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cause of freedom. A mistake so grievous must render 
him unfit to cherish the spirit, to strike out the 
course, and adopt the measures, which the nature of 
the casedemands. He is an ultraist; and honest and 
zealous as he may be, though he were to attain his 
object, man would still remain the slave of his 
passions, a burden to himself, and a curse to his fellow 
man. 

The third of those bright signs of the times, which 
were noticed, is the spirit of scientific improvement. 
This denotes a high and advancing state of civilization. 
It has already achieved what once seemed impossible. 
It is daily working new wonders, and imagination can 
scarce limit the extent of its triumphs. It has changed 
the face of nature, it has brought down mountains and 
exalted vallies, it has annihilated distance considered 
as the barrier of intercourse, it has multiplied books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, and other means of instruction, 
like the leaves of the forest, it has increased the amount 
of man’s power over the material universe, and by 
lessening the demand for human labor, it tends to 
give to a large proportion of the community, more 
time than they have been wont to enjoy for moral 
and intellectual advancement. This tendency is a 
most happy one. It directs the eye at once, to the 

reat end to which the improvements of art and sci- 

ence should be made subservient, which is the moral 

elevation of the whole race. One great hindrance to 

this has been, that so large a portion of mankind have 

been doomed to exhaust themselves in physical toil. 

While this is the case, if they do not remain stationa- 
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ry, their advance must be slow. But the effect of a 
single agent, the power of steam in saving human 
labor is incalculable. Few would venture to predict 
how much more will probably be accomplished within 
our own age; but even now, a large number of those 
who are popularly though not correctly distinguished 
by the appellation of ‘“ the working classes,” may easi- 
ly accomplish the design of their calling, and yet save 
several hours each day for the cultivation of their 
rational and moral nature. 

Now, while this end is kept in view, improvement 
in art and science is an unspeakable blessing ; for it is 
strictly connected with the introduction of that happy 
era, which Prophets have foretold, and of which poets 
have sung, when ‘ many shall run to and fro, and 
knowledge shall increase in the earth,’ when man- 
kind shall be bound together, in the ties of a common 
brotherhood, and the world, like the garden of the 
Lord, shall be filled with the fruits of truth and peace 
and righteousness. Let it however be disconnected 
from this end, and be made an ultimate object of 
pursuit, and at once, it not only loses its value, but 
becomes fraught with terrific evil. ‘The prolific source 
of highly wrought refinement, unmanly luxury, dis- 
sipation of time, and passionate excitement, it would 
be an injury to any republic, the precursor of a con- 
spicuous and splendid ruin. ‘The picture which the 
historian Gibbon has drawn of the character of the 
Syrians, would ere long be as true in its application to 
us, as to its originals. ‘ Fashion,” says he, “ was the 
only law, pleasure the only pursuit, and the splendor 
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of dress and furniture, was the only distinction of the 
citizens of Antioch. The arts of luxury were hon- 
ored; the serious and manly virtues were the subjects 
of ridicule; and the contempt for female modesty, 
and reverent age, announced the universal corruption 
of the capital of the East. The love of spectacles 
was the taste, or rather passion of the Syrians; a 
considerable share of the revenue was devoted to the 
public amusements, and the magnificence of the games 
was considered as the happiness and the glory of 
Antioch.” Far better would it be for us, to have the 
severe privations and trying difficulties of a primeval 
state of society, with its simple manners and stern 
virtues. 

Can he then be justly called an enlightened philan- 
thropist, who exults to contemplate in the progress of 
science and the triumphs of art, a cause for the speedy 
reduction of the amount of human labor, and yet utters 
no wish, and puts forth no effort to make this reduc- 
tion conducive to the moral weal of the laboring clas- 
ses ; who argues logically and pleads earnestly, that 
men should not toil more than ten hours each day, 
and yet neglects to use his powers of argument and 
persuasion, toinduce sucha regular employment of their 
leisure, as would promote their knowledge and virtue, 
and as would make it a blessing to themselves and their 
country? No. He is an ultraist. The end at which 
he aims, is not high enough to occupy an enlarged 
and noble mind. It might be attained, and the world 
instead of being happier, might from its inmost bosom 
heave deeper groaus, under the curse of such philan- 


thropy. 
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It would be easy to mark the application of the 
principle which has been set forth, to other forms in 
which the spirit of ultraism is developed. But it 
would be unnecessary here. We will proceed therefore 
to consider, 

Il. Some of the proximate causes of the spirit of 
ultraism. 

1. A morbid love of excitement. There is alove 
of excitement, which is natural and healthy. ‘The 
human soul, was not designed to lie torpid or listless. 
But one of the symptoms of its moral disorder, is its 
indisposition to receive a genial excitement of its feel- 
ings and energies, from the range of subjects, which 
are legitimately presented to its attention, in the actual 
constitution of the universe. It seems sometimes to 
sicken at the sight of simple truth, and an established 
order of things; to pant for something new and rare, 
and to wish to live ina creation ofits own. Dissatis- 
fied with the laws which God has fixed, it makes 
others for itself; and though it may not be in every 
sense of the phrase, ‘without law,” it neglects at 
least, to study and obey those of the creator. Insuch 
a case, perhaps there is nothing to which it is more 
prone, than to lose sight of the great end of action 
which God proposes to its view; to substitute some 
inferior end, and at this point to concentrate all the 
energy of its faculties and passions. ‘This gratifies its 
love of undue excitement; because in the prosecution 
of its object, the resistance which it encounters, and 
the collision into which it comes, brings all its strong 
emotions into full play. It then identifies itself, most 
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intimately with its object. The truth which it would 
defend is its own truth ; the cause in which it is en- 
gaged is its own cause. Thus, let a man even resolve 
that patriotism is the highest virtue ; that the claims 
of his country upon him are supreme, without consid- 
ering the relations, which his country holds to the rest 
of the world. How different must be the range of his 
thoughts, and the tone of his feelings, from those of 
another who holds patriotism to be subordinate to 
humanity ; who loves his country, but has a stronger 
love for man as man, and as a creature of God; and 
whose “enlarged heart,” grasps the well-being of his 
race within the compass of its desires. The former 
contracting his strong affections, to a sphere for 
which they never were designed, lacks a presiding ele- 
ment to regulate the whole, and often on slight prov- 
ocation, finds his bosom tost with the storm of irascible 
passions. ‘The latter, conforming himself to the laws 
of the moral creation of which he is a part, enjoys a 
kindred sympathy with higher beings, becomes the 
voluntary agent of Heaven’s good designs, and feels a 
calm peace of spirit, which seems to be a portion of 
heaven itself. 

Or suppose a man of such a morbid state of 
mind, as the one which we have described to dis- 
cover some new truth in theology, or some old one, 
which has been long neglected. The first glimpse 
such a thing, gratifies his love of excitement. He is 
fascinated with it, and dwells upon it till he loses sight 
of the system of truths to which it stands related. 
The more he contemplates it, the more it looms up 
before his mind, and is invested with unexpected gran- 
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deur. Soon it becomes one of the most important 
truths of the system ; now, it is a central star, giving 
to all the rest, their light and beauty, and now, it so 
transcends them all, that they sink into utter insignifi- 
cance, in comparison with it. ‘Then of course, it must 
be urged upon the acceptance of the church at every 
hazard, even though the whole fabric of Zion, should 
quake amid the convulsion. It matters not, what the 
great truth in the supposed case may be, whether the 
personal reign of Christ on earth, or the revival of the 
gift of tongues, the remission of sins by baptism, or the 
sinfulness of using wine in the Eucharist ; the devotee 
of excitement will now find ample employment for his 
morbid mind, as long as the fires of controversy glow 
warm around him. But should he be so unfortunate, 
as to become completely triumphant, the truth which 
had been so dear to him, would at once lose its charm ; 
and unless he should sit down like Alexander the 
Great, to weep that he had no more room for 
conquest, he would quickly start forth with some oth- 
er great truth, to renovate the church again. 

One way, in which this susceptibility of excitement 
operates to produce ultraism, is, by unfittimg a man to 
take enlarged and dispassionate views of any subject. 
Such an one perhaps is conscious of a kind of vis iner- 
tue, which nothing but an exciting occasion can over- 
come. JDiffidence or indolence, paralize the energies 
of thousands. But the very excitement needed to 
arouse the mind, throws it off its balance ; and the feel- 
ing which predominates over diffidence and indolence, 
predominates over reason too. Public speakers and 
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public writers, who do much to influence general _opin- 
ion, are thus tempted to throw out imature sentiments 
upon the first flash of excited feeling ; the consequence 
of which often is, an exaggeration of praise or blame, 
which calls forth malign retort, and this leads to a dis- 
cussion of grave subjects, in which, from the circum- 
stances of the case, the interests of truth must be jeop- 
ardized. 
Indeed, it would well repay the pains of observation 
— to notice how much the opinions of those who are call- 
ed “ leading men,” are influenced, even upon the most 
important questions, by local and personal feelings. 
It was long since, well said by Coleridge, in his lite- 
rary biography, “ the transfer of the feelings of private 
life, into the discussion of public questions, is the 
queen-bee in the hive of party fanaticism ; and by it 
the partizan has more sympathy with an intemperate 
opponent, than with a moderate friend. I have seen 
great intolerance, shewn in support of toleration, sec- 
tarian antipathy most obtrusively displayed in the pro- 
motion of an undistinguishing comprehension of sects, 
and acts of cruelty, (I had almost said of treachery) 
committed in furtherance of an object, vitally impor- 
tant to the cause of humanity ; and all this by men of 
naturally kind dispositions and exemplary conduct.” 
2d. Akin to this cause of ultraism, which we have 
just noted, is, impatience of the pain of suspense, which 
is incidental to the impartial and thorough examination 
of any great question. When the mind is aroused to 
the investigation of an important subject, it should be 
so calm and self-possessed, so to be able to take clear 
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and broad views of the relations in wich that’ subject 
stands, and of all the evidence pertaining to it, to be 
derived from a careful comparison of facts. This is 
not the work of a moment. It requires time. It 
often demands a degree of patience which nothing but 
a supreme love of truth can inspire. It is more agree- 
able to men of ardent temperament to leap at once to 
a decision, and to brave the hazard of mistake. 
They are like one of Napoleon’s marshals, still 
living, who was known upon critical occasions, to 
seek the hottest of the fight, in hopes of being 
wounded, and carried off the field. It is said that 
his bravery was undoubted, and that he had the 
courage to support physical sufferings, and to de- 
spise death, but not strength of mind, to bear up in 
an important deliberation against the pressure of 
responsibility. 

When a man of this class, resolves upon a course 
of action, his ardor is seldom checked by the fear 
that he may have come to a hasty conclusion. He 
has avoided what he most dreaded, which was the 
suspicion on the part of others, that he lacked real 
decision of character. The stigma of possessing a 
time-serving spirit, the charge of being ‘on the 
fence’? which is the common hue and cry of party 
warfare, raised by its leaders, against all who use 
not their shibboleth, and breathe not their spirit, 
has had something in it more dreadful to him than 
the danger of falling into error. Relieved now 
from this apprehension, and hailed by those of kin- 
dred temper as a whole-souled fellow worker, he 
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yields himself up to the spirit of his party, and to the 
excitement of his chosen subject, till his whole atten- 
tion is absorbed by that one subject, till his whole 
energy is devoted to its pursuit, and his whole soul 
is set on fire, by the velocity of its own movements. * 

III. Connected with this cause of ultraism is 
another which operates especially within the sphere 
of philosophy and theclogy. ‘This is an extreme 
love of systematizing ; or a desire to extend the 
dominion of a single principle, further than a care- 
ful induction of facts would warrant. ‘The human 
mind is naturally endowed with the love of sym- 
metry and beauty, and also with an eager desire of 
accounting for all the phenomena, with which it is 
acquainted. ‘Thence itis exceedingly prone from 
a partial induction of facts, to derive some univer- 
sal truth, by the light of which, it seeks to explain 
everything else. ‘Thus it hastily strikes out a beau- 
tiful theory, and perhaps without being conscious 
of an undue bias in its favor, is ready to warp 
every fact and truth, to conform them to ‘that the- 


* The multiplicity of newspapers, ig a common boast of our country, be- 
cause it is regarded as an indication of general intelligence. But where a fa- 
mily takes but a single paper, and that paper is almost entirely confined to a 
single subject, the effect must be deleterious. Whatever importance that sub- 
ject may possess, whether it be Temperance, Colonization, Anti-Slavery, or 
Anti-popery, if it be the all-absorbing theme of thought and feeling in that 
family, ere long, the degree of a man’s attachment to it, will become in their 
view the standard of his worth ; and though his benevolence may expand it- 
self nobly in some other direction, yet for his want of fervent interest in 
their chosen subject, he will be treated with cold indifference, or censured as 
the foe of all good. In such a family, the course of their reading naturally 
tends to contract their minds, to distort their vision, and to concentrate that 
energy of feeling upon a single subject, which should be expended upon many. 
If but one newspaper be taken in a family, it should be one which will give 
enlarged views of men and things — of facts and principles. 
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ory. When Locke’s philosophy was first pub- 
lished in France, it was hailed with great applause. 
As it contained a triumphant argument, to prove 
that sensation is an original source of our ideas, 
the French philosophers delighted with the discov- 
ery, seized upon this one principle, and held it up 
as being of itself sufficient to account for all the 
phenomena of mind. They inferred (to use the 
language of Condillac) that “ ail our ideas, are no- 
thing more than transformed sensations,’’ that the 
senses are the beginning and end of our knowledge. 
Overlooking the stress, with which Locke insists 
that reflection is a distinct and original source of 
ideas, they proceeded upon the basis of his philoso- 
phy, to erect the superstructure of materialism, and 
used his name to sanction doctrines which he deep- 
ly abhorred; doctrines of which it could not be 
said, if he were fully read and fairly interpreted, 
that he even furnished the premises. This mistake 
is now prevalent on the continent of Europe, where 
the system of Locke, is commonly denominated 
‘¢the philosophy of sensation.’’ It has been justly 
asked by Dugald Stewart, ‘*may it not with as 
great propriety be called the philosophy of re- 
flection 2??? ‘The recent writings of Cousm, who 
is now regarded as the oracle of philosophy in the 
fashionable circles of Paris, evince that this unfair 
use of Locke’s philosophy, is common _ there 
unto this day. What a signal illustration of the 
tendency of the human mind, to grasp a single prin- 
ciple of limited application, and by exalting it to the 
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dignity of a universal truth, to draw from it in- 
ferences, from which nature revolts, or which 
reason disowns. / 

The case to which we have just alluded, is not 
the only one in which the writings of Locke have 
been thus abused on the continent of Europe. In 
order to direct public attention to the importance of 
education, he laid great stress on its influence in 
modifying the intellectual character. He showed 
to what a great extent, men are what education 
makes them. This remark of limited application, 
Helvetius construed into a universal truth, declar- 
ed that all men are precisely what education makes 
them and no more, and inferred that all our race 
are just the same at the moment of birth ! 

Although it may seem impossible at first to so- 
ber minds, that any such glaring extension of a 
particular truth beyond due bounds, should gain 
wide prevalence, yet, when a man of genius, es- 
pouses such an error, it is easy for him to make it 
appear plausible. He quickly sets in bright array 
before him, all the facts which tend to sustain his 
position; all others, he overlooks or distorts to suit 
his purpose. The eager desire to fortify and adorn 
his theory, stimulates all his active faculties, and 
arguments cluster round him at his call, as if they 
came spontaneously. Then if he understand at all 
the proper mode of addressing other minds, it is by 
no means difficult to carry with him an immense 
multitude, who have never given the subject a thor- 
ough investigation, nor cared to ask, whether there 
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were not other facts, which would refuse to give 
their voice in favor of the alleged principle. So 
history informs us, that Des Cartes denied there is 
a single faculty common to men and brutes, while 
Helvetius denied that there is any essential differ- 
ence between them. Both of these, were popular 
in their day. Thence too, Pope once had occasion 
to remark, that’ “‘as L’Esprit and others have en- 
deavored to prove all virtues to be disguised vices, 
I would undertake to prove all vices to be disguis- 
ed virtues.”? 

Extravagances like these, though they exert a bad 
moral influence on mankind, we should have less 
reason to deplore, if they were confined to the 
realm of philosophy. But they appear too within 
the sphere of theology. There they exhibit their 
most alarming form, and shed around their most 
disastrous lustre. There we see, that men who 
profess to revere God’s revelation, and to walk in 
its blazing light, are not ashamed to compass them- 
selves about with the sparks of their own kindling. 
We smile at the folly of a man like Spinoza, who 
inferred that St. Paul was a Pantheist, simply from 
the declaration that “in God we live and move and 
have our being.’? But abuses akin to this, have 
had the sanction of better names than that of Spi- 
noza. Is it not amazing, that when Martin Luther 
found that the language of the Epistle of James, 
did not accord with his views of justification by 
faith, instead of pausing to inquire, whether his 

views did not need some modification, he had the 
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temerity to think of expunging that entire book 
from the inspired volume? Is it not grievous, to 
see how many of those who profess to be followers 
of Christ, to be zealous for his truth, and to look 
for salvation through faith in his name, are lax in 
their morals, unlovely in their manners, and prone 
in practice and in theory to set *“eood works’? at 
nought ? Andis it not equally grievous, to see 
those, who profess to derive their rules of action 
from the Bible, and who in their examples give a 
bright exhibition of social and secular virtue, yet 
treat with a sneer, the doctrine of justification be- 
fore God, by faith in his Son? Is it not enough 
to make a good man weep, to see how those, who 
are prompt to avow themselves the followers of 
Calvin, fixing their attention on the great fact of 
the divine predestination, so construct the whole 
system of revealed truth, with reference to that one 
fact, as to exclude from the universe the free agency 
of man, to cut the ties of moral obligation which 
bind him to the throne of God, to annul the force 
of those motives to obedience which commend 
themselves to the human conscience, and thus to 
destroy all that gives to the scheme of heavenly 
erace its loveliness and dignity? And is it not 
equally saddening to see how those who profess to 
follow in the steps of Arminius, fixing their atten- 
tion on the great fact of man’s free agency, 80 
mould and shape the “ true sayings of God,”’ as to 
construct them into a system, which excludes from 
view the divine sovereignty, hides from the sinner’s 
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alienated mind, its entire dependence on God’s 
quickening grace, to raise it from the death of tres- 
passes and sins to anew and heavenly life, and in- 

_ Spires it with a trust in a vain and superficial relig- 
ion, which must lie a very wreck amidst the storms 
of the last day ? 

And yet, these are only a few of the instances 
in which the excessive love of systematizing in the- 
ology has appeared. It is developing itself in ever 
varying forms. It mars the simple beauty of truth 
as God has exhibited it in his word, and gives to its 
every part the impress of human device. Those 
who study theolgy, in the systems which men _ have 
made, instead of forming a system for themselves 
by a careful induction of facts, as they appear in 
the Bible, may indeed pride themselves in the sym- 
metry of their scheme, they may admire its fine 
proportions ; but alas! they will often find that the 
order and aim of the Christian doctrines as_ they 
appear in the gospel itself, will go directly athwart 
its nicely drawn parallel lines, and set at nought 
its fictitious comeliness. 

The fact is, all history proves, that they gene- 
rally ‘darken counsel by words without knowl- 
edge’’. who attempt to draw out a system of the- 
ology for others, into very minute details ; and they 
assume heaven’s prerogative, wander out of their 
place, and stir up strife, who attempt to impose it 
on the consciences of others. If the Bible be a 
perfect rule of faith and practice, let its “form of 
sound words’? be regarded as ‘sufficient for doc- 
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trine, correction, and instruction in righteousness.”’ 
If that be not sufficient to guard the truth against 
misinterpretation, by expressing the mind of the 
spirit clearly, no human formularies, no creeds, 
standards, or confessions of faith can do it. The 
disputes respecting the interpretation of these, which 
have agitated various sections of Christendom in 
ages past, the convulsion which is at this hour 
shaking to its centre one important portion of the 
American Church, give plain proof that human wis- 
dom, can indite nothing superior in simplicity and 
exactness of expression, to that word which “‘giv- 
eth light?? and which is ‘sure making wise the 
simple.”’ 

A profound remark of Sir James Mackintosh, 
in his history of Ethical Philosophy, is equally ap- 
plicable to the history of theology. After saying, 
that “perhaps Aristotle, Hobbes and Kant, are 
the only persons, who ever united in the highest de- 
eree, the great faculties of comprehension and dis- 
crimination, which compose the genius of system,’ 
and that “of the three, Aristotle alone could 
throw it off, where it was glaringly unsuitable’? he 
' proceeds to say further, ‘it is deserving observa- 
tion, that the reign of system seems progressively to 
shorten, in proportion as reason 1s cultivated, and 
knowledge advances.”’ 

Thus, Fellow Alumni, have I responded to your 
call on this occasion, by presenting to your atten- 
tion. a subject of growing importance. Living as 
we do, at a time when the elements of society are 
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more rife than ever, when opposing principles are 
brought into most vigorous conflict, when the lights 
of knowledge have penetrated the great mass of 
mind, waking it from its slumbers, and calling it 
into action, without imparting to it that true wis- 
dom which directs the attention, first, to the noblest 
ends of human action, and then to the best means 
of their accomplishment, how unutterably impor- 
tant is it that we should “let our moderation, or 
self-government, be known unto all men,’? that we, 
keeping our eye fixed on the mark of our high call- 
ing, should press toward it steadily, without being 
diverted from our course by any of the meteor 
lights that gleam around us, that we should imitate 
the well proportioned example of our master, who 
gave in his life a beautiful exhibition of zeal com- 
bined with knowledge, and who has gloriously ful- 
filled the remarkable prediction of him, which de- 
clared that he should “deal prudently, and be ex- 
alted and extolled, and be very high.” 

Father of Lights!’ May we thus adorn our 
profession,.serve our generation by thy will, and 
glorify thee ! 
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SERMON. 


HeEsREws x, 9. 
Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. 


Tue spirit of this would have carried our 
Saviour through any suffering, in the accomplish- 
ment of the will of heaven. It was the same 
that led him to the cross, a sacrifice for man’s r1e- 
demption; than which a purer spirit never ani- 
mated the bosom of God himself. 

A kindred spirit led the prophet Isaiah, whose 
hallowed lips had been touched with a live coal 
from off the altar, to say, ‘‘ Heream I; send me.” - 
He was ready to go wherever sent, in the accom- 
plishment of the designs of heaven, to meliorate 
the condition of his fellow-men. 

The same spirit was inculeated by our Lord in 
his last command to the Apostles, saying, “ Go, 
and teach all nations to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you.” Nor were they 
backward in the fulfilment of this command. 
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Not unlike this was the spirit that carried mar- 
tyrs through persecution, dungeons, torture, flames 
and death itself, in the spread of the blessings of 
salvation. They loved God more than they feared 
their tormentors, or even the king of terrors, and 
went forward in the work assigned them to do. 

A similar spirit has animated the good and pious 
of every succeeding age, to the present period. 
They have ever been ready to say, ‘“ Lo, I come 
to do thy will, O God ;” “ Here am I; send me ;” 
or to “ Go and preach the gospel,””—send it to the 
destitute. 

And this is the very spirit of missions. Your 
attention, then, may be directed to the genius 
and moral achievements of the spirit of foreign 
missions. 

A subject that has been opposed as chimerical, 
and even absurd. Nor has this opposition been 
confined to the mere worldling and open infidel ; 
but it is felt, and sometimes manifested, by pro- 
fessing Christians. Of such, however, it should 
be said in charity, they are not well informed, or 
act under a wrong impression ; for we can hardly 
conceive it possible, that an enlightened Christian, 
of benevolent feelings, should be opposed to the 
spirit of their Lord and Saviour, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs and Christians generally. 

The opposition of others is natural—what we 
are ever to expect. They either deny the re- 
ality of religion, and deem it absurd to urge its 
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claims ; or love themselves and their possessions, 
and those around, more than the destitute of hea- 
then lands and foreign climes. They oppose, 
therefore, every effort to send the gospel abroad. 

Regardless of opposition, however, we are to 
contemplate, 

I. The Genius of the Spirit of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Unlike the spirit of the world, it leads to 
nothing unworthy and doubtful. The genius of the 
religion of Pagans, leads to scenes of wickedness 
and deeds of iniquity; journies fatiguing and of 
doubtful result; personal sufferings and death itself. 
That of the religion of Mahometans, to warlike 
deeds of valor, and long pilgrimages to Mecca: 
and that of the religion of Jews, to boasted works 
and numerous ceremonies ; while the genius of the 
religion of Christians—the spirit of foreign mis- 
sions—is humble, peaceable, long-suffering, perse- 
vering and overpowering. 

It is humble. ‘Though ennobling in itself, and 
leading to works of infinite magnitude, attended 
with success unparalleled, like its author, the meek 
and lowly Jesus, it claims no earthly honor and 
feels no unhallowed pride. Its triumph over the 
hearts of individuals, communities and whole na- 
tions, excites no proud, ambitious feelings. 
Amidst the honors of victory and the joys of par- 
doned sinners, the spirit of foreign missions re- 
mains humble. No success, no communicated good, 
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and no promised reward, can divest it of humility. 
This is its genius. 

To engage, then, successfully in the cause of 
missions, we must be humble. Pride and ambi- 
tion accords not with the employment. Yet hum- 
ble hearts and hallowed feelings may engage with 
God, angels and Christians, in man’s redemption. 
Nor may ought deprive us of success, while our 
hearts beat in unison with the spirit of our work. 

It is peaceable. Though it destroys the peace 
of many, and excites the enmity of every heathen, 
peace is the genius of the spirit of foreign mis- 
sions. It breathes not a breath of opposition ; 
cherishes not a hostile feeling, and manifests no 
warlike action. In all its movements the very 
spirit of peace is seen. “ Peace on earth, and 
good will to men,” announced the arrival of the 
first foreign missionary to our world. Nor has the 
spirit, brought from the skies, forsaken the cause 
he thus espoused. He loves it still, and will love 
it to the end, till peace reigns through the abodes 
of men. 

Nor may we destroy it. But, with the peace 
of pardoned sin in our bosoms, peace with our fel- 
low-men, and peace with heaven, we may engage 
in the work of the Prince of Peace, and send the 
gospel to the heathen. It would be a happy coin- 
cidence of feeling with the genius of the spirit of 
missions. 
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It is long-suffering. Though trials new and 
many arise, and discouragements attend the effort, 
the spirit of foreign missions patiently endures 
every evil. ‘Though the missionary abroad prove 
unfaithful ; though he sicken and die in an unheal- 
thy clime ; or though he be destroyed by the un- 
feeling cannibal, the evil is borne with submission. 
Though false religions persecute ; civil governments 
interfere ; and missionaries are driven from their 
stations, it must be endured without a murmur. 
For long-suffering is the spirit of missions. Its 
genius sustains it under every discouragement. 

To encounter trial, then, with composure, is 
necessary to such employment. We may not hope 
to engage in it without suffering evils. And we 
must endure them as good soldiers of the cross. 
It is thus only that we come up to the genius of 
our work. 

It is persevering. No evils, great or lasting, sub- 
due entirely the spirit of missions. It perseveres 
to the end. Obstacles are thus removed ; facili- 
ties discovered ; and, ultimately, the end will be 
attained. For 

It is overpowering. Nothing may successfully 
resist the spirit of all grace. It will finally tri- 
umph over the hearts of men. Though long re- 
sisted, disappointments interpose, and success seem 
doubtful, the final result is most certain; the 
genius of the spirit of foreign missions is overpow- 
ering. It is sustained by the Eternal, who has 
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promised to subdue the kingdoms of this world to 
the dominion of his Son. Certain, then, as the 
promise of Jehovah is immutable, is the result of 
foreign missions. 

And, successfully to engage in the work, we 
must be possessed of an unwavering belief in this ; 
and persevere to its full accomplishment. Noth- 
ing may shake our confidence in God, or the end 
proposed, while we pursue our course with fixed 
resolution, in accordance with the genius of the 
spirit of missions. 

Thus humbly and peaceably, with persevering 
patience and subduing energy, the spirit of foreign 
missions moves forward in the accomplishment of 
the will of heaven. 

II. The moral achievements of the spirit of 
foreign missions. Differing from those of Egypt, 
Assyria, Persia, Greece and Rome of ancient fame, 
and those of modern date in France, Russia, Eng- 
land and America, they are not immortalized in 
the poet’s song, or orator’s theme ; the conqueror’s 
triumphal arch, or hero’s wreath of fame; the 
walled city, or the immortal guard; the marble 
monument, or the catacomb of the dead: but are 
not less visible, useful and durable in the promise 
to the fallen parents of the human family ; the re- 
moval of Israel to the land of Canaan; the ad- 
vent, suffering, and death of Christ; the course 
of apostles; the struggle of martyrs; the work 
of reformers, and the recent effort of Christian 
benevolence. 
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No sooner had the first parents of the human 
family fallen from their state of rectitude in Eden, 
and raised the standard of earth’s rebellion, than 
the spirit of missions achieved a moral wonder in 
the promise of man’s redemption. 'Though con- 
fined, at that period, to the skies, it was a spirit of 
foreign enterprise that thus guaranteed a Saviour to 
the fallen inhabitants of this revolted province. 
Had heaven never promised to send a missionary 
from above, to teach the sons and daughters of 
Adam the way back to Eden on high, they must 
have remained outcasts from the favor of God for- 
ever. But, happy for them and us, the spirit of 
missions reigns in heaven. Wonderful moral 
achievement of enduring praise was the promise of 
God to fallen man. It lighted up a smile of joy 
in the prospect of woe, and rendered earth, cursed 
of the Almighty, an abode of peace to the hum- 
ble. Its happy effects are still felt ; nor will they 
cease while the happiness of man is worthy of 
heaven. 

The removal of Israel to the land of promise 
was, also, an achievement of kindred spirit. They 
were the chosen of the Lord, embracing the few 
who honored him and lived for heaven. ‘They 
were, therefore, taken from their limited sphere of 
action and sent, not as individual missionaries, but 
a nation, to teach the will of heaven, and diffuse 
the blessings of salvation. Egypt they left, and 
forty years wandered in the wilderness, till they 
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received their commission, and were prepared to 
pass over Jordan. Then to Canaan they went, 
and taught the heathen the way of life through the 
promised Messiah, Jesus Christ ; and, in anticipa- 
tion of his coming, they were long preparing to 
receive him; though, as a temporal king, he did 
not fail to make provision for their eternal salvation. 
Nor was the achievement of their deliverance from 
Egypt and conquest of Canaan less the effect of the 
spirit of missions, than though they had fully under- 
stood the gospel plan of redemption. They were the 
pioneers in the work of saving men; and, though 
ignorant of the true character of Christ, they were 
still the messengers of mercy to the heathenish 
idolator. Their influence on the heathen and 
the world was a moral achievement of infinite mo- 
ment. Nor will it cease to be admired while the 
song of the redeemed is chanted. 

Another achievement still greater, and never to 
be forgotten, was witnessed in the advent, suffer- 
ing and death of Christ. It looked back to the 
first promise of a Saviour in the garden ; and for- 
ward through all coming time ; was originally at- 
tended by a heavenly choir; then called forth the 
sympathies of the pious; and finally rent rocks 
and veiled the sun in darkness. Nature could not 
behold the stupendous work without a heaving 
bosom. Earth was clothed in mourning, though 
it was the world’s last hope. But for this, man 
might have rallied around the standard of rebellion, 
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and gloried in his wickedness forever ; heaven had 
never been attained, and all happiness must have 
been denied. Noble achievement! LEver-endur- 
ing praise to him who thus achieved the work of 
man’s redemption. Spirit of missions! what hast 
thou done for revolted, fallenman? <A messenger 
from the skies alone could have achieved so much 
by suffering and death. ‘To the spirit of missions 
and the God of glory be all the praise. 

Still another achievement, of increasing impor- 
tance, was witnessed in the course of the apostles. 
They followed the example of him who had laid 
down his life for men, and went about doing good. 
Nor were they restramed from their course by 
mockings, cruel scourging, imprisonment, or tor- 
ture. They were moved by none of these things ; 
pursued their course in spreading far and wide the 
news of salvation. Nor were there any of the 
then known world to whom they did not preach 
Christ, and him crucified. To their influence and 
example the world is indebted for much of its en- 
joyment. Nor will the importance of their course 
ever cease to be felt. It wasa moral achievement 
worthy of the apostles of our Lord Jesus. And 
it was effected by the spirit of foreign missions. 
Worthy example! Happy effect of the spirit of 
missions ! 

The struggle of martyrs, for the spread of the 
gospel and the salvation of men, was another 
achievement of equal moment. For it was 
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through them that the religion of Christ rode out 
the storm of ten persecutions, and the gathering 
darkness of twelve centuries. They bled and 
died; but their spirit was caught by those who 
followed, and the light of heaven was thus pre- 
served amidst the darkness with which the world 
was overspread. A moral achievement worthy 
of the better days of Christianity ; and that re- 
flects immortal honor on the martyr, who, with 
the spirit of his Master, endured every hardship, 
and persevered in doing good to the end. 

Again, the work of reformers was an achieve- 
ment of the spirit of missions. ‘They went to the 
work with the humility, peace and fixed resolution 
characteristic of heaven’s messengers. Nor would 
they be driven from the work assigned them to do. 
They persevered, through opposition and suffering, 
to the accomplishment of their undertaking. And, 
through them, light again beamed on the world ; 
ignorance, superstition and idolatry rolled back 
upon the darkness of the past, and new scenes and 
brighter prospects opened before them. It seemed 
like a world waking from the slumber of ages. 
The spirit of missions was abroad in the earth, 
and reformers achieved wonders. 

The last achievement of the spirit of foreign 
missions is witnessed in the recent efforts of Chris- 
tian benevolence. ‘These efforts commenced with 
the present century, and are now being made more 
successfully. Already have they dissipated the 
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gloom of former times, and cheered the despond- 
ing hopes of those sitting in darkness. Wherever 
extended, men are becoming more civilized. ‘They 
feel more the importance of their being, the digni- 
ty of their natures, and the responsibilities of their 
stations. ‘The claims of society are understood, 
the rights of civil government are acknowledged, 
and the requisitions of heaven are felt to be bind- 
ing. And thus new restraints are imposed, society 
improved, and civilization advanced,—as appears 
among the savage Indians of the West, in the 
Islands of the Pacific, at Sierra Leone and the 
Cape of Good Hope, on the Island of Ceylon, in 
the Burman Empire, and wherever the missionary 
of the cross has taught the religion of Christ. Never 
has man advanced in civilization with equal 
rapidity as since these efforts of Christian benevo- 
lence. They have given a new spring to life, and 
civil society is advancing. 

These efforts are also increasing literary attain- 
ments; have added much to the literature of the 
age. ‘They have made new discoveries in almost 
every branch of science, and new attainments in 
whatever is useful. There is scarcely a region of 
our globe that Christian missionaries have not ex- 
plored. They have travelled sea and land; brought 
into requisition the resources of the deep and the 
mines of the earth; surveyed the river to its 
source, the inlet, gulf and lake; wandered on 
plains, through valleys, over mountains and amidst 
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forests; dwelt in cities and villages, and among 
wandering savages; received the hospitality of 
the great, and partaken of the morsel of squalid 
wretchedness. And from each source have drawn 
information to increase our literature. Nor is the 
literary world sufficiently aware of its obligations 
to the humble, persevering, benevolent efforts of 
Christians. 

Further, they are raising the female character. 
A surer index to the spread of religion may not, 
perhaps, be found, than the estimation in which 
females are held. It is the Christian religion only 
that has raised them to the rank for which they 
were designed. Inno age and no nation, where 
the religion of Jesus has not prevailed, have they 
ranked as equals. Even now, in heathen nations, 
they are little more than servants ; while, in every 
Christian land, they are equals, companions, friends. 
But their characters are rising in the estimation of 
heathens; even where they were once degraded 
and neglected, they are now respected, and will 
soon be highly estimated; as in Turkey, Hindoo- 
stan and the Sandwich Islands. And it is Chris- 
tian benevolence that has wrought this change, 
and will carry it forward, till male and female are 
one in the Lord, and companions of equal worth. 
Happy result! most sensibly felt by those op- 
pressed. 

Again, by these efforts the standard of morality 
is elevated. Already have they effected much, 
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and will ultimately raise it to the fixed standard of 
heaven, the word of God. Men will be brought 
to feel that there is but one standard of moral ac- 
tion, the will of heaven; a result that Christians 
themselves are more fully to understand, and that 
all are to acknowledge. ‘They are beginning to 
feel that men are responsible, and must be moral. 
Nor is this feeling without its influence. They 
are more circumspect in their walk and conversa- 
tion, more upright in their dealings, and more ob- 
servant of the forms of religion; as appears among 
the truly pious in our own land, and the more en- 
lightened of every other. And this may be traced 
to the spreading influence of religious truth—be- 
nevolent, Christian effort. 

Finally, these efforts promote the piety and hap- 
piness of mankind. ‘Though fallen and degraded, 
men may be renewed and exalted ; and, so far as 
brought under the influence of the spirit of mis- 
sions, they are pious and happy. ‘Their feelings 
and sympathies are brought into unison with the 
pure and holy ; and their happiness is necessarily 
promoted. Nor is this a doubtful result of the 
influence of benevolent efforts. They promote the 
picty and happiness of those engaged in the work, 
and of all who feel their influence. And, as these 
are increasing, they must ultimately be felt through 
the world; piety and happiness will be extended 
to the heathen of Europe, Asia, Africa and Amer- 
ica—all mankind. 
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Thus, in benevolent efforts, the spirit of foreign 
missions is civilizing, enlightening, elevating, mor- 
alizing and Christianizing the whole world. Nor 
will it cease its efforts, till “the kingdom and 
dominion, and greatness of the kingdom under the 
whole heaven be given to the people of the saints 
of the Most High,’ and all nations, kindreds, 
tongues and people submissive yield to the will of 
the Eternal. 

Glorious achievements! Extending back to the 
fall—forward to the close of time,—around to all— 
and up to heaven! Worthy of the spirit of for- 
eign missions! Worthy! respond the fallen of 
Eden; the favorites of Canaan; the weeping of 
Calvary ; chosen apostles ; bleeding martyrs ; per- 
secuted reformers, and Christians universally. 
Enduring monuments of praise to the! moral 
achievements of the spirit of foreign missions. 


In view of this subject we learn, first, that the 
work of foreign missions brings into action the 
noblest principles and best feelings of man. Only 
that which is high and ennobling accords with the 
genius of its spirit; and, possessed of this, our 
feelings must be pure and elevated; they must 
sympathize with the sorrows and wants of the 
destitute; the good will and holy aspirations of 
the pious ; the hallowed devotions of sainted spir- 
its, and the love of God himself. And what feel- 
ings are more worthy ? Whose bosoms are warmed 
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and animated with emotions purer? Naught this 
side perfection infinite surpass feelings thus pure 
and exalted. ‘They are the best of which we are 
susceptible. 

Nor are the principles involved less dignified 
and noble. ‘They are the principles that govern 
heaven and achieve wonders—the grand principles 
of the gospel, that led Christ through suffering 
and death in the work of redemption ; carried 
apostles and martyrs through persecution and 
flames, and now conduct Christians over seas and 
lands to foreign shores and heathenclimes. ‘They 
are the ground work of personal piety and benevo- 
lent action; and nothing worthy of Christians and 
acceptable to God flows from any other. While 
engaged, therefore, in the work, and with the 
spirit of missions, we are actuated by the noblest 
principles—pure, holy, exalted principles of true 
piety and expansive benevolence. 

And with these principles and feelings we attain 
the dignity of acknowledged worth and conscious 
happiness—the highest attainment of man. No 
earthly attainment can raise him to a higher moral 
elevation. An elevation from which he looks out 
on the extended field of wickedness that employs 
all the energies of his benevolence and the sym- 
pathies of his soul. And thus the direct and re- 
flex influence of the work of foreign missions is 
beneficial in developing the better feelings and 
strengthening the noblest principles of man. 
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We also learn, secondly, that all narrow, selfish 
and sectarian views and interests are forever ex- 
cluded from the work of foreign missions. ‘They are 
at variance with the genius of its spirit, and can 
never harmonize with the work. However zealous 
we may appear, or whatever sacrifices we may 
make, while influenced by contracted views and 
selfish motives, we are destitute of the spirit of 
missions, and may never share in the rewards of 
its triumph. It would rob Christ, the first mis- 
sionary, of the cross, who came to do the will of 
his Father, and all others, prophets, apostles, mar- 
tyrs and Christians, who have followed his exam- 
ple, of their glory. 

There is no unworthy party object to be at- 
tained by this work. It is above all parties, ex- 
cept the party of the redeemed, whose plans em- 
brace the salvation of all in the reign of righteous- 
ness; plans that a single sectarian would forever 
frustrate. His limited views, partial feelings and 
selfish interests would shut the avenues of his 
bosom to righteousness complete, and hold its 
reign over the world in doubtful suspense. Nor 
might the kingdoms and dominions of the earth 
be claimed for the saints of the Most High, while 
spirits such were found among its ranks. Their 
pride must be subdued, their souls enlarged, and 
their plans harmonized with those of heaven, ere 
the work of foreign missions is accomplished. — 
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Thus excluded is every unhallowed motive and 
party feeling. They are denied an interest in the 
work. It is too sacred for their unhallowed touch 
—too heavenly for such a spirit. The spirit of 
earth may never mingle in the work of Christ. 
Deceive not yourself; party zeal is not the love 
of souls—the spirit of missions. 

Again, thirdly, we learn that Christians of every 
denomination may cordially and harmoniously unite 
in the work of foreign missions irrespective of 
their ecclesiastical peculiarities. The great lead- 
ing principles of the gospel, necessary to salvation, 
are generally embraced by all the different denom- 
inations of Christians; and their peculiarities al- 
most uniformly consist in some of the non-essen- 
tials of religion. Right or wrong, therefore, in 
their ecclesiastical forms and ceremonies—distinc- 
tive features, they may cordially and harmoniously 
unite on the principles common to all, in saving 
the world. Nor is it necessary to this that they 
should loose their identity, or even relinquish their 
attachment to a single peculiarity. ‘They may re- 
tain their favorite names, and all their characteris- 
tics, while they combine their energies in the work 
of foreign missions. 

This requires nothing but truth—saving truth— 
mutually embraced, and the means of communi- 
cating it to the destitute. Means and truth that 
all must employ, and that may-(under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit) prove effectual to their 
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salvation. Nothing, therefore, is essential to this 
union that unchristians any denomination, or even 
robs it of a single peculiar characteristic. 

Why, then, should Christians of different names 
refuse to unite in the work of foreign missions ? 
Why divide their energies, exhaust their funds, 
expend their time, and alienate their affections in 
separate action? Are they not responsible for the 
increased labor and expense ? And are not thou- 
sands of perishing heathen thus denied the means 
of salvation? ‘Those necessary to sustain differ- 
ent organizations would be sufficient to send the 
gospel to whole nations. They are heavy drafts 
upon the benevolence of Christians, ministerial la- 
bors, and the treasury of the Lord. Nor may they 
be drawn and honored without responsibility. A 
responsibility that Christians should duly estimate. 
They are answerable to God and the souls of men ; 
and to them they must give an account. 

Fourthly, we further learn the presumptuous 
and hazardous course of the enemies of foreign 
missions. Presumptuous, because there is no hope 
of success. ‘They may never stop its progress. 
Hazardous, because it may be attended with 
ruin. They may be crushed in their opposition. 
The cause they oppose is the cause of heaven. 
It has enlisted the sympathies of Christians; and 
God, himself, is pledged to carry it forward. Nor 
will he fail to accomplish his purpose and give the 
world to his Son for an inheritance. 
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How unequal the contest! What folly and 
madness for man thus to contend with his Maker! 
Does he hope to succeed against the Almighty ? 
Has he no sympathy for souls immortal? Would 
he roll back the tide of benevolence, and over- 
whelm those, for whom Christ died, in ruin? Pre- 
sumption indeed! And still more hazardous! 
Shame, confusion, and everlasting contempt must 
be the result! 

And, finally, we learn the zeal and fixedness of 
purpose with which its friends should hasten the 
accomplishment of a work so glorious. They 
have nought to fear—success is certain. ‘Though 
clouds and darkness are round about it; though 
providence seem to frown for the moment, and 
though Christians become disheartened, they will 
still pray and labor for it; providence will again 
smile upon it, and God almighty will support it. 
What have its friends to fear? Why should they 
delay ° 

Begin anew, with new zeal and fixed purpose ; 
nor let the cause languish for want of aid. Sixty 
missionaries recently waited the order of the 
American churches. Some have already gone at 
their bidding, and are now borne on the waves of 
the ocean to their destined stations among the 
heathen. Others wait your further order, and will 
go at a moment’s warning. 

But will you send them from their homes, their 
friends and their country without the means to 
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feed and clothe them? They ask nomore. Their 
possessions, their lives and their all are sacredly 
devoted to God and foreign missions. Give them 
the plainest food (not the delicacies of your board) 
and they will labor hard, and, if need be, die on 
heathen shores—with no pillow to rest their weary 
heads ; no friend to soothe their troubled bosoms, 
and no soft hand to wipe away the cold sweat of 
death. It is enough that Jesus is with them, and 
they are accounted worthy to labor, and suffer, 
and die in his cause. 

Friends of the Redeemer, what will you give 
them? What will you do for the cause of foreign 
missions? Could I obtain from this and every 
other church in the land, a respond—six hundred 
dollars annually, to support a missionary—those 
hungering for the bread of life would soon enjoy 
the blessing, and every Christian on earth, and all 
heaven exclaim, Amen. 


The respond of the John’s Island and Wadmalaw church 
and congregation, to the above sermon, will be found in the 


following preamble and resolutions :— 


“‘ Sensible of our obligations to Christ and his religion for 
most of our present enjoyments, and all our future hopes— 
and, whereas, many of our fellow-creatures in heathen lands 
and of other climes are destitute of these blessings; and, 
whereas, Christ hath commanded his disciples to send the 
gospel to every creature, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That we, the members and supporters of the 
John’s Island and Wadmalaw Presbyterian Church and So- 
ciety, will furnish the sum of six hundred dollars annually 
for the next five years, or while Providence shall favor us 
with the means to support a missionary of the gospel among 
the heathen. 

“ Resolved, That the sum of six hundred dollars, raised in 
accordance with the above resolution, be and it hereby is 
appropriated to the support of the Rev. J. Leighton Wilson, 
at Cape Palmas, in Africa. 

“ Resolved, That this money, and a copy of these resolu- 
tions, be transmitted to the Treasurer of the Southern Board of 
Foreign Missions, with a request to forward the same to the 
above missionary, through the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions ; also, that the above preamble 
and resolutions be published in the Charleston Observer. 


THOMAS LEGARE, Chairman, 


Kinsey Burpen, Jr., Secretary.” 
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Why is my liberty judged of another man’s conscience f 
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; Augusta, March 13, 1837. 
Rev. Dr. Tappan : 

Dear Sir—Believing that an extended circulation of ihe Discourse, delivered by you 
yesterday from 1st Corinthians, 10th chapter, 29th and 30th verses, would be productive 
of much good, we respectfully request a copy for the press. 

CHARLES WATERHOUSE, 
€. DOLE, 

JOHN MEANS, 

D. WILLIAMS, 

E. SAWYER TAPPAN, 
JACOB HOOPER. 


Augusta, April 10, 1837. 
Respected friends—The Discourse, which you have requested for the press, was 
prepared and delivered, without the least expectation of its being published. But, as 
you have expressed the belief, that its “ extended circulation” would be “ productive of 
« good,” it is cheerfully surrendered to your disposal. B. TAPPAN, 
Messrs. WATERHOUSE, DoLr, Means, WILEIAMS, TAPPAN, and HooPeER. 


NERMON. 


i Corinthians, x., 29,30. For WHY Is MY LIBERTY JUDGED OF ANOTHER MAN’S 
consciENCcE? For ir I By GRACE BE A PARTAKER, WHY AM [EVIL SPOKEN OF 
FOR THAT FOR WHICH I GIvE THANKS? 


Tue Corinthian church consisted chiefly of converted 
heathen, who lived in the midst of idolaters. With them, it 
was customary, both in their temples and in their own houses, 
to feast upon animals, which had been offered in sacrifice 
to idols; and flesh of this description was often publicly sold 
in the market. It was a subject of dispute in the Corinthian 
church, whether the eating of such meats were lawful. The 
discussion of this question is commenced by the apostle Paul 
in the eighth chapter of this epistle, and is resumed in this. 


First, he gives the general caution—Flee from idolatry; and _ 


then, inasmuch as joining with idolaters in their feasts in the 
temple of an idol, would be a professed act of communion 
in the worship of that idol, and inasmuch as the Gentiles 
offered their sacrifices, not to God, but to devils, he says to 
the professed followers of Christ, I would not that ye should 
have fellowship with devils. Ye cannot, that is, ye cannot 
consistently and acceptably, drink the cup of the Lord and 
the cup of devils. Ye cannot be partakers of the Lord’s 
table, and of the table of devils. He then proceeds to speak 
of the participation of meats, offered to idols, under other 
circumstances. All things are lawful for me, but all things 
are not expedient; all things are lawful for me, but all 
things edify not. Many actions, in themselves innocent, 
may be attended with such circumstances, as to render them 
injurious, and therefore inexpedient. Let no one seek his 
own, but every one another's welfare. Whatsoever is sold in 
the shambles, or set before you at the table of an unbeliever, 
that eat, asking no question for conscience’ sake. The act 
was in itself lawful, and they need not, by asking questions, 
obtain an answer, which might perplex or wound the con- 
science of some one. But if any man say to you, this is 
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offered in sacrifice unto idols, eat not for his sake that showed 
it, and for conscience’ sake—conscience, Tsay; not thine own 
but of the other. Your conscience might not be wounded ; 
you may be fully convinced, that the eating of the aiticle is 
initself lawful. But the other, if a heathen, might by your 
example in that particular, be confirmed in his idolatry; or, 
if a christian brother, tempted and emboldened to do that 
which in him, with his views, would be sinful. Have respect, 
then, in either case, to his conscience, and forego an indul- 
gence, which though not, under other circumstances, liable 
to any objection, may be, as you are situated, an occasion 
to others of much greater evil, than of benefit to you. 


Before I proceed to take up those inquiries in my text, 
which immediately follow this advice of the Apostle, it may 
be well to consider, how far the principle, contained in this 
advice, should be carried. From respect to the misguided 
conscience of another, can it ever be right to do that, which is 
in my judgment morally wrong, or to refrain from doing that, 
which I believe to be my duty? Most certainly not. I am 
never permitted to do evil, that good may come. The same 
Apostle, who became all things to all men, that he might save 
some—when he could not yield to the views of others, with- 
out an abandonment of principle, was immovably firm. On 
such occasions, he gave place by subjection, no, not for an 
hour. Equally unyielding, in similar cases, should we be. 
Persons, who have embraced the distinguishing doctrines of 
the Gospel, may be so situated, that, if they resolutely adhere 
to their belief, and act agreeably to it, they shall, as they 
fear, create or strengthen in the minds of others hurtful 
prejudices. Be this as it may, their duty is plain. They 
must. hold fast what they have received. ‘They must contend 
earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints. ‘They 
must cease from hearing the instruction that causeth to err 
from the words of knowledge. 'To him who bringeth not the 
doctrine of Christ they must not bid God-speed.—The same 
fear may be entertained with respect to certain points of 
conduct, in which the opinions or usages of the world are 
at variance with the precepts of the Gospel. But here also 
duty is plain. We must obey God rather than man. We 
must not follow a multitude to do evil. We must go straight 
forward in the narrow way. 
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But many actions are in themselves of an indifferent nature, 
neither holy nor sinful; and with respect to these, the 
advice of the Apostle is applicable, to abstain from what our 
own conscience does not condemn, from regard for the more 
scrupulous conscience of another. So faras your own views 
are concerned, you may be at liberty to do that, which in 
the judgment of another would be morally wrong. In such 
a case take heed, says the Apostle, lest this liberty of yours be 
a stumbling block to them that are weak. You are more 
enlightened in this particular, than others. You can do that 
innocently, which in them, being influenced to do it by your 
example, will be sinful; and thus, through thy knowledge, 
thy weak brother, for whom Christ died, may perish. When 
ye so sin against the brethren, ye sin against Christ. Where- 
fore if meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh 
while the world standeth, lest I make my brother to offend. 
Duty did not require him to partake of animal food ; for life 
and health could be preserved without it. From the use of 
meat, therefore, he was at liberty to refrain ; and he was 
willing, he was resolved to refrain, if the good of his brother 
required it. So in another place*—It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing, whereby thy brother 
stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak. If any command 
of God enjoined it upon us to eat flesh, and to drink wine, 
it would not be good by abstinence to disobey God, even 
though our obedience might be an occasion of ensnaring, or 
perplexing, or alienating some weak and erring disciple. 
Duty must be performed, and the will of God obeyed, what- 
ever seeming hazard there may be of evil consequences to 
ourselves, or others. But duty does not require us to partake 
of any particular species of food or drink. We have the 
right therefore to abstain, and it is good and sufficient reason 
for abstaining, (so the Holy Ghost saith, in the words of an 
inspired Apostle,) when by means of our indulgence our 
brother stumbleth, or is offended, or is made weak. When 
such effects are produced, even in doing that which is in 
itself lawful, we sin—not only against our brother, but 
against Christ. 
phe 8 ee a ee 


* Romans, x1v. 21, 
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Are we, then, to abstain from every lawful indulgence, to 
which any ignorant, weak-minded, bigoted, unreasonable 
person may be disposed to object? I suppose not. There 
are individuals whom you cannot satisfy. John the Baptist 
came neither eating nor drinking, and they say, He hath a 
devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking, and they 
say, Behold a gluttonous man and a wine bibber, a friend of 
publicans and sinners. Such persons you will in vain attempt 
to conciliate. In some instances; also, the same course which 
will satisfy one will offend another. In cases of this kind, 
that should be done, which we believe, upon due reflection, 
will be productive of the least injury. Regard should be 
had to the character of those who will be injured, and to the 
relations that we sustain to them. ‘There should be special 
deference to those who are of the household of faith; to 
persons thoughtful and inquiring ; to such as are peculiarly 
in danger of being led into sin; and to those over whom we 
have special influence. In general, the path of duty will be 
plain to him, who is honestly desirous of pursuing it. Let 
our motives be pure, let our object be, not to please carnal 
self, to gratify sensual, corrupt inclination, or to be conformed 
to an evil world, but to glorify God and do good to men, 
the general rule, to forbear even an innocent, lawful indul- 
gence, when it would be an occasion of evil to others, will, 
almost always, be safely and correctly applied. 

Let us now consider those inquiries, which in immediate 
connection with this rule, (as applied to the eating of meats 
offered to idols,) are brought forward in the text. Why is 
my liberty judged of another man’s conscience? If I oy 
grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for 
which I give thanks? These questions are introduced agree- 
ably to a frequent practice of the Apostle, as objections to 
the principles that he was endeavoring to establish. He had 
said, Eat not for conscience sake; not thine own conscience, 
but that of another. But here an objector might say, Why 
is my liberty judged, why is it tried and condemned at the 
bar of another man’s conscience? And if by the goodness 
of God I partake of his gifts, why am I blamed for that for 
which I give thanks ?—Thus understood, these questions are 
urged in opposition to a rule of christian prudence and 
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charity, prescribed by an inspired Apostle.* Similar inquiries 
may be raised in relation to other cases, in which, by the 
application of this same rule, the individual’s real, or supposed 
liberty must be abridged from” respect to the consciences of 
others; from the apprehension, that by means of some indul- 
gence, which he deems innocent, others will be led into sin, 
or prejudiced against the truth, and that injury will be done to 
the cause of Christ, the feelings of individuals, or the good of 
community. Suppose, then, that in reference to any case of 
this description, an objector should inquire, Why is my liberty 
judged of another man’s conscience, and if I by grace be a 
partaker, why am I evil spoken of for that for which I give 
thanks; how are these inquiries to be answered ? 

I would answer them, in the first place, by inquiring in re- 
turn. Are you sure that this is a case, in which you have liberty? 
Independently of the influence of the proposed indulgence on 
others, are you sure, that the thing is right, in relation to 
yourself? right, in the sight of God? right, according to the 
principles and rules of the Gospel ? right, when viewed in its 
bearings upon your own interests, temporal and spiritual, 
present and future? Are you sure, that you are not in any 
respect doing yourself harm? In doing, as you propose, is 
there no sinful waste of time or property, no sacrifice of 
principle, no injurious influence upon the health of body or 
soul, no alienation of heart from God and religion, no ten- 
dency to disqualify you for heaven ?—You ask, Why am I 
evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks? Butdo you 
give thanks for it? Is it an indulgence, upon which you are 
accustomed to implore the Divine blessing, and for which you 
would yourself regard it as right and consistent to give thanks? 
It may be, that you have not faithfully considered these 
things. You may be assuming a liberty to do certain things, 
which does not exist. You may regard that as lawful, which 
is in fact, even without considering its influence upon others, 
morally wrong. You may not have brought your religion, 
or your moral philosophy, to bear upon a case, over which 
it has rightful jurisdiction. It may be that your own con- 


* T have given that interpretation of the text, which, on the whole, I prefer. There 
are difficulties attending it, particularly those arising from the particles for and therefore 
in verses 29.and 31. Another interpretation may be found ona following page of this 
discourse. 
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science, if fairly consulted, would not justify your present 
course. From time to time, perhaps, there is a lurking 
suspicion respecting it, a secret misgiving in your own mind. 
Be entreated to examine this point thoroughly. Happy ts 
he, who condemneth not himself in the thing that he alloweth. 
But he that doubteth, is condemned if he eat ; for whatsoever 
is not of faith, is sin. From any transaction, upon which it 
would strike you as improper to ask the blessing of God, or for 
which you could not consistently give thanks, you would do 
well to refrain, even if nothing were to be regarded but your 
own salvation. 

‘But I am fully convinced,’ you say, ‘after mature reflec- 
‘tion, that the thing is lawful. I can do it with a conscience 
‘perfectly clear. Without the least consciousness of impro- 
‘priety, 1 can ask upon it the blessing of God, and can 
‘ gratefully acknowledge His goodness, in affording me this 
‘means of profit or enjoyment. Why, then, should I relin- 
‘quish it? What if others do think differently? Tomy own 
‘ Master I stand or fall. Let every one be fully persuaded 
‘in his own mind. Why is my liberty judged of another 
‘man’s conscience? Andif I by grace be a partaker, why 
‘am I evil spoken of for that for which I give thanks ? 

How did the apostle answer these inquiries?) Whether 
therefore ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
glory of God. Give none offence, neither to the Jews, nor to 
the Gentiles, nor to the Church of God, even as I please all 
men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the profit 
of many, that they may be saved. 


1. Do atu To THE GLory or Gop. We are not independent 
beings; and it is high treason against the Sovereign of the 
Universe, to make our own will our rule of action, and our 
own private good our ultimate end. “ Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God.” No man is at liberty to live to himself ; but all, 
while they live, should live to the Lord. Our inquiry, then, 
should be, not merely, Is this action in itself lawful, but, Will 
it be, under existing circumstances, for the honor of God? 
Will it be conducive to the furtherance of his cause and 
interest in the world? If not, if its influence, on the whole, 
will be detrimental to the advancement of good morals, 
christian truth, or vital piety, I am bound to refrain from it. 
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By this principle we should govern ourselves in every part of 
our conduct, to which it can fairly be applied. If it can be 
shown, for example, that the use of any particular food or 
drink, under existing circumstances, will be hurtful to the 
interests of religion; since the precept is, whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God, it is 
manifestly my duty to abstain. 

2. GIVE NONE OFFENCE, NEITHER TO THE Jews, NOR TO 
THE GENTILES, NoR TO THE Cuurcn or Gon; even as I please 
all men in all things, not seeking mine own profit, but the 
profit of many, that they may be saved. We are not insu- 
lated beings. We are associated with many others, of the 
same species with ourselves, equally susceptible with us of 
pleasure and pain, whose virtue and happiness are not less 
valuable than our own, and upon them, their character and 
condition, here and hereafter, we may exert a powerful 
influence. By the law of God, we are commanded to love 
our neighbor as ourselves. Now love worketh no ill to his 
neighbor. Under the influence of it, we shall cautiously 
avoid whatever would be injurious to him, more especially in 
his highest and best interests. How, then, can we be justi- 
fied in so using our liberty, that, while we obtain for ourselves 
some trifling advantage, or momentary pleasure, we shall 
lead him into sin, and expose to serious hazard his everlasting 
welfare? If thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now 
walkest thou not charitably. Destroy not with thy meat him 
for whom Christ died. All things, indeed, are pure, but at 
is evil for that man, who eateth with offence, whose eating is 
a grievance or a stumbling block to others. Why should I 
so use my liberty, as to give occasion for its being condemned 
in the consciences of others? or why make such use of the 
gifts of Divine goodness, as to bring upon myself reproach 
for that, for which I give thanks ?* When duty does not 
require it, give no offence, no occasion of stumbling, or of 
complaint, either to Jew or Gentile ; but imitate the blessed 
Apostle, who sought not his own pleasure or profit, exclu- 
sively or chiefly, but the profit of many, endeavoring by all 
is ne Mati Laie nels ite Aca Leu ee 


* Such is the interpretation given to the text by some able expositors, who understand 
the Apostle, not as abet tes objections, but as speaking 1n his own person, in con- 
firmation of the rule which he had just before given. 
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lawful means to please all men, not for any selfish purpose, 
but that they might be saved. Not less careful, than he was, 
should be all Christ’s disciples to adorn their profession ; and 
to avoid every occasion, so far as duty will permit, of creating 
prejudice against the truth, tempting any one to sin, 
wounding the feelings of their brethren, or emboldening 
the enemies of the Gospel to speak reproachfully. Alas! 
how many souls have been seriously injured, perhaps ruined 
for eternity, by means of the stumbling blocks, thrown in 
their way, not by grossly immoral conduct or anti-christian 
heresies in professing christians, but by their imprudencies 
and foibles, by their lighter errors and failings, by the inju- 
dicious use of their liberty in things indifferent. And does 
it become them to consult only their own opinions and feel- 
ings, their own convenience or pleasure? They should have 
a benevolent regard for the consciences, the virtue, the hap- 
piness of others. It should ever be their heart’s desire and 
prayer for kindred, friends, neighbors, for their fellow-men 
universally, that they may embrace the religion of the Gospel, 
and be interested in its glorious promises. But how can we 
consistently or acceptably pray for this, and yet be careless 
about the influence of our own example? He who cannot 
deny himself an indulgence, which manifestly wounds the 
feelings of the pious, or emboldens either them, or others in 
any practice which their consciences condemn, which per- 
plexes the inquiring, and confirms and hardens the infidel 
and profane, does not exemplify the spirit of the Gospel, and 
can scarcely enjoy in his own soul the blessing of God. Wo 
to the world because of offences; and wo to the man, by whom 
the offence cometh. 

Give no offence, then, to any; but least of all to the Church 
of God. It was the prayer of our Redeemer for all who 
believe on his name, that they may be one. In the object 
of this petition, he has manifested the deepest interest. So 
far as his people are influenced by his instructions and his 
spirit, they will not forget that they compose one family, one 
body, of which Christ is the head, and they are the members. 
How intimate the union! how tender the relation! For as 
the body is one, and hath many members, and all the members 


of that body being many are one body, so also is Christ. And 
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whether one member suffer, all the members suffer with it ; or 
one member be honored, all the members rejoice with it. Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant it is, when brethren thus 
dwell together in wnity—pleasant, as it respects their own 
édification and comfort—and good, as it respects the honor 
of Christ, the advancement of his religion, and the salvation 
of men. When we read, that the multitude of believers in 
Jerusalem were of one heart and of one soul, we feel assured 
that true religion in that city was making progress, that 
christians were growing in grace, and the Lord was adding 
to the church daily such as should be saved. But when we 
hear of division and strife among the members of a christian 
church ; when we are told that there is no intimacy of chris- 
tian fellowship, no warmth of mutual affection, that they 
know but little of each other’s views, and care but little for 
each other’s happiness; that each one pursues his own 
course, without consulting his brethren; that often they 
cross each other’s path, and wound each other’s feelings, and 
hinder each other’s usefulness, we are equally sure, that the 
cause of God among them is declining. By such a church 
Christ is not honored, nor is their influence good upon the 
community around them. Every member of the christian 
church should cultivate a very tender regard for the views 
and feelings of his brethren; should be very cautious of 
weakening a brother’s hands, or of discouraging his heart ; 
very cautious of tempting a brother to sin, or of casting any 
stumbling block or impediment in his way. All should 
endeavor to be united, as closely as possible, in sentiment, 
affection, prayer, and effort; united, as though they were 
actuated by one mind, one will, one heart. Such union, 
however, cannot exist, without mutual condescension and 
forbearance. In reference to things indifferent, there must 
be a spirit of accommodation—a disposition, not to pursue, 
each one his own course, but to study and to practice those 
things which make for peace, and whereby one may edify 
another. 'To this they are bound by the nature of the rela- 
tion, subsisting between them, by the stipulations of that 
covenant, into which they have entered, and by many express 
injunctions of their Divine Master. 
Let these considerations, beloved brethren, have their 
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proper influence upon our minds. Remembering the sacred, 
endearing ties, which bind us to the family of Christ, and to 
its glorious Head, let us ever be solicitous to honor Him, and 
to promote the edification, unity, and happiness of Zion. In 
the regulation of our conduct, let it not be sufficient, that 
we regard a particular practice, as in itself lawful, or that 
we can do a particular thing, without self-reproach, and with- 
out doing ourselves an injury; let us have due respect to the 
opinions and feelings of others. Let us carefully notice the 
influence of our example. Let us beware, lest our liberty 
be an occasion of stumbling to those who are weak; lest we 
embolden them in doing that, which though safe for us, may 
be destructive to them. You can go, as you may believe, 
innocently and without injury into seenes, which to a 
weaker fellow disciple, would be highly injurious. And will 
you not forego your own gratification in that particular, rather 
than exert an influence, which may fearfully hazard his spir- 
itual improvement, it may be, his eternal salvation?* Such 
an influence may be exerted, not only by inducing others, 

against the dictates of conscience, to imitate your example ; 
but by occasioning alienation and disgust, complaint and 
reproach, contention and strife. Behold how great a matter 
a litile fire kindleth. From the want of mutual accommo- 
dation and forbearance in things, regarded by some as inno- 
cent, by others as sinful, the most serious evils have arisen, 
both among brethren and among those who are without. 
Many have been discouraged and impeded in their christian 
course. Brotherly love has given place to mutual distrust 
and suspicion. . Complaints on the part of some have been 
met with resentment, and reviling on the part of others. The 
inquiring have been perplexed; those, who were on the point 
of submitting themselves to Christ, have turned back; the 
Spirit has departed; the infidel has been confirmed in his 
unbelief; the ungodly have been hardened in their sin 3; great 
occasion has been given to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme; 
and many precious souls have been lost, who but for the viola- 
tion of the principle inculcated by the Apostle, might have 
been saved. Let usbe ever upon our guard against evils of such 
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*See Note A., at the end of the Sermon. 
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magnitude. Let us take heed, lest in any way which duty does 
not imperatively require, we give occasion for any one to 
stumble and perish. Let christian parents beware, lest their 
conduct be an offence, a stumbling block, to their children, 
Let them not give the sanction of their example, or authority, 
to those practices, which directly tend to increase the alien- 
ation of the youthful mind from God, its devotedness to the 
sinful pleasures of the world, its distaste for religious duties, 
and thus to multiply obstacles in the way of its conversion. 
Like the excellent Thomas Scott, let us always seek first for 
them the kingdom of God and his righteousness. Oh for 
the revival in our times, and among us, brethren, of primitive, 
apostolic christianity. Then would our object be, not great 
things, nor pleasant things, for ourselves; but the honor of 
Christ, the purity, peace, and enlargement of Zion, the good 
of our brethren, the good of all men. Then should we seek, 
not for a selfish purpose to please men to their injury by 
sinful compliances with their wishes and customs; but to 
please them in things lawful, for their profit, that they may 
be saved. Then, no longer endeavoring to serve two masters, 
but coming out and separating ourselves from the unhallowed 
spirit, the sinful practices, the soul-destroying pleasures of 
an ungodly world, we should seek its true interests, by exert- 
ing all our influence to bring it into subjection to the author- 
ity of Christ—into obedience to the precepts of the Gospel. 

The great duty of loving our neighbor as ourselves, is 
binding upon all. Every one of usis required fo do good unto 
all men, as we have opportunity. Certainly, then, we are 
to abstain from doing evil ; to beware of exerting an injurious 
influence; and in no case, unless duty plainly require it, to 
put any occasion of falling in our brother’s way. We have 
no right to seek our own profit or pleasure, in a way mani- 
festly injurious to our neighbor—especially, when the injury, 
accruing to him, will be far greater, than the good to our- 
selves. Upon this principle, the moral sense of nearly the 
whole community has pronounced it an act flagrantly sinful, 
which no long established usage, nor license of law, nor 
prospect of gain, can justify, to sell poison—whether by the 
glass or the hogshead—poison, not only to health and life, 
but to intellect, conscience, character, the soul—in the shape 
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of ardent spirits. Upon the same principle, many of the 
most enlightened, virtuous, and philanthropic of our fellow- 
citizens have come to the conclusion, that the use of any 
intoxicating liquor, as an article of drink, wnder existing 
circumstances, is scarcely to be justified. To those that are 
weak, even to several thousands in our land, reclaimed from 
habits of intemperance, and to many tens of thousands, who 
are in imminent danger of forming them, the customary use 
of any liquor that intoxicates, as an article of beverage, 
presents strong temptation to an indulgence, which to them 
may prove, to multitudes probably will prove, absolutely fatal. 
And is there any sufficient reason for usages, having this tend- 
ency? Isthere any good, resulting from them, to counterbal- 
ance such an amount ofevil? What would be the judgment of 
holy Paul in such a case? Did he err, when he said, If 
meat make my brother to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth? JI cannot doubt, what his counsel would 
be, were he’ now living, in these United States. ‘Drink no 
‘intoxicating liquor, nor give, nor sell it to others to drink, 
‘for conscience sake.—Conscience, I say, if not thine own, 
‘yet of many others.’ And if any objector should inquire, 
‘Why is my liberty judged of another man’s conscience? 
* And if I by grace be a partaker, why am I evil spoken of 
‘for that for which I give thanks? He would reply, 
‘Whether ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the 
‘glory of God. Give none offence, to the Jews, or to the 
‘ Gentiles, or to the Church of God. Take heed, lest this 
‘liberty of yours be a stumbling block to them that are 
‘weak. It is good, neither to eat flesh, nor to drink wine, 
‘nor any thing, whereby thy brother stumbleth, or is offended, 
“or is made weak.’ Was there not something right and 
noble, and Christ-like in the spirit of him who thus wrote, 
and who was ever found ready to practice as he preached? 
Go THOU AND po Likewise. Be ye followers of him, even 
as he was of Christ.* Oh when shall we learn, how much 
better it is, for ourselves and for others, to be governed by 
the principles of the Gospel, than by selfish, worldly princi- 
ples; how much better to walk in the straight and narrow 
path, though it may not be a fashionable one, than in that 
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broad way, in which many of the rich, the great, the genteel, 


will be our fellow travellers; how much better from a 


sense of duty, from the love of Christ, from the desire to 
glorify God and do good, to deny pride and appetite, and 
vain ambition, and the spirit of self-indulgence, of self-pleas- 
ing in all its various forms, than to gratify the flesh with 
its affections and lusts. May God have mercy on us, and by 
the influences of his Spirit, enlighten our darkened under- 
standings, rectify our perverted judgments, and subdue our 
rebellious wills. Inspiring us with the spirit of his own 
dear Son, may he incline us so to walk, as to please him ; 
that we may save our own souls, and the souls of those, 
whose character shall have been formed under our influence. 


NOTE A. 


I have here alluded to the fact, that some persons professing godliness, mingle 
in promiscuous society, in scenes of gaiety and amusement, and justify themselves 
in so doing, beyond what others think allowable. It is not unusual, perhaps, for 
members of the same church to differ in this particular. When this diversity exists, 
those who are in favor of the stricter course of conduct, should be very cautious, lest 
they incur the censure of their Divine Master, and disturb the peace and harmony of 
the flock, by censuring too hastily, or too severely, the conduct of their brethren. They 
should make every just and kind allowance for difference of circumstances; and should 
cherish in lively exercise, that charity which thinketh no evil. If satisfied, however, 
that-a christian Erother, or sister, has acted inconsistently with the precepts of the 
Gospel, let them endeavor, by sound argument, in the spirit of meekness and Jove, to 
convince and reclaim the offender. 

For those, who pursue and defend the more liberal course, it may be well to consider, 
whether, in this part of their practice and professed belief, they are strictly conscientious. 
Do they not condemn themselves in the thing which they allow? Have they not, at least, 
serious doubts respecting its propriety? In going into, or entertaining company, under 
the circumstances objected to, do they act in the fear of God, in bope of his approba- 
tion, with an eye to his glory? Is the practice conducive to their own spiritual 
improvement? Is it not perceptibly injurious? Does it not impair and well nigh destroy 
that spirituality of mind, wich is life and peace? Does it not interrupt and prevent 
communion with God? Does it not lead to a dissipation of thought, a frivolity of 
conversation, a levity of spirit and deportment, discreditable to a christian profession, 
and inconsistent with the character, which every one ought to maintain, who is on 
probation for eternity? If to these inquiries they cannot give a satisfactory reply, let 
them not claim a liberty, which God has not given. 

Some christians, 1 admit, are so situated, that duty may, at times, call them into 
ensnaring situations. In such cases, let them be governee by a sense of duty, and in 
view of their danger, let them watch and pray, that the Saviour, whose grace 1s sufficient, 
will preserve them from injury. But when duty does not require the exposure, but we 
are at liberty to avoid it, let us keep ourselves on the safer side. Whatever plea may 
be advanced of the necessity of that conformity to the world, which the Scriptures forbid, 
let us not allow ourselves in practices, which our own consciences, faithfully consulted, 
do not justify. Let there be a tender regard, also, for the consciences of others. The 
pleasure of giving, or attending a gay and splendid party, even were It perfectly inno- 
cent, and to the individual productive of no injury, 1s too dearly purchased, when it is 
an occasion of stumbling, or of grief, to a christian brother; and of course a provoca- 
tion to him, who in all the afflictions and injuries of his people, 1s himself afflicted 
and injured,* and who regards every wrong, as well as every kindness, done to the 
least of his disciples, as though it were done to HIM. 


Ne SES 
*Ysaiah 63,9. Acts 9,4. Matthew 25; 40, 45. 
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What is the good resulting from the use of any intoxicating liquor? No such liquor 
is needed to allay thirst, or to impart nourishment. But we are not bound,’ it 
be said, ‘to confine ourselves to the use of things necessary. Our Creator has fur- 
‘nished us, in addition to these, with many conveniences and comforts. Why may we 
“not regale the palate with that, which is agreeable to the taste, as well as the eye 
‘with beautiful colors, or the ear with melodious sounds?’ We may to a certain 
extent. But not when the evil of the indulgence far exceeds the benefit.—Is it urged 
as a reason for the use of fermented liquors, that they exhilarate? And what is this 
exhilaration, but the beginning of intoxication? Is this a benefit? Can you not be 
sufficiently cheerful, without the aid of alcoholic stimulus?—There is reason to believe, 
that persons have been seriously injured by the moderate use of the lighter stimulants, 
as well as of distilled liquors, without being conscious of it. That such was the fact 
in relation to themselves, many persons, after abandoning the use of them, have been 
fully convinced, and have been satisfied, that by the disuse of all alcoholie liquors, 
their health is susceptibly improved, their vigor of mind increased, and their life, prob- 
ably, prolonged. Very explicit and satisfactory statements to this effect may be found 
in letters, some time since given to the public, from the Rev. Dr. Miller, of Princeton, 
N. J., and Rev. Professor Potter, of Union College, N. ¥. So far as our own health 
of body and mind is concerned, no good reason can be urged in favor of drinking any 
species of intoxicating liquor.—It is the safer course to abstain.—‘ But why should I 
‘withhold a glass of wine from this and the other very respectable visiter, with whose 
‘habits I am well acquainted, and who are not in the least danger of drinking to 
‘excess? They have long been accustomed to this indulgence—at their tables, by 
“their firesides I have partaken of it; should they not receive it from me, I may give 
“them offence, and thus may occasion the very evil against which the A ponle has 
“cautioned us.’ In reply to all this, I would say, Ist., if you offer wine to one guest, 
you cannot well avoid offering it to another; and some may thus be tempted to drink, 
to whom it will be sure destruction. 2d. It is by no means certain, that the temperate 
visiter will not be injured. But, 3d., should no injury directly accrue to any individual 
from the liquor, which you have furnished, the grand objection would still remain ; that 
you are lending your influence to uphold a pernicious custom—a custom, fraught with 
danger aud ruin to thousands—a custom, most ensnaring and perilous, especially to 
young men—your own sons, it may be, not excepted—and you are putting it out of 
your power to remonstrate, with much effect, against practices still more pernicious. 
You cannot successfully remonstrate against your neighbor’s use of brandy or rum, 
while you yourself use other alcoholic liquors. The probability is, that you will seldom 
make the attempt; and thus all the influence, that you might exert against intemper- 
ance, is lost. Nay, worse than lost ; your influence is cast upon the other side. You 
will be considered by many, at least, as taking sides, not with the friends and promoters 
of the temperance reform, but with its opposers. 4th. You are weakening the hands 
and discouraging the hearts of those who are Jaboring to carry forward the cause of 
temperance ; including, perhaps, some with whom you are associated, as members of a 
ebristian church. 5th. If you have doubts respecting your own course, you are evincing 
a want of principle, which may be highly injurious to your own spiritual interests. 
6th. You may err in supposing, that any offence will be given to your visiter by not 
offering him the liquor to which he is accustomed. The effect may be, that he will 
respect you the more, when he shall understand by what reasons you are influenced, 
and will be induced to imitate your example. At any rate. the injury that may possi- 
bly accrue to a few individuals, in this way, will be far less, than will result, in the 
particulars above mentioned, from a different course. It is a remarkable fact that in 
the State Conventions and National Conventions, in which the wine question (as it is 
called) has been discussed, though much debate has occurred with respect to the vali- 
dity of certain arguments, almost all have come to the conclusion, that under existing 
circumstances the rule of Christian expediency demands entire abstinence from all that 
intoxicates. It is much to be regretted, that some individuals, whom we respect and 
esteem, some whom we regard as persons habitually influenced by sound and religious 
principle, have not as yet arrived at this conclusion. But we will not despair of the 
ultimate triumph of trath. So far as the use of distilled liquors is concerned, a surprising 
change in the opinions and usages of the community has been effected. A similar 
change with respect to the use of fermented liquors is now going on; and if the true 
friends of temperance do their duty, the period may not be far distant, when the doctrine 
of entire abstinence from all that intoxicates shall be received, even by those who are 
governed by fashion, rather than by reason and conscience. But shall men of princi- 
ple, shall christians wait, until that period arrives ? ; . 
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Exopus xx. 4—6.— Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, 
or any likeness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the waters under the earth: thou shalt not bow down 
thyself to them, nor serve them; for I the Lord thy God am a jealous God, 
visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and 
fourth generation of them that hate me, and showing mercy unto thousands 
of them that love me and keep my commandments. 


Tue most untaught heathen at Athens or at Rome would 
never mistake the image of Apollo for that of Jupiter, even 
if the bow and quiver of the one and the thunderbolt of the 
other were concealed from his view ; for in the very coun- 
tenance of the god of song, he would see marks of that ar- 
dor of thought and feeling, which always accompany ge- 
nius, while the countenance of the king of high Olympus 
would exhibit the calm dignity of one who feels himself 
worthy to be obeyed, and able to enforce obedience. So, 
Mars and Mercury, Juno, Minerva and Venus, all had their 
appropriate forms and countenances, expressive of their pe- 
culiar characters. And the modern idolaters of Italy ad- 
here to the same principle. 'The artist must give to the im- 
age or picture of every saint, a face in which his character 
may be seen. The numerous pictures of the Virgin Mary, 
for instance, though wholly fictitious, being designed to ex- 
hibit the well-known peculiar traits of the character ascrib- 
ed to her, are as much alike, and as readily distinguished 
from all other pictures, as the heads of Washington in this 
country. — 

One of the most celebrated Italian artists was employed 
in painting the Last Supper of our Lord. One by one he 
studied the characters of the apostles, and then settled in 
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his own mind, and then painted on the canvass, a form and 
countenance in which any beholder might see that charac- 
ter expressed. He then applied himself to the character 
of our Saviour. He studied the attributes of his mind and 
heart. He sought, in all the stores of his own inventive fan- 
cy, for a combination of features and complexion, which 
should express those attributes,—the conscious power, the 
wisdom, the holiness, the love, the mercy, the meekness, the 
patience, the whole character of the divine Redeemer. He 
sought long—intensely—but in vain. Every countenance 
he could imagine fell evidently far below; and at last he 
threw down his pencil in despair, declaring that the face of 
Christ could not be painted. He did not doubt his own 
ability to fix distinctly on that canvass, any imaginable face ; 
but he had learned that no countenance can express the at- 
tributes of the Deity, and that whoever should gather his 
idea of the character of Christ from any visible representa- 
tion of him, must of necessity be misled. Whether he made 
that application of his discovery or not, he had discovered 
the truth which is the ground of the commandment in the 
text, forbidding us to worship any image, or any likeness of 
any created thing. 

The use of images, or of any visible “likeness,” in wor- 
ship, cannot fail to misrepresent the divine nature. While 
it must inevitably fail to convey to the mind of the worship- 
er, such ideas of the Deity as are needed, it cannot fail to 
convey such as are positively injurious. “We ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art, and man’s device ;” nor can we think it, with- 
out injury to our minds and morals. This it will be the ob- 
ject of this discourse to show and apply; and you see its 
bearing on the propriety of our present employment, and 
on our duty in time to come. 


I. The use of images in worship cannot fail to misrep- 
resent the Divine Nature, for, ' 

1. God is a Spirit ; but an image is no representation 
of spiritual existence. The image is itself a mass of mat- 
ter, and cannot be regarded as the image of any being in 
which matter has no part. It gives no intimation of ability 
to see without material eyes, or hear without material ears, 
or act in any way without a body and members, composed 
of matter. It continually suggests the contrary. Why 
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those bodily organs, if nothing of the kind 1s needed? 
Why, indeed, has it a bodily form at all, if it represents a 
pure spirit, which has no form? Why is it made visible, if it 
represents Him who isin his very nature invisible? Hence 
those heathens, who had thought enough to dispute at all on 
the subject, have disputed about the shape of the gods;— 
whether they have a human form, or some other form,— 
an whether they have a real body, or only as if were a 
y 

2. God is eternal; from everlasting to. everlasting. 
Nothing pertaining to an image represents this. The im- 
age, as the beholder plainly sees, was made at some time. 
He sees the old image thrown away, and a new one put in 
its place; or he sees it decaying, and assists in repairing it 
that it may last the longer. Nor has it the form of any 
thing, which is known to be eternal. The form of any thing 
that lives suggests the thought of birth; of beginning to 
live. What more natural, than that idolaters should write 
books on the births and successive dynasties of the gods: 

3. God is infinite. The image is no representation of 
infinity. What! Omnipresence represented by a block of 
wood, present only in one little place? Omnipotence rep- 
resented by a body which cannot take care of itself, in the 
shape of a creature which is crushed before the moth? Om- 
niscience represented by that which cannot think, in the 
shape of one who is of yesterday and knows nothing? In- 
finite goodness, represented by that which has no moral 
qualities, in the shape of a finite being, whose moral quali- 
ties are bad, or at best, largely mixed with evil ? No. The 
image teaches, and cannot fail to teach, that a god is a be- 
ing of limited power, acting ina limited space, under the 
guidance of limited knowledge and imperfect goodness, if 
good at all, and liable to fail in his efforts, from the opposi- 
tion of others, or from their intrinsic difficulty. Andas such, 
the heathen have always described their gods. 

4. Godisimmutable. He changes not. Animage can- 
not represent immutability. Every body knows that it be- 
came an image by undergoing changes in the hands of the 
craftsman ; and every body knows that, if its shape shall be 
found defective, its head too large or its arm too small, the 
craftsman can change it again, as it shall please him. Nor 
is it in the shape of any thing immutable. Both man and 
beast are continually changing, both in body and mind. How 
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could we expect, then, that idolaters would not represent 
their gods as changeable,—abandoning one purpose and 
taking up another, and displeased now with what pleased 
them formerly, so that their worshippers know not where to 
find them? | 

5. God isthe Creator. An image cannot be a represen- 
tation of creative power. Itself is made of created matter. 
Its form, its existence as an image, was given it by the labor 
of man. It is dead, and can do nothing. Nor is it in the 
shape of any thing that has creative power. Look at it. 
Does that look as if it could make any thing? or as if any 
thing which it represents could cause matter to exist? The 
heathen themselves do not think so. Their gods, according 
to their own account, never caused matter to exist. ‘They 
only churned the sea, and brought up the dry land out of 
it; or, in some other way equally ridiculous, gave the world 
its present form. And now, they think, the world stands of 
itself. The gods neither created it at first, nor uphold it by 
the word of their power. 

6. God is one. He is God alone, and there is none like 
him. Images cannot represent this. The very idea of an 
image implies that. there may be something like him. All 
the attributes which an image can express, are such as may 
belong to more than one subject. Imagine a god to be any 
thing which an image can represent, and you see no reason 
why there may not be twenty or a hundred such. Indeed, 
if a god is such a limited being as the image suggests, and 
if their influence is exerted every where, there must be a 
host of them. Hence, idolaters always have many gods. 
Hence, again, on some occasions, they know not to what 
god they ought to pray, or whether some other god, or com- 
bination of gods, may not oppose the granting of their re- 
quests. How can they know it, when, perhaps, there are 
thousands of gods, of whom they never heard? And how 
can they know that the service they render to one will not dis- 
please a multitude of others, and thus raise up against them 
a host of enemies, against whom their god will be unable to 
defend them? 

7. God is unassailable. No creature, or. combination 
of creatures, can make any approaches towards interrupt- 
ing or diminishing his perfect blessedness. No image can 
represent this. Consider how an image looks. Does its ap- 
pearance impress upon your mind the belief, that the being 
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whom it represents is far above, out of your reach? How 
easily it is defaced, or broken! How certainly, if let alone, 
it will tumble to ruin of itself! If it resembles any living 
thing, how easy may that which it resembles be put in pain, 
or put to death! 

8. God cannot be tempted. An image gives no indica- 
tion of superiority to temptation. As to its substance, it is 
dead matter, and beneath temptation. Its form, whether 
brute or human, is the form of something which can be 
tempted to its ruin. So far, then, as the contemplation of 
the image has any influence, the god will be regarded as lia- 
ble, not only to be tempted, but to be led astray by tempta- 
tion; and such is the history of the heathen gods. 

9. God is superior to human appetites and passions. 
Not only is he secure against temptation from without, but 
free from any principles or movements in his own mind, 
which have any tendency to lead himastray. This, too, the 
image, with all its influence, denies. It either likens the 
god to a brute, led wholly by appetite without reason, or 
compares him to a man, every imagination of the thoughts 
of whose heart is only evil continually. But, we are told, 
the god has an expressive countenance. True ; but what 
does it express? Human thought, human appetites, human 
passions ; or brutal ferocity, or stupidity; or some mon- 
strous compound and exaggeration of both. This is the 
whole amount of what form, feature and complexion can 
do. 

Such, then, is the influence of image worship, and as 
such, under its influence, do the heathen learn to regard 
their gods; not pure spirits; not eternal; limited in power, 
knowledge, goodness, and sphere of action; changeable ; 
destitute of creative power ; not above the possibility of hav- 
ing an equal, but actually having equals, and many of them 
superiors ; liable to injury ; capable of temptation ; led astray 
by appetite and by passion. 

Are we told that some heathens have entertained higher 
views? I grant that something of the original revelation 
of God:to man was long handed down by tradition ; that 
now and then, aided by the Spirit of God, it enlightened a 
soul into the knowledge of God ; and at other times, meet- 
ing a superior mind, it blazed up into a philosophy at war 
with the prevailing faith, But the whole influence of image 
worship fought against it, and, with few exceptions, with 
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entire success. The multitude entertained such views\of 
the divine nature as images were fitted to inspire. Under 
its influence, the nations sunk deeper and deeper into dark- 
ness ; and in the last. eighteen centuries, the heathen world 
has not produced a Socrates or a Plutarch. Images, of ne- 
cessity, do misrepresent the Divine Nature ; and ‘when used 
from age to age, the misrepresentation will have ats effect, 
the true idea of God will be lost, and degrading superstition 
will take its place. With what entire propriety, then, are 
the idols of the heathen called “lying vanities!’ But we 
have not yet exhausted the catalogue of their falsehoods.» 


II. They misrepresent the natare of religion. God must 
be worshiped “in spirit and in truth,’ because he “is a 
spirit.” If he were such a being as an image might rep- 
resent, spiritual worship would be wholly inappropriate. 
Were he such, he ought to be worshiped either “in Jeru- 
salem, or in this mountain ;” only atset times and places; 
only by the performance of prescribed ceremonies, the va- 
lidity of which would depend, not on the spirit of the wor- 
shiper, but on the nice observance of the-outward form. 
This limited God must be worshiped when and where he 
could be found; and at other times and places, his worship 
may be neglected. This corporeal god must be worshiped 
by bodily acts, which the senses may perceive. This god 
with human or brutal passions and appetites, must be wor- 
shiped with what gratifies such passions and appetites ;— 
even if it be the secret or public performance of abomina- 
tions, of which it isa shame even to speak. If his nature 
be such as a brutal image may represent, he must be coax- 
ed and wheedled, fed, caressed and managed, like a power- 
ful beast, whose assistance we need. Ifit be such as a hu- 
man figure may represent, he must be managed as we man- 
age men. We must leave nothing to his mtegrity. We 
must place no reliance on his own love of righteousness, 
and truth, and mercy. We must observe the prescribed 
forms of doing business with him. We must commend our 
cause to his favorable regard, by whatever will flatter his 
pride or gratify his inclinations. If he is our enemy, we 
must make such concessions and send him such gifts as will 
appease his wrath and purchase his favor; or, if we do not 
choose to give up the point in dispute between us and him, 
we must apply to other gods for assistance, and form an al- 
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liance with one or more of them, by whose help we may 
stand our ground for a while, and carry our point in defiance 
of the god who is our enemy, and whose favor it will be well 
to recover soon by costly gifts, lest he come upon us in re- 
venge while our defenders are asleep or on a journey. 

And if such be the worship, what will be the religion, to 
which this worship belongs? What are those habits of 
thought and feeling, which such worship may express and 
promote? Evidently, not that fearless regard to right, 
which follows principles, let them lead where they will ; not 
that generous, self-sacrificing regard for others, which is as 
careful of their welfare as of our own; not intense and ha- 
bitual longings and endeavors after a degree of holiness, to 
which even the gods are believed to be strangers; not the 
crucifying of the flesh, with the affections and lusts, and the 
deliberate seeking of none but spiritual joys. Instead of 
these, there will be a giving up of the soul to that imperfec- 
tion, from which even the gods are not free; a seeking of 
those gratifications, which even the gods value, and by which 
their favor is purchased ; a spirit of calculation and plan- 
ning and bargaining for the means and opportunities of self- 
ish indulgence. Repentance, mourning for sin because it 
is exceeding sinful, can have no place in it ; but in its stead 
there will be sorrow for omitting some device, by which the 
help of some god in seeking our own pleasure might have 
been procured. Faith, founded on principle, the commit- 
ting of our souls in the ways of well-doing to him that judg- 
eth righteously, can have no place in it; but instead of it, a 
reliance on forms and ceremonies and gifts, and on our own 
skill and faithfulness in applying them. And with faith 
and repentance, regeneration, which cannot exist without 
them, is excluded, and man is left to the guidance of those 
mere natural principles, under the guidance of which he is 
dead in trespasses and sins. 


III. Image worship misleads the mind with respect to 
morals ; and by morals, in this place, I mean our duties to- 
wards each other. 

Had this been announced in the beginning of this dis- 
course, it might have provoked some smiles of incredulity ; 
but after what has been said, an argument is scarce needed 
to prove it. How cana high and pure morality dwell in 
- that mind, whose intercourse with the gods, whose religion, 
B 
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isa mere tissue of bargaining and intrigue for selfish gratifi- 
- cation? Honest on principle towards men, while destitute 
of principle towards the gods—those gods in whose exist- 
ence he believes, and with whom he has to do every day ! 
Acting upon higher and purer principles towards men, than 
he supposes the gods act upon towards him! Kept from all 
vice, at all times, and in all places, by his regard for gods . 
who are neither omnipresent, omniscient nor omnipotent! 
Kept from crime by his fear of a god, whose favor may be 
bought by a sacrifice that will cost a dollar! Made to res- 
train his passions, by his reverence for gods who are of like 
passions with himself! Refined from the indulgence of sen- 
sual appetites, by meditating on gods, who feel the same 
appetites and love to indulge them! It cannot be. Image 
worship teaches the principles of immorality, and reduces 
them to practice towards the gods ; and the worshipers will 
be sure to go away and reduce them to practice towards 
men. If one principle of truth or honesty or purity is found 
in an idolater, it comes from some other source, and the 
whole influence of his religion is, to drive it from him. — Its 
whole influence is, to make men “ earthly, sensual, devil- 
ish;” and where it has prevailed for ages, it would be un- 
reasonable to expect any thing different from what we find 
there ;—sensuality, and covetousness, and cunning, and 
falsehood, and cruelty. 

How different, when a local centre and imposing ceremo- 
nies of worship were proper, the establishment which the 
wisdom of God provided for his ancient people! In every 
part of their land, and in every country of their wanderings, 
at the time of the morning and evening sacrifice, every Is- 
raelite prayed with his face toward Jerusalem. And three 
times in the year, all the males to whom it was possible 
must appear there at the solemn feasts. And why this hon- 
or done to Jerusalem? Because there was the temple, with 
all its beauty, its richness and its grandeur, its furniture of 
gold and silver, and its trains of priests adorned with gar- 
ments, made for beauty and for glory. But. the temple it- 
self was not the holiest. It borrowed its sacredness from 
the holy of holies, into which the high’ priest ‘alone might 
enter once in the year, and then not without blood. And 
the holy of holies itself was but a covering bwé for the still 
more sacred ark. And the ark itself was but a coffer, to 
contain the real centre of Israel’s worship—and what was 
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that sacred deposite im the ark, that holy and venerable cen- 
tre, towards which all feet travelled, and all eyes turned, 
and all hearts felt themselves drawn, at the stated seasons 
of prayer and praise? . You know the answer—the ark con- 
tained TRUTHS, PRINCIPLES, IDEAS OF RIGHTEOUSNESS, THE 
TRANSCRIPT OF THE CHARACTER OF A HOLY Gop}; precepts, 
which carried the mind upward to him whom no eye hath 
seen, and who alone is absolute goodness ; which sent the 
raind abroad in thoughts of just and kind regard for our fel- 
low-men, rendering to every one his due ; and which bade 
the mind Jook inward upon its own secret recesses, and search 
out and expel every hidden and lurking tendency to evil. 
To give glory and dignity and influence to this, was the 
whole object of that august ceremonial ; and to this, even 
the visible glory over the mercy seat was only an append- 
age. Here was something to make men think, and to 
guide their thoughts. Here, every thing that could charm 
and dazzle and overawe the senses, was made to carry the 
thoughts and the affections beyond objects of sense, and fas- 
ten them upon those eternal truths, that pure and holy law, 
which is first written by the finger of God,—whether it be 
on tables of stone, or on fleshly tables of the heart, Here 
was that whieh could purify the soul, and make it. both the 
abode and radiating centre of holy blessedness on earth, 
and fit for heaven.—From all these, idolatry, as we have 
seen, takes away the mind. It causes them tobe forgotten. 
In successive generations, it prevents their being known. 
It teaches their exact opposite; and therefore, with its 
whole influence, drags the mind down, first to earth, and 
then to hell. 

Does any one call this mere human reasoning, and de- 
mand proof from scripture? It shall be given. You shall 
have the same arguments, for substance, in the same order, 
leading to the same conclusion, from an inspired apostle. 

Turn to the first chapter of the epistle to the Romans, 
23d verse, and you will read that the heathen “ changed the 
glory of the incorruptible God into an image, made like to 
corruptible man, and to birds, and four footed beasts, and 
creeping things.” Note the change of which the apostle 
speaks. Before the change, the object of worship was the 
glorious and incorruptible God ; afterwards, 1t was an im- 
age, made like to corruptible man and lower animals. Af 
ter the change, they had a “corruptible” object of worship, 
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in the likeness of “corruptible” creatures. The God they 
now worshiped had not the “glory of the incorruptible 
God.” It was destitute of that glory, which Moses prayed 
that God would show him, when God granted his request 
by causing his “ goodness” to pass before him ; that “ glory 
of the Lord” by beholding which “we are changed into the 
same image, from glory to glory.” It was destitute of that 
moral excellence, the contemplation of which could exert a 
transforming, purifying inftuence upon the worshipers. 
When they had thus “changed” the truth of God into a lie 
—changed the truth concerning God for a lie concerning 
God, or rather, changed the true God for an idol which mis- 
represented. him, the 25th verse informs us, their worship 
degenerated; they “worshiped and served the creature, 
more than, or rather than the Creator, who is blessed forev- 
er.” There was no spiritual worship; no worship which 
could express or promote holiness of heart. It consisted in 
treating a:mere creature as God. Their worship, therefore, 
like their God, was a lie, and could only lead on still deep- 
er into error and into sin. The consequences, you may 
read in the remaining verses of this chapter. They were ‘“‘fil- 
led with all unrighteousness, fornication, wickedness, covet- 
ousness, maliciousness; full of murder, debate, deceit, ma- 
lignity ; whisperers, back-biters, haters of God, despiteful, 
proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, disobedient to pa- 
rents, without understanding, covenant-breakers, without 
natural affection, implacable, unmerciful.” Such is idola- 
try, and such are idolaters, as described in the word of God; 
and heathens in different and distant parts of the world 
have been astonished at its accuracy, and have been convin- 
ced by reading this very passage, that this book must be the 
work of one, who knows all the secrets of men. Well did 
the same Apostle say, that “idolaters shall not inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

It is not, then, a vain thing, to seek the conversion of the 
heathen.. We engage in no wild and useless crusade against 
speculations which do neither good nor harm. — Idolatry is 
in the world. It now envelopes three-fourths of the human 
race in its darkness. 'They bow down to that which is not 
God. ‘Their worship excites no holy thoughts ; strengthens 
no holy purpose ; gives no holy joy, no holy peace, no holy 
hope. ‘Their very religion leads them away from all that 
can purify and save; away from all views of God and of 
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truth, which can strengthen them to resist temptation, or 
which car encourage penitence; from all that can, as the 
human soul needs, guide in prosperity, console in affliction, 
and sustain in the hour of death. ‘Their very worship makes 
them more and more the slaves of appetite and passion, 
blinds them to the nature and obligation of duty, and turns 
them loose to degrade themselves and destroy each other by 
sensuality, violence and fraud. Through its influence, 
“the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations of 
cruelty.” Even the ties of kindred are broken, and parents 
sacrifice their children and children their parents to them 
that are no gods, or cast them away to die, merely to be nd 
of their burden. They “bite and devour one another,” as 
they move in one dark mass down the broad way that lead- 
eth to destruction. And these evils are not found united 
with idolatry only now and then, and by accident. They at- 
tend it like its shadow. They wait upon it, as disease does 
on contagion. Night is not more sure to be accompanied 
with darkness, than idolatry with vice. The whole history 
of the world shows it ; and the reasonings to which we have 
attended show why itis so. And history also confirms— 
what those same reasonings teach us—that when men are 
effectually called off from idolatry to the belief of the gos- 
pel, when men forsake the worship of idols and learn to wor- 
ship God, who is an uncreated spirit, the maker and up- 
holder of all things, whose eye is upon all actions and all 
hearts, to notice and reward the evil and the good,—when 
they learn to rely on the great sacrifice of the Son of God 
for sin, and the aid of the Spirit of God to overcome sin,— 
then do those evils vanish, like darkness before the rising 
sun. 

The question of Christian missions to idolatrous nations, 
then, is not the mere question whether they shall keep their 
old absurdities of opinion and worship, or whether our pride 
shall be gratified by seeing them forsake their own ways for 
ours. Nor is it the mere question, whether their under- 
standings shall be enlightened, and the progress of the hu- 
man race in correct speculation be accelerated. It is the 
question, whether they shall have a faith that purifies, or one 
that defiles ; whether they shall understand what duties they 
owe to each other, and the reasons why they should per- 
form those duties ; whether they shall regard sin as a mere 
error, for which sacrifices and sufferings of their own may 
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be a full atonement, or asa damage inflicted upon their own 
souls, The question.is, whether they shall learn to deal 
honestly with the God whom they worship, and in learning 
that, learn the principle of honesty, which they need in their 
intercourse with men ; whether they shall learn purity of 
heart, from the worship of a God who is pure; kindness, 
from the worship of a God who is kind; benevolence, from 
the worship of a benevolent God; and all moral excellence, 
from the worship of a God, in whom every possible excel- 
lence is found in its perfection. ‘The question is, shall they 
learn all these, or shall they continue ignorant? And mot 
only ignorant, but go on learning the contrary ; for idolaters 
wax worse and worse. Yes; the third and fourth, and eve- 
ry generation of them that hate God, makes progress in sin. 
The human race did not cease falling when Adam fell; but 
every successive generation of them that depart from God 
falls lower and lower; and so one tribe and nation and em- 
pire after another has consumed away in its own increasing 
vice, and withered from the world. The question is, wheth- 
er idolatrous nations shall continue im all the error and 
crime and wretchedness which is consuming them, till they 
pine away in their iniquity and die; or we will send and car- 
ry them a faith which saves men; a faith which acquaints 
them with purity, and justice, and kindness, and mercy, and 
which moves them who receive it to walk in ways of right- 
eousness. And among Christian men—among any candid 
and sensible men, who understand the facts of the case and 
think seriously upon them, there can be but one answer; an 
answer, which approves our Saviour’s last command, “ Go 
ye into all the earth, and preach rue Gosre. to every crea- 
ture.’ 

Do any of you shrink from this answer, lest giving it and 
acting consistently with it, it should cost you something? Re- 
member, “’Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” Con- 
sider how much you prize the moral character of your chil- 
dren. Think how much you would expend upon them, to 
save them from becoming vile. Imagine that you have a 
son ora daughter, a brother or a sister, who is learning to 
be dishonest 5, who is learning to be cruel; who is taking 
lessons every day, in sensuality ; in the indulgence of appe- 
tite and passion; in whom all these evil practices are ripen- 
ing into confirmed habits, and who is encouraged, by all 
that he sees and hears of morals and religion, to go on fear- 
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lessly in, his downward course. What: desires would you 
feel, what prayers would you offer, what efforts would you 
make, for.the rescue of such an one? How would you look 
around you for help! How would you eall on every one, 
who could exert an influence, or procure an influence to be 
exerted! What efforts, what sacrifices, would you think 
yourself justified im asking, and in duty bound to ask; of any 
friend, of any neighbor, of any stranger even, whose efforts 
and sacrifices might avail but a little! And how destitute 
of that fellow-feeling—that interest which man ought always 
to feel in the well-being of man, would you cotint him to 
be, who should:see that moral ruin going on, and yet with- 
hold the aid he might afford to prevent it !—Now look at 
the case before us. There are, in the regions of heathen- 
ism, a hundred million sons, and a hundred million daugh- 
ters, who have not been confirmed in sin by long habits of 
sinning ; but whom idolatry is training up to all that is vile. 
A hundred million sons, idolatry is teaching to do what we 
should shudder at the thought of doing ourselves, or seeing 
our sons do; and a hundred million daughters, idolatry, 
with the whole force of its influence, is making into what we 
would expend our whole estates in a single day, rather than 
see our daughters become. ‘This is fact—to say nothing of 
twice as many more, whom idolatry has had longer under 
its influence, and on whom its work of debasement is more 
nearly complete. With these thoughts in your minds, just 
look at those millions, and say whether he who goes to save 
them is a madman, and those who aid him, fools. Just 
look at them; and think, for how much.would you have a 
gon or a daughter placed among them, and educated in all 
their abominations; and think, if your children were there, 
how much you would give, and how much you would, and 
without blushing, too, ask your neighbors, and even stran- 
gers, to give, to redeem them from such an education, and 
place them under a Christian influence, even though you 
were never to behold them again. How, especially, will 
these questions be answered by Christian fisemds, who know 
the worth of the souls, and desire the everlasting welfare of 
those they love? 

Think of these things till you understand them—till the 
thought assumes that form and character in your own mind, 
which it has in the word of God; and then, your prayers for 
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the heathen will be heard without ceasing, and your influ- 
ence will be'felt—even Yyours—in promoting their salvation. 
- Think of these things, and you will see’ that men ought 
to feel and act—that it is unworthy of them to refrain ra 
feeling and acting. Think of these things, and you will 
honor and bless our Lord Jesus Christ, for coming into this 
dark, idolatrous. world, to bring and teach a gospel which 
would make men wise unto salvation. You will count it 
ptaise-worthy in him—yea—exalted above all blessing and 
praise that you can render—that he accomplished this work, 
even at the price of his most precious blood. And you will 
honor his holy Apostles, who, at the peril and expense of 
their lives went forth to the heathen, to whom he sent them, 
entreating them to turn from dumb idols, to serve the living 
God. Think of these things, and you will see a deep and 
solemn meaning, a thrilling and sublime propriety, in the 
transaction for which we ‘are now assembled, which it has 


_ been the object of this discourse to justify in the sight of all 
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your consciences, and for the further. prosecution of which IT 
now give way. May the Lord command his blessing upon 
it, for his Son’s sake—Amen. - OE oleh 
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ADDRESS. 


A ovivision of labor is indispensable to the perfection of 
society. The attempt to produce a social equality by assigning 
to every man the supply of his own wants, is to hang weights 
upon society, and chain it down to barbarism. The multipli- 
cation of enjoyment, and the division of labor for the supply, | 
is the only method of filling the earth with a dense, intelligent, 
virtuous, joyful population, equal to the capabilities of man, 
and the revealed purposes of Divine Mercy. To economize 
and retrench, may be a temporary duty indicated by the 
vastness of the work to be done, and the small amount of 
numbers and capital engaged in it. But the stated policy of 
heaven is to raise the world from its degraded condition, by 
amplifying immeasurably its sphere of action, and its facilities 
and motives to enjoyment. In the primitive age of the christian 
dispensation, the requisite means of its propagation were pro- 
vided by rendering life uncertain, and property valueless by 
its insecurity. But this was on the eve of the downfal of civil- 
ized society into a thousand years of darkness and barbarism 
—and is not the method by which God will elevate the whole 
family of man—from barbarism, to the highest possible condi- 
tion of purity and peace, and social enjoyment. As the world, 
by the power of the gospel and the Holy Ghost, comes under 
1 and the capital of 
- christians increase, God will enlighten, and elevate, and purify 
the condition of the world—not by persecution and disaster, 
but by the augmentation of liberty, and the safety of life and 
property—by the facilities of art, the increase of capital, and 
men of enterprize, who will use this world as not abusing it, 
and appropriate their income under the guidance of the wisdom 
which is from above. It is under the providential influence of 
this fundamental law of divided labor that the great depart- 
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ments of agriculture, commerce, and the arts have been 
assigned to different hands, educated for their work; while to 
another and a large class has been assigned the instruction, 
and discipline, and government of mind. To the perfection 
of science and the arts, an order of educated men has always 
been requisite: but for the education, and discipline, and con- 
trol of mind itself—of universal mind—of mind free as air, and 
so intelligent and virtuous as to be itself the universal legislator 
and executive and voluntary subject of its own laws—the best 
talent which God has delegated to men, and the best culture 
which man can bestow, are unquestionably required. In this 
necessity, literary institutions have originated in all civilized 
nations, to qualify the portion of mind which is destined to 
act upon mind, for the various spheres of professional instruc- 
tion, and moral and religious cultivation. 

In despotic governments, literary institutions have consti- 
tuted a monopoly of intellectual power—an aristocracy of 
literature and cultivated mind—light upon the mountain top, 
while the valleys sat in darkness—fountains in high places, 
whose streams sent down a penurious supply to the plains 
below. It answered well the purposes of despotism, in quali- 
fying the few to govern by force the unreflecting multitude. 
But in a republic, where the whole people legislate, and pub- 
lic sentiment is the supreme executive, the intellectual and 
moral culture of the nation must become universal and ele- 
vated, demanding an increase of colleges and professional 
men proportioned to the elevated standard and universality 
of education. A nation can no more educate itself for a 
republican government, without colleges, and academies, and 
schools, and professional teachers, than it can feed and clothe 
itself without agriculturists and manufactories. 

The opinion, insinuated by some, and too much regarded 
by the laboring classes of the community, that colleges are 
sinecures of indolence, and monopolies of honor and profit, 
unearned by useful labor, is as unjust as it is pernicious. 
Mental labor is as really labor as muscular action; and 
the operatives in our colleges, and seminaries, and schools, 
are as truly and eminently working men, and work as 
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many hours, and in respect to the taxation upon health and 


strength, work as hard as the husbandman on his farm, or the 
artizan in his workshop. Colleges and schools are truly the 
intellectual manufactories and workshops of the nation, and 
in their design and results, are preeminently republican institu 
tions. They break up and diffuse among the people that 
monopoly of knowledge and mental power which despotic ~ 
governments accumulate for purposes of arbitrary rule, and 
bring to the children of the humblest families of the nation a 
full and fair opportunity of holding competition for learning, 
and honor, and wealth, with the children of the oldest and most 
affluent families—giving thus to the nation the select talents 
and powers of her entire population, and counteracting the 
tendencies to voluptuous degeneracy, by a constant circu- 
lation in the body politic of the unwasted vigor of its most 
athletic sons. In this manner the extremes of rich and poor 
meet together—excluding patrician and plebeian contentions, 
by the constant changes which justice produces in elevating 
the lower classes, and rewarding every man according to 
his talents and deeds;—uniting the nation, by a constant 
communion of honor and profit, and the widespread alliance 
of the ties of blood. The colleges of a republic are emi- 
nently the guardians of liberty and equality, and the great 
practical equalizers of society. So great is the wealth of this 
nation, and so fast accumulating, that were it not that by 
collegiate education the children of the poor can hold com- 
petition with the sons of the rich, the entire cultivated intel- 
lect of the nation would soon be in the families of the rich, 
and the children of the poor doomed to an iron cast of hope- 
__less mequality of intelligence and influence. 

The enemy of colleges is therefore evidently and eminently 
the enemy of civilization—of republican institutions—of liberty 
and equality—and especially the enemy of the poor, who have 
far more to lose by their absence, and more to gain by their 
multiplication, than any other class of the republic possibly 
can have. 

Nor is it merely the result of circumstances that colleges 
favor republican liberty. Their inherent tendency is to liberty. 


Popular ignorance is the preparation for despotism, and popu- 
lar intelligence for civil liberty. And in all ages the liberalizing 
tendencies of literary institutions has been made manifest. 
In the dark ages they were the depositories of the little light 

that remained on the earth, and the remote but real causes of 
the Reformation, and the resurrection of civil and religious 
liberty. The principles of liberty, which of late have shaken 
thrones and scattered aristocracies, were planted in the uni- 
versities of Europe, and their inmates have been recently the 
successful pioneers of revolution in favor of liberty, and the 
downfal of despotism. At the present moment, but for the 
cannon’s mouth and the bayonet, the universities of Kurope 
would burst out into a flame of republican zeal, and emancipate 
the continent. In our own revolutionary struggle, the alumni 
of our colleges were found in the front rank of earnest contro- 
versy for liberty; and in the pulpit, at the bar, on the bench, 
and in the halls of legislation, as well as amid the confused 
noise of the battle and the warrior, their patriotic voice was 
heard; and at the present momenta purer zeal for liberty and 
country exists not in our nation, than warms the heart of the 
thousands who inhabit the colleges of our Jand. Our hope, 
and joy, and rejoicing they are; and it is the multiplication of 
our colleges which lifts the day-star upon the threatened night 
of ignorance, settling down upon our emigrant and neglected 
population. 

The transition of man, however, from unreflecting igno- 
rance, and passive obedience, to intelligent selfgovernment, 
is not to be expected without resistance, and revolution; and 
the battle between the intellectual and physical power of the 
world, is evidently coming on, Where the demand of reform_ 
is met by the stern resistance of force, revolution will perform 
the work of justice and emancipation, and give the nations 
blood to drink. Nor can republics, in their immature experi- 
ence, anticipate exemption wholly from mental aberrations. 
Ardent minds, elate with the novelty of knowledge, may be 
expected to press onward with a confidence proportioned to 
their brief observation and limited vision; and like the goat 
in the apocalypse, enraged by opposition, push every way, at 
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every thing which obstructs their movement and falls within 
the sweep of their fury. 

But such irregularities, instead of justifying the apprehen- 
sion of an abortive experiment in self-government, only 
indicate the weak point, and the remedy in the augmented 
influence of literary and religious institutions to balance the 
relaxations of arbitrary power, and the overactings of imma- 
ture mind and eccentric zeal. 

It is not to be denied, however, that a responsibility, greater 
and more momentous, never rested on men, than now devolves 
on those whom heaven calls to found and rear the colleges of 
the West—not to be like those of other ages, the product of 
centuries; but, like our canals, and railroads, and commercial 
cities, the product of a day—but where defect in the founda- 
tion, as in the plan of a great city, may perpetuate mischief 
through coming ages. 

Should the spirit of innovation and a leveling radicalism en- 
ter them, sending out through society insubordination, selfwill, 
denunciation, and hate, the day of our downfal will be soon 
at the door, and nothing remain to us but to wade back through 
seas of blood, from anarchy to despotism. 

It cannot be denied that astonishing advances have been 
made in the application of the arts and sciences to the improve- 
ment of the social condition of man; and some, in the delirium 
of their wonderment, ascribe these results of long accumula- 
ting knowledge to a new and revised edition of the mind itself. 
The mind, they say, has awaked from the slumber of ages— 
has burst her chains, and rolled off the weight which pressed 
her down—has stormed the arsenal of knowledge, and is dri- 
ving old things away; and in its victorious career, creating all 
things new; and long and loud the demand is made, that we 
lift the gates, and open the doors of our colleges, and let this 
king of glory in. Before we obey the summons, and open 
the doors of our literary institutions to the sweep of such a 
revolution, it may be well to pause a little and consider 
whether we will surrender at discretion, or make out an in- 
ventory of the things we shall insist on retaining, as well as of 
those we will consent to add. To accomplish this, it behooves 
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us to consider well the DESIGN OF COLLEGIATE INSTITUTIONS, AND 
THE APPROPRIATE MEANS OF ITS ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

It seems to be thought by many that the design of collegi 
ate education is the communication of knowledge to passive 
mind, to be laid up for use in the storehouse of memory. But 
as well might all the products of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts be laid up for all future use by the young agriculturist and 
mechanic. 

It is the acquisition of vigor and skill for a future productive 
industry which constitutes the physical training of the one, 
and it is vigor and dexterity of mind in the acquisition and 
application of knowledge which constitute chiefly the object 
of mental training. 

To the developement and discipline of mind in a collegiate 
course, the following things are deserving of a special regard. 

1. The habit of concentrating at will a powerful attention 
upon any subject. 

This habit is not innate, and human indolence abhors it 
as nature does a vacuum, and the mind can be brought to it 
only by the power of habitual training. It is this aversion to 
close attention, which produces in the early stages of college 
life so many partial insurrections against the languages and 

fthe mathematics; and such profound and eloquent disserta- 

tions upon the inutility of the one, and the folly of plodding 
through the sterile regions of the other; and such warm-heart- 
ed eulogies of the literature and various knowledge which 
iglitters on the surface; and for the acquisition of which, the 
eye, and the ear, and the memory, may suffice; with little tax- 
ation of thought and mental power, in which the inspirations 
of genius are idolized, and hard study stigmatized; in which, 
instead of putting in requisition the whole energy of the soul 
to turn the key of knowledge, the young gentleman may 
skip through college with kid gloves and rattan—worship 
Bacchus and ae and cultivate the graces before the glass, 
and before the ladies; and take his diploma, with all his college 
honors blushing thick upon his vacant head: a system of educa- 
tion that might suffice to qualify men to govern monkeys, but 
never to form and govern mind. 


The human mind has indeed waked up, and broken loose— 


rejoicing as a giant to run a race—but assuredly it will never | 
be restrained and guided to auspicious results by dandy phi- 


losophers, and baby intellects. The minds that ride on the 
whirlwind and direct the storm, must be of the first order, by 
nature and by discipline, and by various acquisition. 

2. Another point in mental culture to be secured, is the ac- 
quisition of elementary principles. 

God, in the natural, and in the moral world, is a God of 
order, and not of confusion. All his works praise him—every 
department of his system is under the operation of general 
laws, and governing elementary principles; and like the adapt- 
ations of mechanism, may be taken apart and put together. 
The depths and the accuracy of science are but the develope- 
ment of his handy work, whose wisdom is in all,and over all; 
. and no man can understand any science, or any thing, who 
cannot lay his hand on the elementary principles, and by the 
light of these, trace out the relations and dependencies of the 
whole. These are the key of knowledge, to which all the 
sciences open their arcana; and without which they remain 
inexorably shut to all manner of demand and solicitation. 
Without this knowledge of first principles, a man will behold 
truth always in isolated fragments, and be surrounded by 
a wilderness of light. Such knowledge is like a mass of dis- 
ordered mechanism—confusion worse confounded, and utterly 
incapable of use—a maze, overwhelming and inextricable. 

3. To mental discipline is requisite also precision of thought, 
as well as elementary principles. 

~The mind cannot be thoroughly exercised without it; and 
nothing worthy of the name of knowledge can otherwise be 
gained. There are many who go round a subject, and pass 
between its parts, and verily think they understand, who, 
when called upon for an accurate description, can only hesitate 
and stammer amid the glimmering of their undefined moon- 
beams of knowledge. Why is this? It is because they have 
nothing—only because they have acquired no definite know- 
ledge of the subjects they have studied. They understand all 
subjects in general, and none in particular——and for the pur- 
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poses of exact knowledge adapted to use, might as well-have 
been stargazing through a dim telescope in a foggy night. 

/ Every thing is what it is, exactly, and not merely almost; 
/ and for purposes of science or use, 2 hair’s breadth discrepancy 
. is as fatal as the discrepancy ofa mile. 

Who could raise a building where every mortice and tenon 
only almost fitted? or construct a useful almanac, when his 
calculations were almost, but not altogether exact? It is this 
precision of knowledge which it is the business of literary and 
theological institutions to communicate, and of their inmates 
to acquire—and without it, not only are the blessings of an 
education lost, but the multiplied evils of undisciplined minds 
—of indefinite conceptions and fallacious reasonings—and the 
bewilderment of a declamatory flippancy of specious words is 
poured out upon society with an overflowing flood, sweeping 
away the landmarks of truth and principles, and covering the 
surface with brush, and leaves, and gravel. 

No wonder that skepticism is rife, which proclaims know- 
ledge to be unattainable, and all things doubtful. What other 
result could be expected from minds reared without first 
principles, and reasoning without precision of conceptions 
in respect either to words, thoughts, or things? 

No wonder that all disputes are regarded as unproductive 
efforts of vain jangling; for what else than profitless declama- 
tion can result from discussions without first principles, or 
definitions, or precision of thought, word, and language? 

No wonder that theology should be regarded as the region 
of chaos and old night—starless and dreamy—fanciful and 
feverish—where the atoms of truth and error hold everlasting 
conflict of attraction, and repulsion, and fermentation, and 
revolution—without the possibility of system, or knowledge, 
or obligation to know the truth, or accountability for error. 

Looseness of mental discipline in seminaries, and slowness 
of head and heart in their inmates to acquire elementary and 
accurate knowledge, is a matter of deep concern. The 
original lack of foundation and method, in the governing minds 
of a community, cannot fail to produce a loose, conflicting, 
chaotic state of things in all the departments of society. 
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Lawyers will jangle—physicians will quarrel—politicians will 
contend, and theologians dispute—and the public mind be 
- darkened and distracted by the very orbs appointed to guide 
the day and rule the night. Our republican institutions and 
the church of God demand a greater efficiency and variety of 
mind; and the desideratum can be supplied only by a more 
universal, energetic discipline, upward from the common 
school to the halls of legislation, the pulpit, and the bar. 

4. To accuracy of conception in mental training, must be 
added accuracy of verbal description and definition. 

This is the clothing of accurate elementary knowledge; and 
to be of use, the garments must fit—but for this purpose ex- 
tempore garments will not suffice; there must be an exact 
measurement of the elementary position, or a ludicrous drapery 
will disfigure and encumber our thoughts. 

It is for the want of exact language that so much hesitation 
happens in recitation, where the sentiment itself seems to 
have been acquired, that young men of talent and knowledge 
get up and open the mouth, and knit the brow, and try to 
speak, while ‘vox heesit faucibus.’ Definitions are the essence 
and marrow of things, the lamps of science, the pivots 
and mainsprings of mental movement and power. He who 


has gained the definitions of science, theology, or law, has an - 


unction and knows all things—and without them knows 
nothing. 

5. Another object of mental training, is to secure the balance 
of the mind, and just proportions of knowledge. 

The yonthful mind is prone to cultivate the temperament, 
and taste, and talent in which it abounds, and which, of course, 
is most pleasant and easy, to the neglect of things of equal 
importance, in which it may be deficient. But this only in- 
creases the disproportion and produces mental monstrosity. 
As if a man with one lean and one well-favored limb, should 
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cherish the healthful member to a dropsy, and abandon the — 
other to absolute consumption. One, for example, is blessed | 


with a fine imagination, with possibly some lack of logical 
power; but instead of stimulating the intellect, he puts his 


already luxuriant imagination into a hotbed, to thrust out its - 
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unregulated and rampant vegetation. Others, blessed with a 
tenacious memory, neglect the delinquent powers, and turn 
their chief attention to the enlargement of this warehouse of 
the mind, and storing it with other men’s ideas. While others 
are so pleased with power of mind and logical acumen, that 
they give you only the naked lines and angles of thought, 
without so much as a fig-leaf to cover, or a spark of fire to 
warm. While others, pleased with pliant organs and musical 
voice, have no doubt that good speaking is the chief end of 
man, and pour out the everlasting series of well adjusted in- 
tonations of beautiful, empty sounds. 

6 To the balance of the faculties, should be carefully added 
the proportion and balance of knowledge. ; 

In the first place, every department of science and know- 
ledge sheds its light, and sends its auxiliary influence on every 
other part—as the members of the body bound by joints and 
. bands compacted, minister to the perfection of the whole. 
And in the second place, the mind itself, for purposes of health 
and vigor, needs variety, and cannot be permitted to. fix its 
intense vision and warm heart upon any single subject, exclu- 
sive of others. 

The result will be the preternatural enlargement of the 
favorite topic upon the orb of vision, till every other object 
is excluded, or thrown into comparative insignificance. 
And another result will be, a nervous febrile action, produced 
by the concentration of all the light and heat of the mind in 
a focus upon a single subject. And another, the radicalism 
of a reckless fanaticism, on which argument is lost as upon a 
whirlwind—augmented in proportion to the desolation which 
is multiplied in its career, and whose confidence in heaven’s 
approbation and aid, and heaven’s anger on all who oppose, 
could not be augmented apparently by omniscience itself. 

7. The condensation of thought, is another point in mental 
training. 

Thoughts for amusement and admiration may be spread out, 
and amplified, and ornamented, and made to flow meandering 
around like the summer brooks through meadows whose banks 
are adorned with roses, and violets, and daisies; but for pur- 
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poses of instruction, and argument, and business effect, it is 
as contemptible as poetry, paintings, or a serenade of music 
for demonstration. 

Who on trial forlife, would not be indignant at sucha beautiful 
defence? and who bent on saving his country, or saving souls, 
would mock the mighty theme by such beautiful emptinesses? 
Thought must have light and power to produce. effect—and 
this can be accomplished only by condensation—and this, 
only by close and clear thinking, and careful and reiterated 
revision. Without patient effort, no genius or tact can do it— 
nothing but hard work, and constant watching, and repeated 
effort, and the power of habit, can counteract the incorrigible 
propensity of indolent minds to substitute the copia verbo- 
rum, for that conciseness which is indispensable to power. A 
diffuse style cannot be made energetic. 

8. The art of investigation, is one of fundamental importance 
in mental training. 

I mean by this, that every student should be accustomed to 
investigate, and explore, and understand every subject—to 
analyse and take it apart—ascertain and define its elementary 
principles, and all its dependencies and relations, and label 
the whole with letters of fire, and put it together again—then 
he will understand it—then he will never forget it—and then 
everywhere and instanter it will be ready for use. Now this 
can never be accomplished by lectures and oral instruction; 
from the simple consideration, that the act of receiving and 
the act of acquiring knowledge, by personal efforts, are en- 
tirely different in respect to mental exertion, and thorough 
attainment. In the one case the mind is passive, and records 
upon the tablets of memory only a few fragments of what is 
said, soon to be effaced, and recovered only by recurring to 
imperfect notes. While in the other, the mind’s best ener- 
gies are employed in unlocking and dissecting the subject— 
and the mind’s own eyesight in inspecting it—and there re- 
sults the mind’s accurate and imperishable knowledge of it. 
Ido not mean that lectures are useless, or to be dispensed 
with; but they are-to be only the important aids of original 
investigation. The young adventurer must have some stock 
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in trade to begin with—some raw material for his mind to 
work upon—and on some plain subjects perhaps he has it. 
Let him experiment then first on the most familiar subject. 
Let him reconnoitre his own mind and ascertain how much 
and what he knows exactly on the subject, and put it down — 
in definite memorandums, and if they are the elementary 
points, it will be easy by their light to follow out their rela- 
tions and dependencies, from centre to circumference—and if 
they are remote inferences and relations, it will be easy to 
follow them. up till they disclose the elementary principle of 
which they are the satellites. When this has been done, and 
all that his own ingenuity can disclose is found, he may con- 
sult authors, and enlarge and connect his views. by their aid. 
When called to investigate subjects which are beyond the 
sphere of his incipient knowledge, conversation and lectures 
may open the door of the temple, and put in the hand of the 
young adventurer the golden thread which may lead him out 
of darkness into open day. The advantages of this personal and 
primary investigation of subjects,are the augmentation of men- 
tal vigor and acute discrimination—the pleasures of mental ac- 
tion and discovery—the confidence of knowledge—dexterity 
in its application, and that originality of manner which imparts 
freshness, and variety, and undying interest to oft-repeated 
truths, and protracted health of mind, and vigorous intellectual 
action. Above all, it is the remedy of college indolence and 
mental sloth, protracted through life—and the guarantee of 
diligence, and mental action, and acquisition, down to. the 
very frost of age, and the last days of life. Mind which has 
opened the fountains of knowledge will thirst and drink, and 
thirst and drink forever. It is a training which doubles the 
capacity of the mind, the economy of time, the energy of 
application, and the amount of acquisition, the duration of 
active usefulness, and the amount of it. Few minds uniniti- 
ated in the habit of investigation, pass, without faltering, the 
meridian of life, or move on after it, but in the commonplace 
repetition of commonplace ideas. While to minds exercised 
by reason of use to analize, and decompose, and reconstruct 
the elementary order of things, the work is ever interesting, 
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ever new; and the product ever fresh, original, and bright as 
the luminaries of heaven. The results of such training will be 
eloquence in the pulpit, eloquence at the bar, and eloquence 
in the halls of legislation; such as none can sleep under nor 
Tesist, and whose victories, when achieved, will, like the battle 
of Trafalgar, leave the world in a blaze. 

On the art of speaking in conversation, and by oral instruc- 
tion, and public lectures, sermons, and speeches in delibera- 
tive bodies, so much is demanded to say anything to the pur- 
pose, that If shall not even enter upon the subject, only to say, 


that by a popular and powerful mode of speaking, a man’s suc- - 


cess is sure, whose mental training has corresponded with the 
preceding course. While for the want of it, multitudes of minds 
of vigor and good training, with refined taste and copious 
stores of knowledge, have passed through life but little appre- 
ciated, and exerting on society but a feeble power. For what 


is the science of war—and what all its implements and muni- 
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tions, without fire, and the power of striking home. There is | 
nothing by which the power of mind on mind, is so augmented, | 


as by the exercise of a native, powerful, popular, argumentative 
eloquence. And no defect in public training, by which so 
much capacity of usefulness is neutralized and lost, as by un- 
skilful and inefficient speaking. There must be a power of 
presentation,—or good sense, and vigor, and well-balanced 
minds, and precision of thoughts on the page, and accurate 
definition, and full proportions of knowledge, and condensa- 
tion, and taste, and beauty, and the battery of logic, and the 
electric fire of metaphors,—will all be a dumb show in the 
popular collisions of mind with mind. 

To popular,and powerful, and efficacious elocution, it is 
indispensable that its importance be appreciated in our col- 
leges and seminaries, as correctly as it is by the whole body 
of the people. And secondly, that the whole habit of mental 
traming which we have indicated, be pursued thoroughly 
both by instructors and by students. There is no native 
eloquence, more than there is native running races or fighting 
battles. It is the result of the best order of mind, with all 
sorts of the best training. 
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There must be mental vigor, and power, and precision of 
thought, and comprehensive knowledge of men and of things, 
and condensation, and taste, and beauty, and power. And 
then a subject, and an object, and a soul on fire, in high and 
arduous effort to accomplish an end. 

What produced the immortal eloquence of Demosthenes? 
A mind which heaven created—the culture of it by his own 
efforts—the stimulus of a popular government, and the prov- 
ocations of Philip of Macedon. . 

Instruction may obviate faults, and frame into order the 
- excess of exuberant feeling: but you may as well teach arti- 
ficial breathing, as artificial eloquence. Teach men how to 
think, and how to feel, and with good linguistic culture, you 
cannot prevent their being eloquent. As well stop thunder 
storms and volcanoes, as the electric burstings out of soul 
with fervid overflowing energy. 

O, if Mind was waked up, and broke her fetters, as they 
say, | hope she has got her blood warm, and her mouth open, 
her tongue loose, and nature herself speaking, in her own 
tones, look, and gesture, instead of the monkey imitations 
of art.. Let the head be furnished, and the tongue be en- 
dowed with stores of language, and the soul filled with high 
patriotic and religious feeling. And when the occasion 
comes demanding eloquence, it will be there; and men will 
not need a lookingglass to practise before; but the soul will 
take possession of the body, and inspire intonation, and look, 
and jesture, and nature will be justified of her children. 

This system of mental discipline, should be attended all 
the way, with an efficient system of physical education. 
Physical energy is indispensable to protracted mental exertion. 

It is impossible to carry a healthful condition of body 
through nine years of indefatigable mental discipline, without 
habitual and vigorous muscular exercise. Not one ina hun- 
dred of those presumptuous dreamers, who think they can do 
it, will fail to awake first or last to the reality of a ruined 
constitution. 

To act with vigor, the mind must have a foundation to 
stand upon, and walls not to be shaken down by emotion and 
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the recoil of mental action. And as the time devoted now 
to collegiate and professional studies, is double what it 
was in the early periods of our country, and the toil and 
emotion of professional life greatly augmented, it is not to be 
expected that the increased taxation can be sustained without 
@ corresponding care to maintain the muscular and nervous 
system. The body was made for action; and it cannot, with 
impunity, either by violence or by stealth, be cheated out of 
it. The subtraction of nutrition to accommodate the system 
to study without exercise, will ruin, ultimately, the constitu- 
tion. It will produce effeminacy of the muscular fibre—an 
increased susceptibility to the action of physical causes, with 
a diminished power of resistance, and of course, increase the 
predisposition to disease. The only safe way, is to give to 
nature her portion of meat in due season, so combined with 
exercise, as shall secure to the digestive organs an untiring 
vigor in the right performance of their work. Retreating 
before the elements for the preservation of health, and ven- 
turing from our hiding place only when they are goodnatured 
and smile, is to make ourselves the slaves of the most 
capricious masters—there is no safe way but to brave them— 
and by hardy habit to rise above their power. We must learn 
to buffet them, or they will never cease to buffet us. 

The amount of daily exercise required for the preservation 
of a vigorous constitution, cannot be less than three hours a day, 
to balance the habitual nervous taxation of eight or ten hours 
study. It must be of a kind, also, which puts in requisition 
not merely the lower extremities—as walking, but the arms, 
and the chest, and the entire man. It must be an exercise to 
which every one must have access without the expense of 
keeping a horse; and above all things, it must be an exercise 
which will be interesting. Of all drudgery, that of being 
compelled to exercise merely for the sake of exercising, is the 
greatest; and will never, for any length of time, be faithfully 
pursued. Labor must, of course, be associated with the idea 
of profit; and for this, agriculture and the mechanic arts afford 
the opportunity of combining the requisite, healthful, and lucra- 
tive action with study. | 
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The experiment is as yet immature; but it is a safe maxim 
in the government of God, that whatever ought to be done, 
can be done—and I have no doubt that we have grasped 
already the elements of the plan which will, under the guidance 
of God, lead to a glorious result. 

The subject of physical education should be commenced in 
the family, extended to the school, combmed with the pre- 
paratory studies of the college; travel with us through the 
professional studies, and its results, in the form of habit, 
cleave to us through life. The man who has in this manner 
worked himself into public life, is qualified to endure hardness 
as a good soldier—has acquired moral courage, mental vigor, 
decision of character, and real independence. Such an one, if 
a minister, may, like the apostles, go forth among a dispersed 
population and gather them together, sustaining himself by the 
work of his hands, till, by the grace of God,a church is organized, 
a congregation collected, and a house of worship built; and it 
is only by such a race of ministers, that the exigencies of our 
country can be fully met, or the world be converted to Christ. 
The motives to adopt a course which shall unite study with 
exercise and economy, are imperious; for failures are multi- 
plying, and abortive expenses—and the sacrifice of life in this 
manner attended by such light as we now possess, is fast 
coming up to the criminality of suicide. He who destroys his 
nervous system by intoxication, is a suicide; but when the 
same outrage on nature is perpetrated by mental action and 
muscular indolence—what heretofore has been denominated 
martyrdom to the noble thirst for knowledge, must soon 
receive the verdict of suicide. 

The fact is, that few men destroy themselves by studying 
more than they could endure—few study as much as might 
safely be performed, were their studies combined with the 
requisite amount of daily exercise. 

I have said that the acquisition of knowledge is not the 
chief end of a collegiate education; but to secure vigor and 
discipline of mind, and the elements of knowledge, as the 
foundation of future acquisition and use. The amount of 
knowledge, however inseparable from the preceding course 
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of training, will be greater than can be acquired by any other 
method of study. For not only have habits of attention, and 
method, and precision, and investigation been acquired, but 
the knowledge which has been gained is elementary, accurate, 
and imperishable. That which is committed to the memory, 
may be forgotten; but that which is seen and handled of truth 
is inseparable from the mind’s being, and is the ground of its 
future and eternal progress. 

Such, then, is the outline of mental training to qualify the 
influential minds of our nation for their high destiny. A work 
which should be commenced in the family, continued in the 
common school and academy, and consummated in the col- 
leges and schools of medicine, law, and theology. 

We now approach the question—What shall be saved of 
the remnants of past imbecility and mistake in the system of 
collegiate education; and what shall be added better adapted 
to the culture of emancipated mind? I am aware that the 
argument is urgent, that all old things should pass away, and 
all things become new; and that a universal sweep should be 
made of mental philosophy, mathematics, logic, and the lan- 
guages—and that a system more expeditious and direct to 
the fountains of knowledge should be introduced. 

For why, after the manhood of mind, should we continue 
the use of childish things? and who can believe the same 
teachings to be applicable in such wonderfully different cir- 
cumstances? Already the victory of mind is won, and nature 
through all her works has surrendered. Distance, panic struck, 
has vanished from between Pittsburgh and New Orleans; 
and the panic is spreading, and distance in all directions is 
fleeing away. 

The Allegheny has bowed down her back like a camel to 
receive the load of commerce, and the waters have gone over 
her, and the navies of boats ride in proud triumph over her high 
places. ‘The moon, in her gallant course, at the word of 


command, has struck and come under our Jee, and opened her ) 
cabinet of wonders to our insatiable curiosity—and no doubt ‘ 


trumpets are in successful preparation to hold communion 
and high discussion with her inhabitants, without the danger 
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of mobocratic epidemics and remedies: while winged men of 
surpassing beauty are indicating to us, no doubt, those coming 
improvements of our bodies, to correspond with those of the 
mind, which shall supersede steamboats, rail roads, and bal- 
loons, and enable us to rival, on untiring wing, the flight of 
eagles. 

Why, then, amid these unparalleled victories of mind should 
the mind itself move in the leadingstrings of other days, and 
continue to tread the spiral line of slow approximation, 
instead of storming the arcana of nature, and pouncing at 
once upon the centre and circumference of knowledge? And 
why should our youthful hopes of church and state, poor 
things, be imprisoned six long years, to obtain their diploma, 
when they might charge through the halls of science, and 
divide the spoils of universal knowledge in half the time? 

We certainly have no attachment to measures, because 
they are old; or aversion to them, because they are new. 
And it would favor our purse as well as our pride, that our 
sons should be able to despatch the Greek and Latin classics 
in six months, and anoint themselves with the unction of uni- 
versal knowledge, in a single year. We only desire to wait, 
as a prudential measure, until it is ascertained past doubt, 
that the blessings of the new dispensation have come upon 
physical nature as undeniably as they have come down upon 
mind—and when it is well ascertained that trees run up to 
maturity ina few years—and that infant bodies, scorning 
the slow-paced movements of nature, are taking the rights 
of early manhood by a shorter course—and that the walls of 
the tabernacle correspond in their capacity of enduring emo- 
tion and action with the augmented powers of the giant 
mind,—we will consent to bring out our books of mathema- 
tics, metaphysics and philosophy—our Greek and Latin lore, 
and pile them up before high heaven, and light the heap, and 
shout the jubilee of the new creation! And though it might 
seem superfluous to doubt that there are minds who were 
born a hundred years old, and clad by instinct and intuition 
with all knowledge, we only ask a little delay, until it shall 
become certain that the inspiration of the few have become 
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universal—and to witness at least one experiment, from begin- 
ning to end,of Captivity carried captive. For the present, and 
until time shall give us occular demonstration of this universal 
change of nature’s laws, we hope to be excused if we make 
the laws of mental training suggested in this address, and 
indicated by past analogy of mind and nature, the test of 
those additions and subtractions which the genius of the age 
may demand. But, that I may not appear dogmatical, and 
may give to my clients all the advantages of modesty and 
liberality in their advocate, I would prefer that you, gentle- 
men, should take the bench, and permit me to plead before 
you the case of the persecuted Studies of other days—refer- 
ing it to your verdict, whether they shall be spared or ex- 
pelled from the seats of Science and the Muses. 

Here, gentlemen, is metaphysics under the name of Men- 
tal Philosophy; a very ancient theory, and a very modern 
science. The arguments against it are its past theoretical 
uncertainties, from the dark ages downward; and its late and 
immature scientific adjustment—the impossibility of complet- 
ing it, together with its immemorial tendencies to heresy and 
error. ButI submit to your consideration whether mind is not 
an existence as real as matter, and as really subject to the do- 
minion of laws—of laws as open to inspection, and as uniform 
as the laws of the natural world. The reason of its past 
absurdity and disgrace, is its gross abuse by the substitution of 
theories for facts—like that of alchymy for chemistry—and 
the pictures of imagination for medical science. Since it has 
been favored by the inspection of common sense, and the testi- 
mony of facts, it has come out of darkness into light in the 
same way that the other sciences have done, and emerged much 
faster than its predecessors. And after all, what is the differ- 
ence between those who denounce and those who cultivate 
the study of mental philosophy, but, that the one possess 
themselves of the facts in the case, while the other cleave to 
the dark bewildering theories of other days? 

With respect to the relative importance of mental philoso- 
phy in the family of the sciences, we assert that the know- 
ledge of the mind, perverted by sin, and to be restored by the 
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teachings of God, and educated for eternity, is as important 
as the history of old earth, the affinities of matter, the laws of 
the planets, or the anatomy of insects. Indeed, since the 
Bible isto be interpreted with reference to the known attri- 
butes of the things which it speaks of—a knowledge of mind 
is indispensable to a correct interpretation of the Bible, and 
as important as the laws of the universe and the remedial 
influences of the gospel are important compared with the 
knowledge of things destined to perish in the using. 

For these reasons we hope it may please you to be of opinion, 
that for the present, mental philosophy should be spared, and 
not spared only, but so studied and honored, that every 
mouth shall be stopped from speaking evil of it; and be 
guided in words of might and wisdom by its illumination. 

Shall the mathematics, then, be obliterated from the list of 
collegiate studies? 

No doubt, if you will consent to do it, generations yet 
unborn, of lazy students, will rise up and call you blessed. 
What sickness of heart will you not save, and wrinkled 
brows of empty heads, and ingenious excuses for knowing 
nothing. And were it sure, that mind had leaped up from 
childhood, at a bound, with the power of intuition and the 
comprehension of omniscience, as the means of augmenting 
vigor and discrimination, it might safely be given up. But 
until such attainments have been well authenticated as the 
general privilege of common minds, you will regard it, I hope, 
as the safer course, to retain, for the present, the study of the 
mathematics. For so long as mind shall need discipline, to 
develope its powers, the mathematics will be as needful to 
the developement of mental power, as muscular effort is to 
physical vigor. . 

Shall logic be stricken from the list of collegiate studies? If 
we may be permitted to retain mental philosophy and mathe- 
matics and the languages, for purposes of mental training— 
as logic, in these enlightened days, seems to be of little use— 
if anything be given up, in courtesy to public sentiment, we 
should prefer the sacrifice of this once divine, but now obso- 
lete art of ratiocination; inasmuch as it creates a vacancy as 
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little to be perceived in the practical intercourse of life, as 
anything we may be compelled to spare. 

I would recommend, however, for the present, that we 
waive a decision, and permit logic to remain, on the ground of 
prescription, until the claims of new-born mind are more fully 
established; for should our hopes be disappointed, and times 
and seasons change, there may even yet be some occasion to 
revert to the art of reasoning. 

We now bring before you, as a study which pleads pre- 
scription, from a high antiquity, but whose claims have all 
along, at intervals, been contested, and against which, at 
length, learned voices long and loud are crying out, away 
with it—away with it! It is the Greek and Roman classics. 

If the demand were that they should not be studied to the 
exclusion of the sacred classics, or that their study should be 
select, and conducted with the same reference to purity and 
relative excellence, as should characterize the study of the 
English classics; or, if the demand were that for the better 
accommodation of the multitude, whose future employments 
may not demand a strictly classical course, there should be 
respectable seminaries established for a more comprehensive 
and perfect course of English education, there could be no 
room for dissent or controversy. 

»« But as we understand the notes of war that come upon our 
ear, they are the denunciation and utter exclusion from 
our highest institutions, of the Greek and Roman classics. 
And we submit it, gentlemen, to your decision, whether 
the two most copious and perfect languages of the two most 
illustrious nations of all past time, shall be blotted out; as blot- 
ted out they will be, if stigmatized and exiled from our 
colleges. 

They are languages perfected in the relative absence of mod- 
ern science, and when philology and elocution were the lead- 
ing studies of men—and of men, whose whole genius and habits 
preeminently fitted them to refine, expand, and perfect lan- 
guage; when eloquence conferred a power which commanded 
armies, stilled the tumult of the people, swayed senates, and 
made thrones tremble, and drove traitors to desperation and , 
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exile—why should the storehouse of these pioneer languages of 
literature and eloquence, including all that is copious, harmo- 
nious, tasteful, energetic, and beautiful in language, be given 
up again to the Goths and Vandals? Is the task of swaying 
the intellect of our nation so easy, or the perfection and 
power of our language so surpassing, or the charms of elo- 
quence so imbecile and contemptible with Americans? Or 
our eloquence itself so transcendent and overpowering 
as justly to repel and despise all alliance with foreign aid? 
And what if the injured Greek and Roman classics should 
say, as the injured female said to her tyrant lord, give me 
back what I brought, my youth and my beauty, and I will 
go—give us back the copious dowry of words we brought 
you, and which you have incorporated in your own vaunted 
English tongue—restore whatever of variety, and copious- 
ness, and taste, and beauty, and strength, you have taken 
from us; what a ruin would they leave our language—what a 
Babel of dialects and fragments of uncouth tongues—like the 
ruins of Babylon or Palmyra. Why should such injustice be 
done to our auxiliaries, or to ourselves, or the world?) Why 
should the ladder of our ascent to classic excellence be vilely 
cast away, and our borrowed wealth of words be dashed rudely 
in the face of our benefactors? A restoration which does not 
enrich them, and makes us poor indeed. Is it forgotten, that 
in one of these dead languages, revelation is embalmed, which 
soon, by the power of translations, is to rise from the dead, 
and proclaim glad tidings to every creature in every tongue? 
And is this the time, when commerce and revelation are seek- 
ing communion with all nations, to despise ancient philology, 
and put out the lamp of linguistic science? How are the 
Scriptures to be translated, but by men well versed in the lan- 
guages of the Old and New Testaments, and their kindred 
dialects, an¢ multiplied manuscripts and versions—and how is 
the faith to be defended, and biblical exposition, without the 
sacred criticism, which is not to be secured but by communion 
with the tongues of inspiration? In the long reach of provi- 
dential foresight, these Greeks and Romans were raised up to 
subserve the great designs of God’s mercy in redeeming men; 
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the one, to provide the most perfect of all languages, as the 
medium of his revelation; the other, to unite nations in the 
embrace of a civilized empire; to facilitate the propagation 
and ultimate protection of christianity. 

The interests of christianity are indissolubly connected 
with the languages of Greece and Rome, and the day that 
their study is exiled from colleges, the darkness of.a second 
night will begin to settle down upon the church of God. 
There was a time when the study of the languages seemed, 
but for purposes of discipline, almost useless. But that era 
has passed away, and another has arrived, demanding the 
study of language more and more to the perfect day. The 
gift of tongues will not return; but the age of philology, and 
translations, and preaching the gospel in every tongue, has 
come; and it is quite too late for those to scout the languages 
who regard at all the signs of the coming day. As well might 
the artist dash in pieces the models of Grecian architecture, 
or the painter blot out the illustrious productions of the pen- 
cil, or the statuary turn his back on the breathing marble, 
as we, when most in need of their aid, turn away from the 
illustrious monuments of the Greek and Roman tongues. 

To the question then so oft reiterated, as if unanswerable— 
of what use are the Greek and Roman classics? I answer: as 
models of the most copious and finished expressions of thought 
in two of the most civilized and polished nations of antiquity— 
as the depositories of inspiration—as the storehouse of ety- 
mology, and definition, and professional technics—as the 
expositors of our own tongue, and indispensable to sacred 
criticism in the translation and exposition of the Bible, they 
are invaluable; their study affords, also, the earliest and best 
means of fixing the attention of children, and forming habits 
‘of discrimination and precision of language, at a time, too, 
when almost every other knowledge committed to their mem- 
ory, with little comprehension, becomes, like waters spilt on 
the ground, or writing upon the sand. to be obliterated by 
the returning wave. They impart also to the mind, thus 
early initiated in their mysteries, that precision of thought, 
and richness of varied conception, and copiousness of diction, 
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and delicacy of touch, and versatility of expression, which a 
vigorous intellect and a burning heart demand for the utter- 
ance of its overpowering inspirations in those coming days 
when the gospel shall be preached to every creature with the 
Holy Ghost sent down from on high. 

There is yet to be such a bursting out of argument and 
eloquence upon the earth in the cause of Christ, as Greece 
and Rome never witnessed, or angels heard—and though it will 
not be by the gift of tongues as of fire, it will not be without 
their consecrated aid. 

But there are evils, it is said, associated with ‘the early 
communion of the youthful imagination with Pagan mythology 
and morals. And what good thing passes ever through human 
hands without perversion, and unattended with the alloy of 
evil? Is commerce the parent of liberty—are manufacturing 
establishments which clothe the world with civilized attire— 
or is even agriculture itself—most closely of all human labor 
allied to industry and virtue—exempt from incidental evils? 
And why shall the classics be blotted out for incidental evil, 
more than the entire chart of civilization? 

But in the case of the classics, the evils alleged are not 
incidental. We deny the fact of a prevalent irreligious 
tendency in the poetic machinery of the gods at all, more 
than from the metaphors and personifications of the chris- 
tian English tongue. Both animate the natural world, and 
are not misunderstood. We know that no such adverse in- 
fluence emanated from them upon our own mind; and in all 
our observation, have never heard an instance of injury in 
that way confessed or proved. Neither atheism, nor polythe- 
ism, nor heresy, lurk in the poetic fictions of Pagan divinities. 
Nor does the heroism of battles inflame ambition, or tend to 
ferocity and blood at all, more than the same heroism on the 
sacred page, or in English history. 

Other poets, than those of Greece and Rome, have sung of 
arms, and naval battles, and sacked cities—the sound of the 
trumpet—and the confused noise of the battle—and garments 
rolled in blood. There is more in English history to fire 
ambition—more in the history of the American Revolution 
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and our naval battles, to wake up ferocity and the thirst of 
blood, than in all the distant wars of Greece and Rome, by 
poet or historian ever said or sung. 

That there are influences of impurity on the classic page, is 
to be admitted. But is the English classic page pure—the 
page of Chaucer, Spencer, Dryden, Sterne, Shakspeare, Pope, 
Swift, Smollet, Byron, Moore? And shall the English classics, 
therefore, be exiled from our college libraries? It would be 
like a second invasion of the northern barbarians—eflacing a 
drop of pollution to let in a flood—throwing into oblivion a 
few dark spots by the settling down of midnight on the classic 
page. 

But were the danger of solitary communion with the im- 
purities of the distant dead real—so many examples surround 
the path of the youthful student, so much nearer and more 
fresh, importunate, and fascinating, as to render these classic 
temptations, so distant, cold, and bloodless, not only super- 
fluous, but imbecile. 

Besides, the facts which they record are demanded on the 
ground of utility. They are recorded in the Bible—crowded 
upon the page of history—and sent back to us in the com- 
munications of all our missionaries to the heathen. Shall we 
close the Bible? Shall we obliterate the first chapter to the 
Romans? Shall we recall our missionaries, or suppress their 
communications? Temptation, which lies along the path of 
duty, affords no dispensation from the necessary work. J 
wrote unto you that ye keep not company with fornicators—yet 
not with the fornicators of this world, for then must ye needs 
go out of the world. 

The physician, the missionary, and the student must do 
things which cannot be done without some liability to temp- 
tation. But this is no dispensation from duty, and only the 
augmentation of responsibility to watch and keep their gar- 
ments clean. And when this objection has influence against 
a select study of the Greek and Latin classics, and does not 
lie with equal force against a select and judicious use of the 
English classics, we will give to it a more extended answer. 

But, after all, the influence of a select communion with 
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the orators, poets, historians, mythology, and morals of 
olden time, to pervert the youthful mind is, we believe, 
overrated. The mythology is read as fiction, and is never 
contagious in its tendency to idolatry; and the morals of the 
Pagan world, contrasted with the purer morals of christianity, 
serve rather as a foil to enhance its beauties—and as a repel- 
lancy, rather than an attraction to imitation. 

But were the evil of an indiscriminate acquaintance with 
the classics as real and as great as is supposed—is there no 
remedy but total abstinence—no possibility of purified 
editions—and no selection of the portions to be studied—and 
no christian guardianship to shield the experienced adven- 
turer from harm? 

It has been said, that all attempts at select editions or 
studies would but excite curiosity, and awake the desire of 
forbidden knowledge. We know not how it may be in the 
new era of mind, but in past ages, students have never been 
so given to works of supererogation, that omission provoked 
extra study. And if it be so, that parental efforts to avert 
the youthful mind from improper studies will but increase its 
evil determination, we perceive not why all parental admoni- 
tion and authority ought not to be laid aside, and our training 
up children in the way they should go be associated with 
total neglect, and their possible ignorance of temptation. But 
we shall be slow converts to the doctrine, that ignorance of 
danger is the parent of safety. 

We admit that examples of powerful eloquence and argu- 
ment have existed without the benefit of other tongues. But 
they are few and far between; and the result of powers of 
mind much above the ordinary endowments of the greatest 
portion of men, to whom the guidance of mind must be 
committed. ‘They are, therefore, exceptions to the general 
rule, and not the rule itself, of successful qualification for 
mental effort; and it may be doubted whether their success, 
though honorable to themselves, is not on the whole a calamity 
to the community, by tempting multitudes to emulate their ex- 
ample without their talent, and thus to lower the standard of 
professional qualification. As well might apprenticeship in 
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the mechanic arts be dispensed with, because a few mechani- 
eal geniuses have, untaught and by the power of their gifted 
minds and handy work, triumphed over the ordinary impedi- 
ments to human skill. . 

But Greece, it is said, became universal in linguistic attain- 
ments, without the study of other languages than her own— 
she did. But does it follow, that every nation will do the same? 

The genius and temperament which God gave to the Greek, 
and the climate, and the government, the education, the 
philosophy, the intercourse with other nations, and the versa- 
tile employments of agriculture, commerce, and the fine arts, 
formed altogether an unparalleled combination of circum- 
stances, tending to give a corresponding perfectness to their 
language. Has any other nation, in the long history of the 
world, produced, unaided, a language so copious, musical, 
and powerful? And if we put out these lights of Greece, what 
nation will light them up again? 

It was by the music of her tongue, and power of her 
teaching, that Rome rose from barbarism to civilization and 
civil liberty; and it was her light which glimmered athwart 
the dark ages, and her trumpet call, which, a second time, 
roused modern Europe from ignorance to science, and from , 
despotism to civil liberty. And now, shall such a language, 
time-honored—heaven-honored, be excluded from our repub- 
lican christian literary institutions—be given to the moth or 
the bonfire? 

But it is said that we possess, already, translations of the 
best portions of the Greek and Latin poets, historians, and 
orators; and that by the study of these in an English dress, the 
mind may be much easier, and as efficaciously disciplined and 
stored with the symbols of thought and the inspirations of 
genius. 

We deny, that the Greek and Latin classics ever have been 
translated, or ever will be. Their cold, naked skeleton may 
have been transferred from page to page, but their originality, 
and instinct life, and freshness, and tints of beauty have 
not been translated; and it is here in the communion of mod- 
ern intellect, and taste, and spirit, with the ancient, that the 
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soul borrows inspiration, and acquires a delicacy, and versa- 
tility, and copiousness, and power of diction, which no single 
tongue can bestow; and which no technical teaching can 
communicate. There is that which cannot pass from mind 
to mind through the medium of intellect, and only through 
the medium of sympathetic feeling; and such is the com~- 
munion of mind with mind by language, as the medium of 
imagination, taste, and feeling. It is not the dilatory pre- 
cision of thought and words, stored up in memory, which 
qualifies mind for its high action in victorious elocution; but 
the electric flash of thought, and the broad circumference 
of illuminated vision, filled with words for perspicuity, 
precision, strength or beauty, and familiar by use, offering 
everywhere and constantly their willing aid—a body-guard 
clustering by affinity and affection unseen around the orator, 
as guardian spirits attend the saints—auxiliaries which no art 
can enlist—no mercenary motive secure, and which come 
only by long and oft-repeated communings with the mighty 
dead of other tongues and other days. 

It is not memory, it is not art; it is the habit of the soul. 
Its quick perceptions, refined taste and feeling, around which 
the symbols of thought rally when its high inspirations come 
on, and it goes forth in its victorious career. Like spirits 
from the vasty deep, they come clustering about its path on 
flaming wing, offering their welcome aid. 

With such auxiliaries to mental action, and power of elocu- 
tion, there is no hesitation, and no stammering tongue, or 
falling on words of approximation without exactness, or com- 
monplace and powerless. The soul awake, has nothing to do 
but to pour out thoughts that breathe and words that burn; 
which will be the spontaneous conductors of the electric 
power. 

It is by such training only that a style can be formed, and 
an eloquence inspired, which instead of high-sounding, empty 
words, shall be unostentatious, unassuming, artless, powerful, 
winning, irresistible. 

It is said that a classical course is not necessary for all, and 
that though some may pursue it, all need not; and that there 
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should, therefore, in all our colleges, be a double course. We 
answer, that sucha course cannot succeed; because no man 
and no community can have two chief ends, or serve two 
masters. In every institution, either the English or the class- 
ical studies will be the popular and honorable course; and 
whichever takes the lead, so imperious will be the motive to 
pursue the more popular course, that the other will soon lan- 
guish and die. Hence it is, that all attempts to carry on a 
double course have proved abortive; and all expedients to 
perfect men for different callings by a different and specific 
course of training. And obviously, because all minds for 
purposes of eee and precision, and power in any course, 
demand substantially the same training up, to the time of 
professional study; and because the right of selection will 
prevent that unity of action, and that precision of discipline, 
and power of responsibility, and momentum of social move- 
ment, which is indispensable to the success of social training. 
That multitudes should have an English education without 
a collegiate course, we admit; but it should be conducted in 
institutions devoted to that end, and not be thrust in upon 
the time-honored system of our colleges, to destroy their 
symmetry and break their power, and bring them into dis- 
repute. All who are destined to act on mind, by the press, 
or in halls of legislation, or the learned professions; should 
enjoy the training of a liberal education. 

Shall nothing then of the existing system be stricken out in 
this day of mental wonders? Nothing, till mental wonders can 
plant the foot on the ladder’s top without a gradual ascent, 
commencing at the bottom. Nothing, till the day comes when 
the top stone of the temple may be laid with shouting, before 
its foundation and rising superstructure. 

The existing system is not a novelty, the offspring of theory 
and unreflecting selfconfident zeal, to be tested by experiment, 
and mended as disaster shall develope its defects. It was 
formed with reference to the legitimate ends of a liberal edu- 
cation,—the discipline of mind for acquisition and action—by 
men of the first order of mind and experimental acquisition; 
and has received the sanction of such minds in every civilized 
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nation, and stood the test of criticism and the assaults of inno- 
vation, corroborated by the experience of ages. ‘The adapta- 
tion of natural causes to their effects is not more conclusively 
settled. It may be acclimated and accommodated to circum- 
stances by unessential variations, but its fundamental princi- 
ples can no more be exchanged for another system than the 
skeleton of the human body can be exchanged for a patent 
substitute. 

Shall nothing then be added to the reigning systems of 
collegiate and professional education? While mind has 
quadrupled its power, and every thing within, without, and 
around us is running such a race, shall our colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries alone stand back in the twilight of the dark 
ages? 

We have no evidence that mind possesses other or greater 
powers than it ever did. It has the accumulating knowledge 
of past ages, and the developements of art for those practical 
uses which astonish by the abbreviations of labor, and the 
rapidity of locomotion. But the power of mind is no more 
augmented in proportion, than the power of the body where 
a single hand can produce by mechanism the results of a hun- 
dred. And the inference from these astonishing achievements 
is not the destruction, but the perfection of the systems of 
educati#n which produced them. There is no demand for 
subtraction, but much for addition. The whole circle of the 
arts and sciences should in their elementary principles be in- 
cluded ifi a liberal course. Since, in addition to the vigor it 
communicates, it holds the lamp to every improvement— 
breaks up the monopoly of knowledge, and calls the entire 
republican community to a relative increase of knowledge, 
which begins to astonish, and will soon emancipate and 
civilize the world. But while with such liberal hand our 
public institutions dispense their treasures of knowledge, and 
wake up around themselves the insulated energies of talented 
minds, the laws of selfpreservation demand that by double 
diligence they hold their relative eminences, to prevent the 
faltering of public confidence and literary pedantry in single 
departments, and the filling of the land with half-made, self- 
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made, self-willed ultra men; conflicting with common sense 
and one another, and united only in their contempt of a regu- 
lar education, and their eulogies of modern mental supremacy, 
and a short metre course. While the mass of mind rises, and 
coruscations of selftaught mind break out, and dazzle, and 
do wonders, our colleges and seminaries must rise above 
all heights of successful competition, to command respect and 
hold back society from feverish effervescences as it approaches 
to an elevated standard of universal culture; and wo to the re- 
public when our colleges—those orbs of intellectual day, shall 
fail to command respect, and by the formation of mind and mor- 
als, to disseminate knowledge and holiness through the land. 

Time will permit me to glance at but a few only of the de- 
sirable additions to a thorough, modern collegiate course. But 
unquestionably a more exact and extensive knowledge of mind 
and body in alliance both in their bearings on truth and virtue, 
and on time and eternity is imperiously demanded. Necessity 
has compelled professional men to stumble on to the outskirts 
of the field, to gather facts for the confirmation of theories— 
the theologian to sustain his metaphysics—the physician his 
theories of disease—the statesman his doctrine of chances and 
expediency. But who has explored the field and gathered up 
and methodized the facts and drawn responses from the living 
oracle for all sorts of practical use? and yet what knowledge is 
so immediately practical as the knowledge of the human body 
and mind in their complex alliance and disordered action? and 
where are the penalties of ignorance so fearful, as those giant 
habits which bind in fetters of iron their victim—or those 
tortures which invade the perverted, nervous system—or 
those fires unquenchable which criminal indulgence kindles 
in the soul? 

To send the youthful navigator alone on shipboard, without 
light, chart, compass, or rudder, or the knowledge of a single 
rope, to be buffeted and wrecked, is comparatively merciful, 
because his sufferings and disasters are soon ended; while the 
sorrows of the youth uninstructed in the mysteries of his com- 
plex being, are often irretrievable, accumulating, and eternal. 

By excess in study or physical gratification, he goes as a 
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lamb to the slaughter, or a bird to the snare,and knoweth not 
that it is for his life; he drinks, unsuspicious of peril, till fever 
is in his blood, and madness is in his brain, and death inexora- 
ble and eternal is at the door. 

Religion is not a substitute for the teachings of physiology 
and the philosophy of the mind. In the nursery and around 
the cradle these lights should be constantly burning. No 
mother can be thoroughly furnished for her task without them; 
and every instructor of youth, from the lowest to the highest, 
should understand the chart of the way, and be able to guide 
his youthful charge safely amid the perils of his perverted, 
complex being. And those who are able to do it, should pro- 
vide the requisite books—none would be more profitable to 
the author, and none more useful to the community. 

It is equally manifest that the study of the Bible should 
constitute a part of a collegiate course. 

As aclassic it stands unrivaled, and should be studied for 
the richness of its imagery, the beauty of its poetry, and the 
power of its eloquence, as well as to mingle its guardian, 
purifying influence with the classic beauties of other tongues. 

It should be studied as an inspired book developing the 
character of God, the laws of the universe, and the remedial 
system for their support, and the recovery and forgiveness of 
a depraved world. 

For the purity of its precepts, the sublimity of its foommtae 
and the power of its motives it should be studied; to invigorate 
the intellect, to form the conscience, to purify a heart, and 
to prepare society for the life that is and is to come. 

The extinction of literature in the dark ages, the early and 
long predominance of a religion which discountenanced the 
reading of the Bible by the laity, and the infidelity which 
grew out of its abuses may have lent their concurring influ- 
ence to the exiling of the Bible from the literary institutions 
of christian nations. But that such an anomaly should have 
descended to this day through the long line of protestant 
institutions by the power of precedent and inconsiderate habit, 
is truly wonderful. That the impotency of cultivated intellect 
to form the conscience, and purify the heart, and sustain liberty, 
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and fit for heaven should have always been admitted, and the 
power of the Bible neglected in those institutions intended to 
form the governing mind and heart of the nation, is unutterably 
marvellous. It is like cultivating the eyesight and muscular 
power of a maniac for deeds of wanton desolation, without 
attempting the restoration and government of his disordered 
mind; and the continuance of this wild experiment amid the 
growing evidence of the impotency of law, and the necessity of 
augmented moral power will oy cee us. That contempt 
of the Bible, which in other days cursed our colleges and per- 
verted our young men, is as anti-repulican as it is unchristian; 
and scarcely less so is that diffident, temporizing policy on the 
part of christians, which has permitted the cavils of infidels to 
continue the exile of the Bible from christian institutions. The 
time past is sufficient. It is high time to give the Bible its 
place amid the minor orbs in our literary institutions. Where 
shall the Bible be studied, and its classical beauties and its 
holiness mingle in the formation of intellect, taste and heart, 
if not in im our colleges? Infidelity will never cease to per- 
vert, nor superstition to darken, nor fanaticism to mislead, 
nor contention and schism to agitate and divide the church, 
till the evidence of revelation shall be thoroughly established 
in our colleges, and the just laws of interpretation supersede 
the imaginations of theory, and the misconceptions of contro- 
versial zeal. 

Before we close, several questions of grave import demand 
our attention. 

The first respects the term of collegiate and professional 


study. Is it not too long, considering the augmented capacity - 


of mind and the facilities of education—may not equal quan- 
tities of knowledge be condensed into our young men in half 
the time? 

We shall rejoice in such developements of mind and abbre- 
viations of study, when they happen well attested. But at 
present, physical nature seems obstinate in her old dilatory 
course of approximation to maturity, and the mind to be alike 
wilful in cleaving to the track of precedent, refusing by any 
stimulus to be driven up to a premature manhood, or by cross- 
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roads to steal a march upon the treasures of mental know- 
ledge. If some minds can do this, they are so few and far 
between, that we should as soon think of founding habitations 
for the comets, as colleges for them. 

Once we did indulge a hankering for an institution in which 
select minds of special power andadvanced maturity ofage might 
be accommodated with a shorter course of mental training. But 
experience has cured us of the folly of supposing that the 
discipline of the mind cane precipitated, and least of all with 
those whose vigor of mind and formed habits disqualify for easy 
subordination and facile discipline, about in proportion to their 
INCREASED NEED or 17. Why, then, should the time for a colle- 
giate and professional education be shortened? The work to 
be accomplished by cultivated mind for the perpetuity of our 
republican institutions is every year becoming greater and 
more difficult, and the relative extension of popular education 
is rendering it more and more indispensable. 

To meet the demand now pressing on the colleges of the 
nation for a higher standard of attainment, they are compelled 
to throw back upon the academies studies which once be- 
longed to the collegiate course, to give place to those which 
can no longer be excluded from a liberal education. 

And why, especially, should the west rush on the illfated 
experiment of abbreviation, when amid her rising millions she 
is laying the foundations of institutions which are to control 
the destiny of ages to come? 

God governs the natural and moral world by the agency of 
general laws—few, simple, but permanent and mighty; and 
after the same analogy, should the literary and professional 
institutions of the west be established and ordered. We do 
not need ephemeral efforts and evanescent impulses here—we 
have had enough of them—nor will such aids avail. What- 
ever of permanent necessity is made dependent on special 
effort, is sure to disappoint expectation. Let us lay, then, 
the foundations of our intellectual and literary character as 
a people, broad and deep, and take the requisite time to raise 
the superstructure, and distant ages and nations will rise up 
and call us blessed. 
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A second question is, shall there be government in our 
public institutions for the culture of mind? 

However in theory the question may be decided, in expe- 
rience there is but one result. Order is heaven’s first law, and 
government in some form is inseparable from social being. 
Many minds will not concur spontaneously in the complex 
movements of a well ordered literary institution. The super- 
vision of law and administration is indispensable. Nothing 
but anarchy, the most intolerable condition of human beings, 
can be anticipated in their absenée. Should the laws of all 
our colleges be repealed to-day, and every officer resign his 
authority to the popular will, government would go on, and 
however free in name, would by no means be deficient in 
energy. A few master-spirits, by the attractions of superior 
intellect, would gather pliant minds about them, and by a 
public sentiment of their own formation, would reign with 
relentless sway. 

The only question for debate is, who shall govern—the 
faculty, the press, or the students? It cannot be denied, that 
custom and law have devolved the responsibilities of legisla- 
tion and government on boards of trust and faculties. But 
this is a usage which has come down from the dark ages, be- 
fore the art of printing was discovered, or editorial wisdom 
had displayed itself in the government of literary institutions, 
and before the modern illumination and bursting out of mind. 
It is well known, too, that trustees and faculties coming to 
maturity, and forming their habits of thought for the most 
part anterior to the immortal march of mind, are exposed to 
narrow views, selfwill, and the abuse of power. While edi- 
tors having the advantage of comparative youth, and riding 
on the front wave of modern improvement, are eminently 
qualified to fling weekly the first rays of increasing light on 
the youthful mind, and thus to lead their charge to GREEN 
pasTurEs, if not beside the sTILL WATERS. 

The objection is of no force that editors of newspapers are 
absent, and receive their information at secondhand, and are 
no more fit to govern colleges, than the populace are to 
govern, by hearsay, the husbandman on his farm—the me- 
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chanic in his shop—the physician in his practice—or the 
general on the field of battle. The entire difficulty may be 
removed by committees of students making reports, and 
receiving the necessary orders in regular alternation. If any, 
however, uncharitably insist that students are liable to colored 
and ex parte statements, and editors to credulity or mortifying 
mistakes, it will only lead to the obvious and satisfactory 
conclusion that the students themselves should bear rule, and 
the faculty obey, as the only alternative to secure compre- 
hensive and mature views} prevent the abuse of power, and 
unite recent discoveries with grave experience by the rapid 
rotation in office of the students, and the permanent subjec- 
tion of the faculty. Obvious, however, as the expediency of 
such a course may he, every attempt to introduce it has been 
rendered abortive hitherto, by the obstinacy of age and love 
of power. Experiments, though conducted with all the modes- 
ty and mildness of unassuming youth, have utterly failed. 
No attempt has been made to disrobe the faculty all at once. 
Their authority over study and working hours has not been 
contested—and the claimed irresponsibility of students ex- 
tended only to the remainder of the twenty-four hours—and 
no right to pervert the ends, or impede the prosperity, or 
jeopard the existence of an institution has been demanded, 
but only to judge for themselves what would and what would 
not produce these results; and when their own and the judg- 
ment of the faculty came in collision, to have their own Way. 
But the faculty being crusty and obstinate, would not submit 
—and the students being highminded and conscientious, could 
not submit; and therefore resigned their authority and aban- 
doned the institutions to their fate; and from sources which 
ought to be entitled to credit, we have been assured that one 
of these derelict institutions is dead—a warning, no doubt, to 
the officers of all kindred institutions in the nation to submit to 
their pupils while they are in the way with them, lest at any 
time they perish from it when their wrath is kindled but alittle. 
The question of government suggests another. 
Shall the course of a public education be regarded as a pre- 
paration for public action, or the commencement of it? 
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The intellectual competency of young men in the course of 
training to meet the responsibilities of study, and superintend 
the concerns of church and state, need not be denied. The 
question may be one of time and physical endurance. Can 
the time be commanded requisite for study and public action? 
And can the mind and body sustain the weight of responsi- 
bility, the distraction of care, and the exhaustion of feeling by 
intensity of interest and emotion? 

We appreciate the disinterestedness with which some young 
men in our literary institutions have given their shoulders to 
the tottering foundations of church and state, and the endur- 
ance with which they have stood, hard pressed and illrequi- 
ted by an undiscerning and ungrateful community, from the 
entire persuasion that, if they withdrew, all would tumble 
into ruin; and we wonder not that in such circumstances they 
should be in favor of a shorter course of education. But we 
doubt greatly whether they will be able to do justice to the 
claims of science, and of the church, and of the state, by their 
cotemporaneous efforts, and we are sure that if wisdom 
enough can be found in the nation among those whose educa- 
tion has been completed, to hold up the foundations of society 
till these ardent auxiliaries may come up thoroughly furnished, 
policy, and mercy, and justice demand their relief. 

Until recently, it has not been dreamed that the forming 
and working age could be amalgamated in equal quantities. It 
has been regarded as a wise arrangement, that the seats of 
science should be retreats from the responsibilities and toils of 
life—a neutral territory, respected alike by contending parties, 
and not liable to be trodden down by each for their partizan 
intermeddlings—a great harbor from which at their moorings 
they might look out, unagitated by the tempest-tossed ocean. 
And though a few collateral labors of benevolence in the form 
of Sabbath schools, or Bible classes, may harmlessly travel 
with them through their course—we are convinced that the 
heat of passion, and the shock of battle can never be united with 
the quietness of mind, and continuity of attention, and power of 
heart, indispensable to mental discipline and successful study, 
and that no greater calamity can befal the literature of the nation, 
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than the acquiescence of the community in a general experiment 
to unite the era of public education with that of public action. 

One other question and I have done. 

Should all the departments of instruction, male and female, 
from the infant school till the topstone is laid of the university 
be comprehended in one establishment—an extensive, whole- 
sale, intellectual manufactory? 

No system can well be so unwisely conducted as not to 
include some peculiar advantages as incidental to its arrange- 
ment, or so wisely planned as to exclude all defect, and con- 
centrate all the conceivable advantages of every scheme. A 
relative approximation to perfection is all which our earthly 
condition seems to admit. But passing over the difficulties 
of government, and exact instruction increasing with numbers 
and diversities of age and sex, and the liabilities to tempta- 
tion and indiscretion increasing as the power of exact vigi- 
lance declines, it is worthy of consideration, whether the 
health of the body and the energies of the mind will be as 
well secured by the monotony of the same location and the 
same society for eight or ten years, as might appertain to 
their more insulated condition, and the passing from one insti- 
tution to another. Whether each, for the time, should not be 
the whole world to its inmates; its rewards and penalties un- 
broken by comparison, with greater good or evil? A change of 
location during the several periods of an education, is favorable 
to health and extended acquaintance, and the cheerfulness, and 
elasticity, and effort inspired by distinct and manageable 
portions of time. Were the same patrons to endow a colony 
of institutions on the principles of divided labor, it would 
seem wise to give them a separate location, and to consign 
them to a distinct guardianship of trustees and faculty, instead 
of compressing all the heterogenous materials in one place. 

In the preceding remarks you have an epitome of the ma- 
ture thoughts of my mind on the subject of collegiate education 
and discipline. Opinions, which, environed as | am with cares 
and toils, nothing but a deep interest in the welfare of young 
men could have tempted me to put in order. This interest, 
coeval with my public life, and constant as the beatings of my 
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heart, has been augmented latterly by the perils of my coun- 
try, and the needed, powerful agency of young men in her 
preservation; especially of those whose cultivated intellect, 
and mental vigor, and correct principles, must soon be felt in 
her public councils, and exert a decisive influence upon her 
destiny. If our colleges and their inmates-perform their duty, 
they will be able to see to it that the republic receives no 
detriment: whatever indications of febrile and irregular action 
may appear in particular parts of the body politic, if the head 
be healthful, and the heart strong, these vital energies will 
forbid the encroachments of disease, and send the vigorous 
tide of health to all the extremities. 

But should our colleges become the sinecures of indolence, 
and ignorance, and mental impotency—the fountains of scep- 
ticism, and dissipation, and irreligion, and licentious liberty— 
they would send out through the land a pestiferous, disor- 
ganizing, inflammatory influence; and as in the French revo- 
lution, the fires from beneath, and the wrath from above, 
would unite in our punishment and desolation. 

That hatred of despotism, and those insurrectionary move- 
ments of volcanic power to throw off the incumbent mass in 
other countries, would in our country be turned against law 
and order, and terminate in anarchy and despotism. 

It must never be forgotten, that INsURRECTIONS AGAINST 
ARBITRARY POWER TEND TO LIBERTY, BUT INSURRECTIONS AGAINST 
LAW, TO DEspotism; and that all the tendencies of a republic are 
to the deterioration of efficient government, from the mutinous 
encroachments of the popular will upon law, as in monar- 
chies the tendencies are to despotism from the ascendency 
of aristocratic power. The one accumulates personal liberty 
till the restraints of law fail before it, and anarchy enters. The 
other accumulates and combines governmental influence and 
force till liberty falls in the streets, and equity cannot enter. 

This tendency of personal liberty to the subversion of laws, 
is with us, the epidemic of the day. The genius of our govern- 
ment has breathed a spirit of relaxation through all our sys- 
tems of education from the cradle upward. Instead of increas- 
ing the efficiency of early discipline and habits of subordination 
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through every form of social preparatory government, we have 
thrown the reins presumptuously upon the neck of childhood 
and youth, trusting to the efficiency of law to meet and curb 
and tame their fiery insubordination. In our contempt of 
the arbitrary inequalities of monarchical governments, our 
zeal has overacted to the overthrow of those constitutional 
distinctions of intelligence, and virtue, and authority, insepara- 
ble from the existence of well regulated society. 

Instead of environing the rising generations with parental 
vigilance and a mild efficient government, to qualify them by 
habit for coming responsibilities, we have blamed the severity 
of our fathers, and ridiculed their particularity, and in the 
supremacy of our wisdom, sent our children, ungoverned at 
home, to meet the responsibilities of the school, of the college, 
and of public life. And they, rocked to sleep in the nursery 
by the songs and eulogies of liberty, deem it an unseemly in- 
dignity to their native independence, to be compelled to obey, 
and their young republican blood makes insurrection, and the 
wise, weakhearted parent submits; hoping they will be ashamed 
of their conduct when they come to years of discretion—an 
era which few ungoverned children ever reach. The same 
unsubdued spirit of republican independence goes murmuring 
through the common school with oft repeated breakings out 
of a rebellious will. The academy sometimes conquers and 
sometimes is conquered—sometimes compromises, or concedes 
a truce; while in the college with increasing frequency it at- 
tempts the subjugation of the powers that be, to the popular 
will. 

In the meantime our patriotic politicians—and never was a 
nation blessed with such a multitude of them—have so long 
and so constantly assured the sovereign people of their power, 
and their own implicit subjection to them, that they have 
taken it into their heads to be above not only their servants, 
but above themselves—as acting by their own officers and 
their own laws; so that by the deceitful influence of our insti- 
tutions, that efficiency of government, and those habits of 
subordination, so indispensable to qualify us for spontaneous 
obedience to law, are fast failing; and the law is called to dis- 
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close its impotency to control a population from abroad and 
at home, furious in passion, haughty in pride, and indomitable 
in will. The result is, that in the absence of the power, and 
in contempt of the dignity of law, brawls and assaults and 
batteries, in high places and low, and duels, and assassinations, 
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and robberies, and conflagrations, and murders, and mobs, and 


treasons, and all the symptoms of a fast approaching dissolu- 
tion, begin to appear. 

The truth is, we are fast going down stream, with all the 
accelerating power of passion, wind and tide; AND UNLESS 
THE NATION CAN BE AWAKENED, WE SHALL GO 
DOWN. Who, then, will cry for help, and spread the sail, 
and ply the oar, to reach again the quiet moorings from which 
we have parted? I have indicated in this discourse the 
indispensable and powerful agency of the colleges of a repub- 
lic—the nurseries of despotism when perverted—but in a re- 
public the fountains of efficient liberty and unperverted 
equality, precluding patrician and plebeian division; the great 
amalgamaters of patriot blood, and patrons of youthful 
talent, and restrainers of national declension by the fresh 
material continually incorporated with the intellectual and 
governing energies of the nation, while they discipline the 
mind, and form the conscience, and imbue with virtue the 
heart, and prepare for intelligent decisive action, the chosen 
spirits of the coming generations. And O, if the youthful 
band in the colleges of our nation will but volunteer and 
adopt the suggestions of this discourse—clothing themselves 
with the power which disciplined mind and faithful study 
give, forming just conceptions of liberty and law, and setting 
examples of manly, spontaneous obedience to patriarchal 
sway—they can form as they pass out into all the relations of 
society a correct, conservatory public sentiment on the sub- 
ject of liberty and subordination. By associations, and by 
correspondence, and persevering systematic action, they, 
with the alumni, may enlighten and save the nation. 

Crowns and robes of royalty, and combinations of church 
and state we need not; and the invidious distinctions of a 
titled landed aristocracy we cannot endure. But more than 
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all the fictitious honors that cluster about royal majesty 
and aristocratical nobility, must be the homage of honor and. 
intelligent veneration with which we surround our laws and 
temples of justice—the life-blood of liberty, the shield of our 
protection, the arm of our power. 

The greatest practicable liberty lies on the perilous edge of 
a precipice—a yawning gulf beneath. And you, my young 
friends, and your compeers, are the chosen, youthful band 
which heaven has brought into being on this eventful day, to 
sec to it that no ruthless hand in the hour of our thoughtless 
security shall thrust us over. 

Therefore, admonished as I am, that my service of God . 
and my generation must ere long be closed, as the departing 
mother commits her loved ones to chosen guardians—I com- 
mit my country, young men, to you. Be watchful, and be 
faithful to yourselves, to your country, and your God; and let 
the motto, LIBERTY AND Law, in letters of fire blaze on the 
walls of every college in the land, and under the guidance of 
heaven, all will be well. 
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JOHN xvi. 32. 


I have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 


them now. 


Wuen Jesus had finished his publick ministry, and 
the hour approached, in which he ‘should depart 
out of this world unto the Father,’ he ‘devoted the 
small remains of his time to a more private instruc- 
tion of his disciples, and preparation for his own 
death.” As it became him to fulfil all righteous- 
ness, he sat down with the twelve, for the last time, 
to eat the Paschal supper. It was a solemn and 
affecting interview. It was the parting scene be- 
tween the compassionate Saviour, and those who 
had been the members of his family and the com- 
panions of his travels and his toils. Knowing their 
proneness to pride, he taught them humility and 
condescension, by an extraordinary and most sig- 
nificant act. Knowing their liability, amidst the 
cares of the world and the trials of life, to forget 
him, who had done and suffered so much for them, 
he instituted his Supper, as a perpetual memorial of 
his love, which was stronger than death. And 
knowing their weakness, ignorance and _ prejudices, 
he refrained from many things in his valedictory 
discourse, which it was important for them to know, 
but which they were, then, unable to bear. In this 
long and pathetick discourse, he gave them much in- 
struction; but left many things to be revealed to 
them by the Holy Spirit, whose inspiration they 
were soon to receive, and by whom they were to be 
guided into all truth. ‘J have yet many things to 
say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” ‘These 
words lead us, naturally, to enquire, 
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{. What the things were, which Christ had yet 
to say to his disciples? And, 

1], Why they could not then bear them ? 

1, What were the things, which Christ had yet to 
say to his disciples ? 

Ta prepare the way for a satisfactory answer to 
this enquiry, it seems necessary, 

First, To mention some things, which could not. 
be included in those, which Christ had yet to say 
to his disciples. Though he had many things to 
say unto them; yet there were many things which 
he had not to say, at that late hour. These last, 
we may comprehend under two heads : 

1. Nothing, which was recorded in the Scriptures 
of the Old Testament, remained to be said by Christ. 
In the various discourses, which, during his publick 
ministry, he had delivered m the hearing of his dis- 
ciples, he had recognized the divine authority of 
the Old Testament. He had frequently explained 
the doctrines and inculcated the duties of the in- 
spired writers, and appealed to the predictions of 
the prophets, in proof of his divine mission. He 
neyer intimated, that any truth, or duty, or predic- 
tion, recorded in the Old Testament, was to be con- 
cealed, either from his disciples, or others. Instead 
of this, he enjoined it upon all his hearers, to study 
the sacred writings, not excepting any part of them. 
He said, *‘ Search the Scriptures; for in them ye 
think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 
testify of me.” The apostle says, with reference 
to the Old Testament, ‘* Whatsoever things were 
written aforetime, were written for our learning.”— 
And, indeed, it is absurd to suppose that any thing, 
contained in a revelation to men, is to be concealed 
from them. <‘ ‘those things which are revealed, 
said Moses to the Israelites, belong unto us and to 
our children, forever.” 

It is not, therefore, to be supposed, that Christ 
considered his disciples as unable to bear any truth, 
or duty, or prediction, found on the pages of the 
Old ‘Testament. 
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2. Nothing, which Christ had taught himself, 
either in his publick or private discourses, remained 
to be said to his disciples. Surely he could not 
have to say, what he had already said. 1t should 
be kept in mind, that the observation in our text, 
was made in the very last discourse, which our 
Lord held with his disciples, previously to his cru- 
cifixion. Nothing, therefore, found in his discours- 
es, as reported by the evangelists, could be included 
among the things which he7forbore to say to his 
disciples, on account of their inability to bear them. 
Though he had still many things to say; yet he 
had already said many things, which he thought his 
disciples able to bear, or he would not have said 
them. 

In his publick discourses, he had taught the doc- 
trine of the sacred ‘Trinity. He asserted his own 
Divinity, when he said, “1 and my Father are one— 
Before Abraham was, I am”—and—*« All men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.” 
He taught the Divinity of the Holy Spirit, by attri- 
buting regeneration to his agency, and by represen- 
ting blasphemy against Him, as unpardonable. He 
ascribed Divinity to each Person in the Godhead, 
when he commanded baptism to be administered, 
in the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost. 

Christ had taught the doctrine of the universal 
Providence, or Agency of God. In his sermon on 
the mount, he represented the Providence of God 
as extending to the falling of a sparrow, and the hairs 
of the head. He represented the agency of God 
as concerned in the holiness of men, when he 
spake of believers as born of God: and he repre- 
sented the agency of God as equally concerned in the 
sinfulness of men, when he applied to the unbeliey- 
ing Jews the prophecy of Isaiah, ‘Make the heart 
of this people fat,” &c. and when he said, that his 
‘Father had hid the things pertaining to his king- 
dom from the wise and prudent.’ 

Christ had taught the Consistency between the 
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decrees of God, and the free moral agency of man. 
He said, “Truly the Son of Man goeth as it was 
determined ; but wo unto that man by whom he is 
betrayed!” and again, “It must needs be that 
offences come ; but wo to that man by whom the 
offence cometh !” 

He had taught the total moral depravity of man- 
kind by nature. He represented men as having, 
by nature, an evil heart, from which proceed evil. 
actions only. He said, ‘‘ A corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit—an evil man, out of the evil trea- 
sure of the heart, bringeth forth evil things.” He 
told his impenitent hearers, that ‘ they had not the 
love of God in them, and that they were children 
of the Devil.’ 

He had taught, that, in regeneration or conver- 
sion, men are both dependant and active. He said, 
«‘ No man can come to me except the Father who 
hath sent me draw him—Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy laden—Him that cometh to 
me, | will in no wise cast out.” 

Christ had taught the doctrine of personal election. 
He often spake of an elect number of mankind ; 
whom it was impossible fatally to deceive. He 
said, ‘Many are called, but few are chosen.” 
And he spake of a certain number, whom he called 
his sheep, whom the Father had given him in eter- 
nity, and to whom he would give eternal life. 

Christ had taught the duty of exercising disinter- 
ested love. He declared this to be the requirement 
of the divine Law. He showed, that true love is 
impartial, extending to enemies, as well as to bene- 
factors. And he commanded his followers to love 
one another, as he had loved them. 

To name no more, Christ had taught the doctrine 
of endless punishment. He said that persevering 
unbelievers should not see life; that it had been 
good for Judas if he had not been born; and that 
those who will be found on his left hand at the day 
of judgment, shall go away into everlasting punish- 
ment. 
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All these and many other similar things, Christ 
had openly preached. None of these, therefore, 
were among the things, which, at the close of his 
ministry, he had yet to say to his disciples. 

Having thus shown what Christ had already said 
to his disciples ; it is more easy, 

Secondly, ‘To ascertain the many things which he 
had yet to say unto them, when he spake the words 
of our text. As he would not have opportunity 
to say these things personally, being on the 

oint of leaving the world; he promised his disci- 
ples, that they should be communicated by the 
Holy Spirit, whom he would send unto them, after 
his ascension to heaven. ‘+ Howbeit, when he, the 
spirit of truth, is come, he will guide you into all 
truth: for he shall not speak of himself; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he speak: and he 
will show you thingsto come. He shall glorify me: 
for he shall receive of mine, and shall show it unto 
you.” ‘The many things, therefore, which Christ 
had yet to say, were those things, which the apos- 
tles, after his death, were inspired to teach, in addi- 
tion to what he had taught himself, during his per- 
sonal ministry. Here, then, it may be observed, 

1. That the abolition of the ceremonial law, was 
one of the many things, which Christ had yet to 
say. Ashe was “made under the law;” so the 
ceremonial law remained in force, until his death. 
During his life, he strictly observed, and required 
his followers to observe all the rites and ceremo- 
nies, enjoied by’ the Mosaick ritual. He was cir- 
cumcised, attended the services of the temple, and 
ate the Passover with his disciples. He gave this 
direction to the leper, whom he cleansed, “ Go 
thy way, show thyself to the priest, and offer for 
thy cleansing those things which Moses comman- 
ded.” While he rejected the oral traditions and 
superstitious ablutions of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
he enjoined obedience to whatever they required, 
in accordance with the law of Moses. “ The 
Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat : all there- 
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fore, whatsoever they bid you observe, that obsetve 
and do.” He said nothing, during his personal 
ministry, respecting the abolition of the ceremoni- 
allaw. ‘This he left for his apostles, guided by his 
Spirit, to teach, after his departure. Accordingly, 
soon after his ascension, the apostles decided, in the 
council at Jerusalem, that it was no longer neces- 
sary to be circumcised and keep the law of Moses. 
. And to the Colossians Paul writes, ‘Let no man, 
therefore, judge you in meat, or in drink, or in re- 
spect of an holy day, or of the new moon, or of 
the sabbath day ; which are a shadow of things to 
come, but the body is of Christ.” 

2. The removal of the partition between Jews and 
Gentiles, was one of the many things, which Christ 
had yetto say. This naturally followed the aboli- 
tion of the ceremonial law, which not only typified 
things to come, but drew a line of separation be- 
tween the Israelites, and all other nations. Christ, 
however, during his ministry, gave no intimation of 
the removal of this wall of partition. He came 
unto fis own, his own nation and kindred. His la- 
bours were bestowed upon the Jews. And when 
he sent forth his twelve disciples to preach, he said, 
“Go not into the way of the Gentiles, and into any 
city of the Samaritans enter ye not: but go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” That the 
distinction between Jews and Gentiles, was to be 
annulled, under the Christian dispensation, is a 
truth, which Christ left to be communicated by his 
Spirit, after his ascension. It was soon thus com- 
municated, and is clearly stated by the apostle, in 
his epistle to the Ephesians: “ But now in Christ 
Jesus, ye who sometimes were far off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. For he is our peace, 
who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us; having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of 
commandments contained in ordinances; for to 
make in himself of twain one new man, so making 
peace.” 
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_ 3. Several things relating to the Priesthood of 
Christ, wete among the many, which he had yet to 
say to his disciples. He had said comparatively 
little, and that obscurely, during his ministry, re- 
Specting his mediatorial office and the vicarious 
sacrifice, which he was about to make of himself. 
He had simply told his disciples, that the Jews 
would kill him, and that he came to give his life a 
ransom for many. He never dwelt upon this sub- 
ject ; but left many things concerning it, to be un- 
folded to his apostles, by the spirit of inspiration, 
after liis death should be accomplished at Jerusalem. 
Accordingly, we find it not only recorded in the 
Acts, that he was delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, and by wicked 
hands crucified and slain, but clearly declared in the 
epistles of the apostles that he died for the ungodly, 
gave himself a ransom for all, and is set forth by 
God, as a propitiation, through faith in his blood ; 
that He might be just, and the justifier of him, 
who believeth in Jesus. But, more especially in 
the epistle to the Hebrews, the fulfilling of the 
typical sacrifices of the law, in the one offering of 
Christ, and the peculiar nature and efficacy of his 
' Priesthood and vicarious sufferings, are clearly 
illustrated. We are there taught, that Christ has 
an unchangeable Priesthood, and that, by offering up 
himself once, he made such an atonement, that he 
is able to save to the uttermost, those, who come to 
God by him. . 

4. Many things respecting the spiritual nature of 
Christ’s kingdom, are among those, which he had 
yet to say to his disciples. He had incidentally ob- 
served, on occasion of Peter’s zeal to defend him 
with the sword, that his kingdom was not of this 
world ; and had told his disciples, that the kingdom 
of God was within them: but these brief observa- 
tions gave them but an obscure and imperfect notion 
of the spiritulity of his kingdom. He left it for the 
Holy Spirit, after his departure, to teach his disci- 
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ples, that in Christ Jesus, neither circumcision 
availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith 
that worketh by love; that the kingdom of God is 
not meat and drink, but righteousness and peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost; and that believers, « as 
lively stones, are built up a spiritual house, a holy 
priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices accepta- 
ble to God by Jesus Christ.” I may add, 

5. That most of the predictions contained in the 
New Testament, are among the many things, which 
Christ had yet to say to his disciples. He uttered 
but few predictions, in either his private or publick 
discourses; and these relate, principally, to the 
traitorous conduct of Judas, and to the circumstan- 
ces of his own death and resurrection. He foretold 
but little, that was to take place after his ascension, 
besides the destruction of Jerusalem andthe tem- 
ple. He left the disclosure of future scenes and 
events, relating to the church and the world, chiefly 
to the inspiration of the Great Comforter, the Holy 
Spirit, whom he sent to his apostles, after his ex- 
altation. It was reserved for Paul to predict the 
rise and progress of the Man of Sin. But to the 
beloved disciple, John, was committed « the reve- 
lation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him, to 
show unto his servants things which must short- 
ly come to pass.” In the isle that is called Patmos, 
he saw and described those visions, which symboli- 
cally represent the great events, relating to the 
kingdom of Christ, through the dark ages of Anti- 
christian oppression, to the luminous period of the 
Millennium, and from that period, to the end of the 
world. 

Having thus endeavoured, in answer to our first 
enquiry, to show what were the many things, which 
Christ had yet to say to his disciples; the way is 
prepared to enquire, 

II. Why his disciples could not then bear them ? 

It could not have been, because they were unre- 
conciled to the truth. Judas was not present, 
when the words of our text were spoken. He had 
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received the sop, and at the instigation of Satan, 
was gone out to betray his Lord. The Eleven, 
who remained, were, what they professed to be, 
real friends of Christ. Their faith was a true and 
living faith, including that charity, or love, which 
rejoiceth in the truth. Between holiness of heart 
and truth, there never was and never can be any 
real opposition. It is not to be supposed, that it 
was owing to the state of their hearts, that the dis- 
ciples could not bear the things, which Jesus had 
yet to say. It might be owing to various causes, 
such as the following: 

1. The weakness of the disciples, might render 
them unable to bear some of the many things which 
Christ had to say. Their natural affections were 
tender and easily overcome, ‘The partial disclo- 
sure, which Christ had already made of future 
events respecting himself and them, deeply affected 
them: Which led him to remark, “ Because I have 
said these things unto you, sorrow hath filled your 
hearts.” It was soon after this, during Christ’s 
agony in the garden, that three of them, oppressed 
with grief, were found asleep: Which led him again 
to remark, ‘‘ The spirit indeed is willing, but the 
flesh is weak.” 

Such being the natural weakness of the disciples, 
had our Lord disclosed to them, at once, all that he 
afterwards revealed, by his Providence and his 
Spirit, respecting the circumstances, the design, and 
the consequences of his sufferings and death; 
there is reason to think, that they would have been 
overwhelmed with the prospect, and would have 
sunk under the pressure and poignancy of their feel- 
ings. Hence Jesus, being ‘ touched with the feel- 
ing of their infirmities,’ spared their sympathy and 
sorrow, and postponed many things, to be gradual- 
ly revealed, either by the course of events, or by 
the suggestions of the Holy Spirit. ’ 

2. The ignorance of the disciples, might render 
them unable to bear many of the things, which 
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Christ had yet tosay. They were illiterate fisher- 
men and mechanicks. They had read only the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, which taught the 
gospel in types, shadows and predictions : and even. 
these they had probably read, accompanied by the 
glosses and annotations of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees. They had not yet received the Spirit of 
inspiration. Ard though they had been two or 
three years in the school of Christ; yet they had 
learned, comparatively, but fow of the things pertain- 
ing to his kingdom, and were unable to comprehend 
many things, which were afterwards,very plain tothem, 
and are now familiarly understood even by babes in 
Christ. When our Lord, in one of his discourses, rep- 
resented himself, asthe living bread, which came down 
from heaven, which men must eat in order to have 
eternal life; they could not understand him, and 
said, “This is a hard saying; who can hear it?” 
‘They could not perceive the necessity, nor compre- 
hend the design of Christ’s death. When he first 
intimated to them, that he should suffer and die at 
Jerusalem, Peter exclaimed, “ Be it far from. thee, 
Lord: this shall not be unto thee.” And when, in 
his last conversation with them, he said, ** A little 
while, and ye shall not see me; and again a little 
while, and ye shall see me; because I go to the 
Father;”? they were unable to understand his mean- 
ing: ‘“ What is this that he saith? A little while? 
We cannot tell what he saith.” 

Since such was the comparative ignorance of 
the disciples, it was necessary that the things, per- 
taining to the kingdom of the Messiah, should be 
unfolded to them gradually, as they were able to 
understand and receive them. Their minds were 
hike an eye, which has recently been couched, 
and which would be dazzled and darkened by the 
bright rays of the meridian sun. Their organs of 
vision were only capable of ‘seeing through a glass 
darkly. As they had so imperfectly understood 
what Christ had already said to them ; it is obvi- 
us, that they were still less prepared to receive, 
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what he had yet to say, until their views should 
be enlarged, and their knowledge of spiritual things 
increased. Hence the divine Teacher developed 
the things of his kingdom before them, in order; 
beginning with the most simple and easy, and pro- 
ceeding to the more complex and difficult, as their 
understandings, by use, became more and more Cap- 
able of discerning spiritual things. I add, 

3. The prepossessions of the disciples, rendered 
them unable to bear many things, which Christ had 
to say. Their early education, the discourses they 
had heard in the synagogue, and the conversation 
they had held with their countrymen, all tended to 
prepossess their minds with the notion of the Jewish 
doctors, respecting the character of the Messiah, the 
design of his advent, and the nature of his kingdom. 
They had been led to expecta temporal prince, who 
would literally sit upon the throne of David, lead 
their armies, subdue their enemies, and raise their 
nation to unrivalled splendour and power. Hence 
they were so much inclined to. make Jesus a 
king, and to ask that they might sit on his right hand 
and on his left, in his kingdom. This rendered them 
slow of heart to understand and believe what the 
prophets had written respecting the humiliation, suf- 
ferings, and death of the Messiah. It was not tilk 
after his crucifixion, that they could plainly perceive 
the gracious design of his incarnation, the moral ne- 
cessity of his death, and the spiritual nature of his 
kingdom. And even then, it required a vision from 
heaven, to convince them, that the “middle wall of 
partition,” between their nation and others, was bro- 
ken down. 

While the minds of the disciples were filled with 
these preconceived notions, it is easy to see, that 
they must have been unprepared to receive what 
Christ had to say, respecting either his Priesthood, 
or the abolition of the Ceremonial Law, or the nat- 
ure, progress, depression, and final triumph of his 
Church. Hence he reserved these things to be made 
known to them, as they should be able to bear them, 
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by the Divine teachings of the Holy Spirit, whom he 
was about to send unto them from the Father, to 
guide them into all truth. 


INFERENCES. 


1. It may be inferred from this subject, that it was 
not the sole object of Christ’s mission from heaven, 
to teach mankind the truths of religion. Nicodemus 
acknowledged, that he was a teacher come from God: 
and he said himself, that he came into the world, to 
bear witness to the truth. He did bear witness to. 
the truth of both natural and revealed religion, and 
taught, more or less explicitly, the leading doctrines 
of the gospel. But, if it had been his sole, or prin- 
cipal object, to teach mankind; is it not reasonable to 
suppose, that he would have completed the system 
of evangelical truth, and not have left so many things 
to be taught by his apostles after his departure? 

The grand object of Christ’s mission from heaven, 
is stated by the apostle to Timothy: “ This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners.” 
His principal errand into the world, was to give his 
life a ransom for many—to die, the just for the un- 
just. ‘To teach men the truth, he needed only to be 
an inspired man; but to become the propitiation for 
the sins of the world, he needed to be, what he was, 
‘¢ God manifest in the flesh.” 

2. If Christ left many things to be revealed by his 
apostles, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit; then 
the instructions, found in the Acts, Epistles, and Rev- 
elation, ate to be considered as the words of Christ, 
and of Divine authority, as much as those, found in 
the Gospels. The apostles, in their writings, were 
inspired by the Spirit sent unto them from the Father, 
to communicate to the churches, the many things, 
which their Lord left unsaid, when he left the world. 
In point of Divine authority, therefore, there is no 
distinction to be made, between the gospels, and the 
subsequent parts of the New Testament. “That a 
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truth, taught in the epistles, is not found in the gos< 
pels, is no reason why we should not. believe it: nor 
are we under less obligation to obey a precept deliv- 
ered by an apostle, than to obey one which came 
from the lips of Christ himself.” And to reject any 
part of the Acts, Epistles, or Revelation, is as really 
deistical, as to reject any part of the four Evangelists. 

3. We may infer from what has been said, that there 
is a material difference, between revealing new truths, 
and teaching those, which have been already revealed. 
In revealing new truths, the Spirit of inspiration is at 
liberty to choose his own time and way, and to dis- 
close a part, and conceal a part, as he sees, in his 
infinite wisdom, that men are able to receive and 
profitably improve more or less of his Divine commu- 
nications. Many things were concealed from the 
Patriarchs, which were revealed to Moses ; many. 
things were concealed from Moses and the Israelites, 
which were revealed to the disciples by Christ, while 
he was with them; and many things were concealed 
from the disciples, which were revealed to the Apos- 
tles, after their Lord’s ascension. God knows what 
his people can bear; and so much, and no more, he. 
is pleased to reveal. 

But the case is widely different with those, whose 
office it is to explain and inculcate truths already re- 
vealed. It is not at their option, what truths they 
shall teach, and what they shall conceal. They are 
limited by the sacred scriptures; and it is at their 
peril, if they go beyond the word of the Lord, to say 
more or less. All that God has seen fit to reveal, 
belongs to their hearers; and to withhold any part, 
under pretence that the people are not able to bear 
it, is to defraud them, and to set up human prudence 
above the wisdom of God. 

All the discretion, which the teachers of revealed 
truth have a right to use, relates to the order, in which 
the doctrines and duties of revelation shall be exhi- 
bited, and not to the number of them, which shall be 
exhibited, or concealed. In teaching those, who are 
very ignorant, and “ unskilful in the word of right- 
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cousness,” it is proper to begin with “ the first prin- 
ciples of the Oracles of God;” as in teaching any 
other science, the simplest and plainest things should 
be first advanced. Hence Paul, in his epistle to the 
Corinthians, who had but just emerged from the 
darkness of Paganism, and were still mere ** babes 
in Christ,” says, «1 have fed you with milk, and not 
with meat; for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, 
neither yet now are ye able.” Instead of teaching 
these converted heathens, who were so ignorant of 
revealed religion, ‘things hard to be understood,” 
respecting the rites, ceremonies and types of the Old 
Testament, or the predictions of the New; he began 
with teaching them the native and total depravity of 
man, the special influences of the Spirit in regenera- 
tion, the disinterested nature of that true love, which 
is the essence of repentance and faith, the election of 
grace, and the perseverance of the saints. But, 
though he began with first principles, yet he did not 
step there; for he told the Ephesians, who had also 
been Pagans, but had learned more of the Gospel, and 
become able to bear “strong meat,” that ‘he had not 
shunned to declare unto them all the counsel of God,’ 

4 From what the disciples, who heard Christ 
preach, could bear, we may infer what Christians can 
bear, at this day. ‘The disciples could bear all that 
had been revealed in the Old Testament, and all that 
Christ taught them, during his life. For the same 
reason, Christians can now bear all that is revealed 
in the New Testament, as well as the Old. Christ- 
ians, at this day, can bear more than the primitive 
disciples could: for if they have not more of that 
“charity which rejoiceth in the truth,’ they have more 
of that light which enables them to see and under- 
stand it. Christians are just as well able, now, to 
bear the many things, which Christ has communicat- 
ed by his Spirit, since his ascension to heaven, as 
the ‘disciples were, to bear what he said to them, 
during his abode with them upon earth. What, 
then, must Charity herself think of those professed 
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Christians, who cannot bear so. much as the disci- 
ples could °—who cannot bear the doctrines, which 
Christ taught with his own mouth, nor the first prin- 
ciples of either the Old or New Testament? Must she 
not conclude, though it be even Weeping, that they 
‘have not received the love of the truth, that they 
may be saved? ? 

5. We may infer, from what has been said, the 
great difference between the disciples of Christ, and 
those unbelievers who had heard him preach, as to 
their inability of bearing what he had to say; and 
that, in two respects: 

First. The inability of the disciples, to bear what 
Christ had to say, was natural. It consisted in the 
weakness of their affections, their ignorance of truth, 
and the prejudices of their education. But, the ina- 
bility of unbelievers to bear, what Christ taught, was 
moral. It consisted in the opposition of their hearts 
to the truth. They hated. the light, and would not 
come to the light, lest their deeds should be reproved. 
Hence Christ said to them, “‘ Why do ye not under- 
stand my speech? Even because ye cannot hear my 
word °” 

Secondly. The disciples could bear many things. 
They could bear all the doctrines of Moses and 
the Prophets, and all the personal instructions of 
Christ. But unbelievers could bear no doctrine, 
which they understood. When Christ explained the 
commandments, they thought he went too far; be- 
cause he represented them as requiring disinterested. 
love, which extends to the evil, as well as the good ; 
to enemies, as well as friends. When he explained 
the doctrine of moral depravity, they thought he car- 
ried it too far ; because he showed, that an evil heart 
rendersall one’s actions evil. When he declared 
his own Divinity, they accused him of blasphemy. 
And when he taught the doctrine of Divine sover- 
eignty, the whole synagogue were filled with wrath. 

6. It is a false inference from the words of Christ 
in our text, that the ministers of the gospel should 
3 
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forbear to preach certain doctrines, because the peo- 
ple hate to hear them. It was not because the dis- 
ciples hated any truth, that they could not bear many 
things, which Christ had to say. They loved every 
truth, which they were capable of perceiving and 
understanding. ‘Those were unbelievers and enemies 
to Christ, who hated the gracious words which he 
uttered. Those, who cannot bear certain revealed 
truths, because they hate to hear them, are under a 
criminal inability, which gives them no claim to in- 
dulgence. They are most offended, not with those 
things, which the disciples could not bear, but with 
those, which they could bear, and which Christ had 
taught them, during his personal ministry. It does 
not appear, that our Lord ever refrained from preach- 
ing any doctrine, because his hearers hated it: Nor 
did his Apostles: Nor ought you, 

Dear Sir, who are about to be set for the defence 
of the gospel in this place. As we trust that Christ 
has called you to the work of the ministry, by fur- 
nishing you with gifts and gracés, and kindling in 
your heart an ardent desire to serve God in the gos- 
pel of his Son; it will, henceforth, be your duty, and 
we doubt not, your endeavour, as plainly and fully as 
possible, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
All that is revealed in the scriptures of truth, may be 
considered as comprehended in the gospel; for every 
fact, doctrine, duty, promise, threat and prediction, 
recorded in the Bible, is connected, more or less in- 
timately, with the eternal purpose, which God pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord. In order, therefore, 
to preach the gospel fully, you must declare all the 
revealed counsel of God. ‘The Spirit of inspiration 
has decided, what truths it is profitable for men to 
know, by revealing them in his word. And there is 
no reason why you should keep back any thing that 
is profitable. Saints can already bear all ie doc- 
trines of the Bible ; for their hearts are established 
with grace. And it is important to sinners, to be 
taught the whole truth, whether they will hear or 
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forbear ; for they must know it all, sooner or [ater, 
and must receive the love of it in time, or be misera- 
hle in eternity. If they ever have genuine repent- 
ance, it will be to the acknowledging of the truth: 
if they ever have saving faith, they will believe the 
truth with the heart: and if they are ever sanctified 
by the Holy Spirit, it will be through the truth,. 
which is after godliness. 'They may be impressed 
and agitated, and even awakened and alarmed; but 
they will never be convinced of sin, tll, through the 
medium of Divine truth, they obtain a just view of 
God, and of themselves. It is therefore, as impor- 
tant that you should fully preach the gospel to them, 
as it is, that they should become wise unto salvation. 
They are as well able to bear all the doctrines of the 
Bible, now, as you have any reason to expect they 
ever will be; for they have long heard the peculiar 
doctrines of the gospel explained and proved, with 
singular perspicuity and power; and, indeed, all the 
inability which they and others are under, of bearing 
those doctrines, lies in their love of error, and aver- 
sion to the truth. . 

If the time should ever come, when they will not 
endure sound doctrine ; still, if you continue to in- 
struct them in meekness, God may, peradventure, 
give them repentance to the acknowledging of the 
truth. If, like your predecessor, and like Paul, you 
continue to speak the truth in love, and use great 
plainness of speech; you will approve yourself to 
God, edify his people, and commend yourself to the 
consciences even of those, who may become your 
enemies because you tell them the truth. Thus do- 
ing, you may be assured, that your labour will not be 
in vain in the Lord. As many as were ordained to 
eternal life, will believe, and you will be unto God 
a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and 
in them that perish. 

If we did not believe that God hears prayer, and 
governs the hearts of men; we should not know how 
to account for that train of events, which has led to 
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the pleasing solemnities, in which we have the hap- 
piness to engage, this day. That this large Church 
and Parish, whose very privileges exposed them, 
above most others, to the danger of division, should, 
with such unanimity, fix their eyes and their hearts 
upon one, to take the oversight of them in the Lord ; 
will be viewed, by many, as matter of gratitude and 
praise; and by none, more feelingly, than by him, 
who has so long broken to this Church the bread of 
life, and watched for the souls of this people, as one 
who must give account. I should not do justice to 
my own feelings, nor, | apprehend, to those of my 
Brethren, did I not ask leave, 

VENERABLE Sir, to mingle our devout thanks- 
givings with yours, on this joyful occasion.— 
Blessed be God, that you live to see this day ; 
and that while viewing your departure as at 
hand, you may commit your beloved Charge, to 
one, who, you see reason to hope, will care for them, 
and feed them with knowledge and understanding. 
It is our hearts’ desire, that he may be instrumental 
in the hand of God, of leading at least as many of 
this dear people to heaven, as you are about to follow 
thither; and that there, both he that hath planted, 
and he that watereth, may finally rejoice together, 
in the presence of Him who giveth the increase, and 
to whom belongs all the glory. 


Brethren and Friends of this Congregation, 


This is an interesting occasion to us all, and espe- 
cially to you. Rejoice you may; but it should be 
with trembling. If our young Brother, to whom 
your choice has been directed, should prove for you, 
what we hope he will, a good Minister of Jesus 
Christ, and should plainly and faithfully preach that 
very Gospel, which you have so long heard ; he will 
be either a savour of life unto life, or of death unto 
death, to your immortal souls. Take heed, therefore, 
how you hear. Let nothing induce you to depart 
from the practice, long so observable here, of re- 
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specting and supporting your Minister, and of at- 
tending constantly on his ministrations. Hear him 
with candour, and treat him with kindness, that he 
may be with you without fear; so long as he work- 
eth the work of the Lord. Expect neither too much, 
nor too little, from him: Expect not that he will 
produce such sermons as you have been accustomed 
to hear, without much study, or that he will do less, 
than inculcate ad/ the doctrines and duties of the Gos- 
pel. Never tempt him to neglect study, or to deviate 
from the Oracles of God, to say more or less. Ney- 
er give him occasion for the question, “« Where is the 
blessedness ye spake of’? But the more abundantly 
he manifests his love to you, by his doctrine, reproof, 
correction and instruction in righteousness; let him 
be the more beloved. Brethren, cease not to pray 
for him, and for all who hear him. And let me sol- 
emnly remind you, men and brethren, that in pro- 
portion to the light and advantages, which you have 
enjoyed, or may still enjoy, are and will be your ob- 
ligations to embrace and obey the Gospel, and grow 
in knowledge and in grace. See, then, that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God in vain. , 
I close with putting this scrious question to this 
whole assembly, Can you bear the words of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which He either uttered himself, or 
inspired his servants to publish in his name ?—Re- 
member, that He hath said, “ He that rejecteth me, 
and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth 
him: the word that 1 have spoken, the same shalt 
judge him in the last day.” Amen. 


THE CHARGE, 


BY REV. NATHANAEL EMMONS, D. D. 


Le 


Dear Srr—More than fifty years ago, while 


y standing near this memorable spot, was consecrat- 


is 


ed to the pastoral office over the Church and reh- 
gious Society in this place, by my then l’athers and 
Brethren in the ministry, who have long since fin- 
ished their course, and gone the way of all the earth. 
A vivid recollection of those past scenes and events 
awakens the most serious, the most painful, and the 
most grateful reflections,anticipations, and emotions 
in my breast, on this affecting occasion. ‘Though I 
have very frequently attended the usual solemnities 
of an ordination ; yet this, in which I am appointed 
to bear a part, is to me, in many-respects, the most 
solemn and interesting one, that I ever attended in 
the long course of my protracted life. I never read 
of but one man, who was ever placed ina situation 
more-simiar, more striking, or more impressive than 
mine, at this present moment; and I hope I do feel, 
in some measure, as Aaron felt, when Moses, at the 
divine command, took him and Eleazar his son up to 
mount Hor, in the sight of all the congregation of 
Israel, on the day of his death; and there stripped 
off his sacerdotal robes, and put them upon Eleazar 
his son, and his successor in the most holy and sa- 
cred office on earth. ‘This instance, dear Sir, is 
instructive to us both. It tells me, that I must 
soon die ; but it supposes that you may yet live many 
years; and in that case, admonishes you to fill my 


* A jittle valley a few rods distant from the present meeting-house, where 
the speaker and his two predecessors were ordained. 
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place properly, and to supply my deficiencies in the 
great work, which I have forever relinquished. 
Although you have gone through the usual course 
of collegiate studies, and enjoyed the instructions of a 
master of didactic and scientific theology; yet you 
wil feel the propriety, that days and years should 
speak, and lend a docile ear to the friendly and ad- 
monitory advice and charge of this venerable Coun- 
cil, though addressed to you by my feeble ee 
Take heed to the ministry which thou hast re- 
ceived of the Lord, that thou fulfil it. This weighty 
work, in all its branches, comprises not only great 
and important, but very various, difficult, and nu- 
merous duties; which ought to be discharged with 
sincerity, constancy, and fidelity; and which cannot 
be discharged in this manner, without strict order, 
regularity, and punctuality, in dividing and appro- 
priating certain seasons, days and hours to the par- 
ticular studies and services of the pastoral office. 
Some seem to imagine that ministers have much 
leisure time On their hands; but the truth is, no men 
ought to prize every scrap of time more highly, nor 
improve it more diligently. A minister, by the pru- 


. dent improvement of time, may sve many years in 


the course of life, which those who are idle misspend 
and abuse. Read the lives of Henry, Doddridge, 
and Edwards, and follow their example of seizing 
and employing every fragment of time in some ap- 
propriate duty of their sacred calling. Be master 
of yourself, and let no trifling occurrence divert you 
from a steady and regular prosecution of your good 
resolutions and well-concerted purposes. Read the 
Bible seriously, and practically, and impartially com- 


pare your own character with the character of 


Christ, of the Apostles, and of the primitive beliey- 
ers, in order to try the nature of your religious affec- 
tions, and obtain the full assurance of being a child 
of God and heir of eternal life. Noman can be a 
sincere follower, and much less a sincere minister 
of Christ, without imbibing his meek, humble, and 
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benevolent spirit, and living agreeably to his holy 
and exemplary life. Ifyou should ever decline in 
vital piety, your decline will begin in the neglect, or 
careless performance of secret prayer. No one ever 
ptactised secret prayer so frequently, so sincerely, 
and so fervently as Christ did, while he lived and 
preached the gospel in this evil and ensnaring world. 
Follow his example, and when thou prayest, enter 
into thy closet; and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father, which is in secret; and thy 
Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly. 

- Follow Christ’s example, not only in his secret 
devotions, but in his private and public life. He 
has, by example, taught his ministers how to conduct 
at all times, in all places, and in all circles, in which 
duty requires them to appear and act. He has 
taught them how to visit and converse with stupid 
and anxious sinners, as well as with desponding and 
joyful saints. He has also taught them how to dis- 
charge the higher, more difficult, and more impor- 
tant duties of their sacred office ; in which they 
need to be as wise as serpents, harmless as doves, 
and bold as lions. Christ was the most plain, the 
most doctrinal, and, of course, the most practical 
preacheyy that ever delivered the messages of God 
to meng Remember, reverend Sir, that this is the 
most interesting day to you, that you have ever seen, 
or probably you ever will see in the course of life: 
it is the day of your public, solemn consecration of 
yourself to the service of Christ, in preparing im- 
mortal souls, in this place, for their future and eter- 
nal destiny. It will, in some measure, if not in a 
great measure, depend upon your pastoral care, 
instruction, and fidelity, whether they shall be holy 
or unholy, happy or/miserable, through their inter- 
minable existence. hile this amazing prospect 
opens to your view, duty tells you to answer Christ 
as he answered the call of his Father, “ Here am I, 
send me,” as thy instrument in forming the vessels 
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of mercy and the vessels of wrath, and in accom- 
plishing the purposes of thine unsearchable wisdom 
and sovereign grace. Preach then the preaching 
which Christ bids you, in a plain language and in a 
plain method, which every one can understand, must 
feel, and cannot forget. Declare all the counsel of 
God, without ambiguity and without reserve. Ex- 
hibit in lucid order, connexion and harmony, all the 
doctrines which God has revealed in his word, and 
which he designed should be preached to men, to 
make them wise unto salvation. Demonstrate the 
existence and attributes of the Supreme Being. 
Prove the necessity, the authenticity, the plenary 
inspiration, and the powerful, but not omnipotent, 
influence of the scriptures of truth. Be a revival 
preacher, but never imagine that you can make re- 
vivals whenever and wherever you please ; never- 
theless, when you see the fields white already to 
harvest, and hear the sound of a going in the tops 
of the mulberry trees, then bestir yourself, and be a 
faithful and zealous worker together with God, in 
building up his kingdom and promoting the pros- 
perity of Kionet 

Watch over the flock committed to your care, and 
guard them against wolves in sheep’s clothing. Op- 
pose, refute, and if possible, convince, all gainsay- 
ers, heretics, and errorists; and earnestly contend 
for the faith which was once delivered ‘unto the 
saints. Adopt pure Congregationalism as the only 
scriptural mode of ecclesiastical order and discipline 
in the Christian Church. Administer baptism to 
none but visible believers and their infant offspring. 
Break the sacramental bread to none, but those who 
appear, in the eye of Christian charity, the subjects 
of saving grace. 

_ Meditate upon these things; give thyself wholly 
to them, that thy profiting may appear to all. Grow 
in grace, and in the knowledge of the profound 
doctrines and plain duties of the gospel, that you 
may answer the just expectations of your most judi- 
cious and pious hearers. Study to shew thyself 
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approved of God, a workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing and faithfully applying 
the word of truth to all the various characters of 
both saints and sinners; that the blood of souls may 
not be found in the skirts of your garment. 

We now charge thee, therefore, before God, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and the dead at his appearing, and before the elect 
angels, who are attentive and deeply interested 
spectators of the present solemn scenes, to take heed 
unto thyself, and unto thy doctrines, and continue in 
them, that the cause of truth and pure religion may 
flourish and prevail here, from generation to genera- 
tion, to the glory of God and the salvation of this 
people. Amen. / 
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RIGHT HAND OF HRLLOW SHIP, 


BY REV. CHARLES J. WARREN, OF ATTLEBOROUGH. 
—-e— 


My Dear Brorner—Agreeably to apostolick 
example, and in accordance with the practice of the 
successors of the Apostles in the gospel ministry, the 
Council convened for your ordination, wish to pre- 
Sent you, on entering the field of labour with them, 
the Right Hand of F ollowship. Upon me they have 
imposed the duty of expressing this fellowship, and 
1 assure you the service is not, to me, one of ordinary 
interest. Intimately associated as we have been in 
our preparatory studies,* the friendship of six years, 
planted in one common faith respecting the doc- 
trines of the gospel, and nurtured by a similarity of 
present objects of pursuit, and by a destination for 
the future, to similar labours and trials, is not, shall 
not be, easily broken. 

Located then as we are, by the great Head of the 
Church, on watch towers so near, we should feel 
the deepest anxiety for each other’s faithfulness, and 
the liveliest interest in each other’s usefulness, hap- 
piness and final reward. We will not then, amid 
the numerous cares, the arduous labours and the 
solemn responsibilities of the gospel ministry, forget 
Our own personal affection, and fraternal regard. 
No, my brother, in the vastly more important scenes, 
into which we are now introduced, we will not for- 
get those happy days, when we took sweet counsel 
together, and when, to be instructed in the great 
and distinguishing truths of the Bible, we walked 


* The author and Rev, Mr, Smalley were class-mates and room-mates in 
College, 
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into the house of God in company. We will often 
take a retrospective view of those short but hallow- 
ed seasons, when we mutually pledged our fidelity 
to Christ and his church, around that social, I had» 
almost said domestic altar. 
It is not, however, on my own behalf, but on be- . 
half of this Ecclesiastical Council, that 1 am now 
to address you. Permit me, then, in their name, to 
greet you as a fellow labourer in the vineyard of 
Christ, and to present you this Riesr Hanp or 
FELLOWSHIP. 
 Brother—This is not an unmeaning ceremony. 
When we give you this hand, we do not mean to 
withhold our heart. If the great Head of the Church 
has counted you worthy, and put you into the minis- 
try, his grace will be sufficient for you, his strength 
will be made perfect in your weakness. Still you 
may not expect any miraculous interpositions of his 
power, for your guidance, assistance or protection. 
You will still as truly need to make every personal 
exertion, and to employ every human assistance, as 
if the Lord Jesus Christ had not left on sacred re- 
cord the promise, ‘ Lo, | am with you always, even 
to the end of the world.” You will soon find your- 
self, if you have not already, in the midst of a thou- 
sand snares and temptations ; difficulties and dan- 
gers ‘will unexpectedly thicken around you; and 
embarrassments will often meet you im your path, 
which it will seem impossible for you either to avoid 
or remove. You will then greatly need the sympa- 
thies, counsel and assistance of kind and affectionate 
friends. And as those must be best qualified for 
counsellors, who have themselves endured similar 
trials, it will be natural for you to wish to obtain 
such friends among your brethren in the ministry. 
Such friends I am authorized to promise, you shall 
find in the members of this Council—kind, affec- 
tionate and faithful. | 
To preach the unsearchable riches of Christ, to 
be a steward of the mysteries of God, is a great 
work. It isa work, completely to accomplish which, 
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we may perhaps consider human powers inadequate, 
However good then may have been your instruc- 
tions, and however well you may have improved 
your past opportunities, you may expect to be often 
in doubt respecting some doctrine or duty of religion. 
Ido not mean to say that you will ever have occasion 
to doubt respecting the fundamental doctrines of 
revelation. These doctrines are so plain, so con- 
sistent, so harmonious, and so excellent, that 7f you 
once thoroughly understand them, you never can doubt 
their truth. And those doctrines, thus understood, 
furnish a plain and definite standard, by which to try 
every other religious doctrine that may be proposed. 
But there are so many shades to error, it may ap- 
proach so near the truth, and yet not coalesce with 
it; that as a line, which diverges greatly at its ter- 
mination, may appear to run, for some distance, 
parallel to a right line; so you may be thrown into 
doubt respecting some doctrines professedly drawn 
from these fundamental truths, or which, it is affirm- 
ed, perfectly harmonize with them. Should such 
a scene occur in your ministrations, we promise you 
our best assistance, in the detection of error, and in 
the defence of the truth. 

Again, with the example of Moses and David, and 
Peter and Paul before you, together with the inti- 
mation which God has afforded in his word, and.the 
experience we trust you have of the inherent de- 
pravity of the carnal mind, you need not expect that 
your future life will be one continued scene of pure 
and unmingled devotion to the cause in which you 
have engaged. | 

We hope and trust, dear brother, you will never 
do that which you know will displease your Lord 
and Master; but we do fear—pardon me, my bro- 
ther, we doubt not your present piety, nor the sin- 
cerity of your present resolutions—but we do fear, 
that ere years, if not ere months shall have rolled 
away, you will find reason to be sick of your own 
heart. If so, dear brother, and this consideration 
weighs down your spirits, and enervates your most 
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détermined efforts, come to us, and we will go with 
you, and make our common confessions, and raise 
our common supplication to Him, who, “in that he 
himself hath suffered, being tempted, is able to 
succour them that are tempted.” 

In proclaiming the whole gospel faithfully, you 
will be obliged to teach many things, to which the 
heart of every man is, by nature, entirely opposed. 
It would then be a matter of wonder, as well as of 
joy, if God should give you so much wisdom, in 
handling his word, and should so constantly accom- 
pany it to the consciences of your hearers by the 
Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, that some of 
them should not at a future period be grievously 
offended. Should such an unhappy event occur, 
and should the offence spread, as it may till you find 
yourself involved in a serious difficulty with your 
people—should those countenances, which now are 
turned towards you with so much tenderness, respect 
and affection, be turned from you, or against you ; 
we promise that among us you shall find impartial 
and candid, but real friends. We dare not promise 
you our, assistance in fighting for yourself, not even 
in some cases to secure what you may claim as your 
legal rights. But we do promise by our prayers, and 
by our counsel to assist you to “ fight the good fight 
of faith,” to “stand fast in the lberty wherewith 
Christ hath made you free,” and to “ contend earn- 
estly for the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints.” And we do promise, that by our exam- 
ple, we will encourage you to “ let none of these 
things move” you, neither to “ count your life dear 
unto yourself, so that you might finish your course 
with joy, and the ministry you have received of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to testify the gospel of the grace 
of God.” ee 

If you preach plainly, fully, and affectionately, 
that gospel in which you have this day professed 
your belief, before God and this Council, it may be 
expected that the word of God will become “quick 
and powerful, sharper than a two-edged sword.” It 
may be expected that God will come by his Holy 
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Spirit, and bless your labours by a revival of his 
work ; that he will again ‘build up Zion, appear- 
ing in his glory.” Dear brother, when you shall 
witness such a scene as this, when these parents— 
God grant that it may be before these parents shall 
have all passed off the stage—when these parents, 
and these children shall press around you, eager to 
catch the words of eternal life, and shall cry out, 
“‘What shall we do?” then we will come and re- 
joice with you. Your joy will then be of such a 
nature, that it cannot be confined to your own 
breast. We will come and enhance it by a partici- 
pation. We will not stay away and captiously wait 
for evidence that it is really a work of God. We 
will come, and see with our own eyes, hear with 
our own ears, and help you with our own hands.— 
These are some of the things we mean, by promis- 
ing you our fellowship. 

My brother, you have been solemnly ordained to 
the work of the gospel ministry in this place, by 
prayer to Almighty God, and by the imposition of 
the hands of the presbytery; and you have been 
affectionately charged to be true and faithful to the 
service upon which you have entered. Hitherto 
this Council have acted as your superiors in office. 
We do now receive you to a perfect equality with 
us, in all the rights and privileges of gospel minis- 
ters. We welcome you to our labours, to our trials, 
and to our final reward. 

What we have promised, we expect to receive. 
If, in a change of circumstances, we may expect 
this from you, let me again receive your right hand. 
We receive it, my brother, in good faith, and the 
mutual promises we have now made, are recorded 
in heaven. May God grant that they may never be 
broken, but that we may ever act upon the inspired 
motto, ‘In honour preferring one another.” Now 
unto him that is able to keep us from falling, and to 
present us faultless before the presence of his glory 
with exceeding joy: To the only wise God our Sa- 
viour, be glory and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. AMEN. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 


OF THE LATE 


JEREMIAH EVARTS, ESQ., 


SECRETARY OF THE 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, 


DELIVERED AND PUBLISHED 


AT THE REQUEST OF 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AUXILIARY FOREIGN MIS- 
SIONARY SOCIETY OF NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN. 


BY GARDINER SPRING, D.D. 


PASTOR OF THE BRICK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK: 
SLEIGHT & ROBINSON, PRINTERS. 
1831. 
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Ava meeting of the Executive Committee of the Auxiliary Foreign 
Missionary Society of New York and Brooklyn, on the 11th of June, 1831, 
the following record was entered on the minutes : 

In view of the mysterious providence which has deprived the church of 
the invaluable services of Jeremiah Evarts, late corresponding secretary of 
the American Buard of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, it is unani- 
mously 

Resolved, That as a Committee we deeply sympathize with his bereaved 
family, and with the parent institution, in this heavy affliction. And while 
we submissively acquiesce in the will of Him who doeth all things well, we 
would record our fervent desire and humble prayer, that the spirit which 
animated Mr. Evarts, in the whole course of his labors, may rest upon his 
successors in office, and upon all who may be associated with them as 
agents or missionaries. 
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Ir is not for the dead, but the living, that we pay this tribute to 
the memory of a man in every view entitled to the love and honor 
of the American churches. “'The dead know not any thing.” 
The pious dead have finished their course with joy ; they have left 
the present state of existence ; have gone from this world and all 
its labors ; have bid farewell to all its trials and sins ; and have en- 
tered upon a state of being where our eulogy cannot reach their 
ear. Our reproaches could not depress them, nor can they be en- 
couraged by our applause. We are the gainers by such a. ser- 
vice. It gratifies some of the better feelings of our hearts: and 
one right feeling—right in the view of conscience, and of Hea- 
ven—is worth all the material world. The material world shall 
die, but every holy affection shall exert an influence on our cha- 
racter and joys, that shall endure forever. And we move so slug- 
gishly in our way to heaven, and it is, at best, such a zigzag course, 
that we need the stimulus of bright example. When we contem- 
plate, we feel encouraged. There is a radiance that gleams upon 
us from the grave of a child of God, that alleviates our gloom, and 
lifts our eye to mansions in the skies. 

It is the allotment of some men to “ live after they are dead.” 
Antiochus did; Alexander and Tamerlane did; Napoleon did ; and 
in deeds of horrid tragedy, and direful influence upon successive 
generations of men. And so did Howard and Clarkson, Venning 
and Sharpe, Watts and Howe, Edwards and Dwight ; and by a 
career so exalted, and in deeds of such extensive benevolence, that 
their very history has meliorated the condition of mankind. And 
who will not feel the obligation of living for those who come after 
him? Who may not do it—as men of letters, as men of power 
and influence, as men of wealth, as men of piety? Who, that 
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looks at the condition of the world, the shortness and frailty of life, 
the activity and perniciovis influence of wicked men, and the com- 
mand of God, will not aim at being usefal, after he has descend- 
ed to the tomb? And why should not the name of such a man 
be embalmed in the recollection of those he has left on earth 2 
And why should 


“ History, so warm on meaner themes, 
“ Be cold on this ?”’ 


Among the distinguished men who shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance, is the late Jeremiah Evarts. There are few men 
in this land who have sustained a more honorable character, or 
whose biography may be recited with more unmingled gratifica- 
tion. 

Mr. Evarts entered upon his career at a most eventful period 
of the world—a period about to be distinguished by changes 
in this land, and other lands, in the civil and ecclesiastical affairs 
of men, and especially in the great movements of Christian bene- 
volence, which eminently indicated that the Redeeming God and 
Savior, by a series of dispensations, alternated by success and dis- 
aster, confidence and alarm, hope and fear, was about to gather 
together the nations of the earth, and the kingdoms of the nations, 
to the last moral conflict which should agonize this guilty, suffer- 
ing world. Think of the events that have taken place on the 
earth within the last fifty years. ‘The youth and manhood of Mr. 
Evarts have occupied nearly the whole of this wonderful period, 
Just as this new and splendid era was about to be introduced, he 
was cradled on yonder mountains. The first missionary society 
was established ; the first revival of religion, in a series thus far 
unbroken, commenced ; and the first memorable calamity began 
to fall on the nations which had given their power and strength 
to the Beast ; while he was a youth, and preparing for the part he 
was about to act in these moral revolutions.’ He entered on active 
life ata period when he was called extensively to influence the opi- 
nions of men, and to exert an agency in originating and carrying 
forward designs that were to elevate the character of the chureh, 
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and fill the earth with the knowledge of the glory of the Lord as 
the waters cover the sea. Whoever hereafter writes his history, 
will find it in those developments of light and love which illu- 
mine the history of the American churches within the last thirty 
years.) The God of heaven raised up this his servant for a great 
and special work, and eminently qualified him for the high service 
to which he was destined. In some respects, he seemed most un- 
fitted for it ; for, from his youth up, he was apparently fitted for any 
thing rather than hardship. But he was like the bush in Horeb 
—consuming, but not consumed. And we would here distinctly 
and gratefully acknowledge the goodness of God, in thus making 
him, for so long a period, the favored instrument of accomplishing 
his designs of mercy. 

Mr. Evarts was born of respectable, but humble parentage, in 
the town of Sunderland, Vermont, on the 3d of February, 1781. 
At the age of ten years, he removed with his father to Georgia, 
in the same state, where he completed the usual English education, 
and entered-upon the study of the Latin language. In January, 
1798, he was sent to Kast Guilford, in the state of Connecticut, 
with the view of preparing for college, under the tuition of the 
Rev. Mr. Elliott, the minister of the place ; and in October of the 
same year, he entered Yale College, then under the superintend- 
ence of the late President Dwight. His journal at this period, 
though very brief, exhibits many indications of a thinking, inde- 
pendent mind, that felt the responsibility of guiding and forming 
itself upon a high standard of excellence. His conversion took 
place during a remarkable outpouring of the Spirit of God upon 
the College, during his senior year, in the winter of 1801-2; and in 
the April following, he made a public profession of religion, and 
united himself with the church in the college. At the time his 
class graduated, in 1802, he united with those of his classmates who 
were professors of religion. in a mutual covenant, a copy of which 
has been found among his private papers, to pray for each other, 
to learn one another’s circumstances, and to correspond with, and 
counsel one another, in subsequent life. After leaving college, he 
engaged in no settled employment till April, 1803, when he be- 
came the instructor of an academy, in the town of Peacham, in 
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his native state, and continued in this charge till near the close of 
March, 1804. Shortly subsequent to this, and after a short visit 
to his father’s family, he returned to New Haven, and entered him- 
self as a student at law in the office of the late Judge Chauncey. 
Early in the summer of 1806, he took the oath of admission to the 
bar, and opened an office for the practice of lis profession in the 
city of New Haven. In May, 1810, he removed to Boston, for 
the double purpose of taking the editorial charge of a literary and 
religious monthly publication, and pursuing the duties of his pro- 
fession. He continued in the editorial department of the Pano- 
plist till the work was discontinued in 1820, and was himself the 
author of a large part of the original articles and reviews in that 
highly respectable work. Eivery one who is acquainted with the 
religious and ecclesiastical controversies of Massachusetts, knows 
with what ability that work was edited ; how rapidly it rose in cha- 
racter and extent of circulation ; and how important an agency it 
exerted, in stemming the tide of error, and in restoring an enlight- 
ened, scriptural, and active piety to many of the declining churches. 
At the third annual meeting of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, Mr. Evarts was elected a member of 
that body, and at the same meeting was chosen their treasurer, and 
a member of their executive committee. In September, 1821, he 
was also appointed their corresponding secretary, in which office he 
remained to the time of his death. In the discharge of the duties of 
this office, he visited the Cherokee and Choctaw nations, in 1824, 
and the Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickesaw nations, again in 
1826. In the duties of this office, also, he spent three or four win- 
ters in the city of Washington, during the session of congress, 
where his principal object was to exert an influence in favor of the 
education and civilization of the Indians, and especially their pro- 
tection from oppressive legislation. 

The health of Mr. Evarts had been declining for more than a 
year previous to his decease. During the winter of 1829-30, 
though feeble, and evidently needing the benefit of relaxation and 
a warm climate, he continued his labors at the missionary rooms 
till aboutthe Ist of April, when herepaired againtothecity of Wash- 
ington. 'The debate on the Indian bill was just commencing. The 
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_ excitement and labor of the months of April and May were in- 
tense ; and he returned to Boston, with his health little, if at all; 
improved. During the summer and early part of the autumn, he 
was laboriously employed in preparing the annual report of the 
board, publishing the speeches on the Indian bill, writing on the 
Indian question, and attending to the common business at the mis- 
sionary rooms. After the annual meeting of the board, these, or 
similar labors, continued ; and added to these, he spent a fortnight at 
New Bedford, superintending the embarkation of a reinforcement 
to the Sandwich Islands mission. _ Here he was exposed to cold 
and storms, and exerted himself in writing and addressing public 
assemblies in the vicinity on the subject of missions. He returned 
from New Bedford, December 29th, much debilitated, and could 
labor only at intervals afterwards. He, however, wrote the me- 
morial of the board to congress, in behalf of the Indians, while 
he was so weak, as every hour or two to be obliged to lie down and 
rest. He wrote, also, a number of important letters. His last let- 

ter, as corresponding secretary of the board, was written to the 

“missionaries in the Cherokee nation, relative to their removing, or 

remaining, and exposing themselves to the penalty of the laws of 

Georgia. ‘Ihe part he took in behalf of the Indians, was such as 

might be expected from such aman. He was early applied to, to 

second the effort that was about to be made to effect their removal 
beyond the Mississippi, but he saw no good to come from it to them, 
and he abhorred and detested the means used to secure it. He 
was present when the bill to effect their removal passed the house 
of representatives—a bill that marks this republic faithless to- 
ward its dependents. And when the vote was passed, Mr. 

Evarts remarked to a member of congress who sat near him— 

“My comfort is, that God governs the world; and my hope 

is, that when the people of the United States come to under- 

stand the subject, there will a redeeming spirit arise; for I 

will not believe that the nation is yet lost to truth and honor.” 

His anxiety and labors on this question, the distress he felt in view 

of the violation of the good faith of the nation, and of the rights 

of the Cherokees, his apprehensions of the suffering which would 

come on the Indian tribes, and of the judgments of Heaven which 

would visit this country for their treachery, kept his mind ina state 
2 


on 
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of exhausting excitement for the last year and a half of his life, 
which, together with the accumulated labors which he sustained 
in consequence of this great effort, without doubt sunk him to hig 
grave. 

These, with previous trials not a few, had exerted a powerful 
influence in the formation of a character every day becoming 
more meet for the rest and joy of a higher world. God had 
chosen him in the furnace of affliction. . He possessed a maturity 
of personal religion, a meetness for heaven, which was the result of 
long moral training, and by which the Spirit of God was preparing 
him for an inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away. As his strength declined, and he became entirely un- 
able to attend to business, he seemed to posesss a mind remarkably 
detached from earth, and to enjoy peculiar fellowship with God. 
He spent much time in reading Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and in 
contemplating that “exceeding and eternal weight of glory” 
on which he often used to dwell with delighted interest, and 
for which his light affliction, which was comparatively but for a 
moment, was preparing him. He himself had made arrangements 
for a journey by land, with some hope of recovering his health, at 
least for a season, and with this view, attended minutely to his se- 
cular affairs. His own plan was to proceed to Washington, and 
endeavor to exert his influence in favor of the Indians till congress 
should rise, and then go on an agency for the board in the middle 
or southern states. This expectation he continued to cherish, till 
advised by his physician that a voyage to a warmer climate was. 
the only probable means of restoring his health. In this he cheer- 
fully acquiesced ; and in an interview with his associates in office, 
with great tenderness and affection, told them to proceed in their 
work without reference to him. This, to his own feelings, was 
probably the most trying moment of his life. But he did not faint 
in the day of adversity. God was with him. Before his embarka- 
tion, he was, toan uncommon degree, even for him, calm, serious, 
and affectionate. A cheerful acquiescence in the will of God, an 
entire and joyful trust in him, a bidding adieu to the solicitudes of 
time, and a tenderness in his intercourse with his family and 
friends which cannot be described, and that were painfully fore- 
boding, seemed to say that he should seethem no more. And had 
he been assured of it, his parting from them could not have been 
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more appropriate. He took passage for the island Of Cuba, on the 
15th of February, and reached Havana, after a favorable voyage, 
on the 2d of March. But his health was not improved. After 
spending some time at Havana and Matanzas, and in the interior 
of the island, enjoying every advantage of climate, exercise, and 
kind attention of friends, he took passage for Savannah, and ar- 
rived there on the 24th of April, much exhausted by the voyage. 
In a few days his symptoms became alarming, and he proceeded to 
Charleston, where he arrived onthe third day, much exhausted by 
disease and pain. Up to this time, both he himself and his physi- 
cians had mistaken the nature of his disease. ‘There were now 
evident indications of his being in the last stages of a consumption. 
While in Charleston, he received every possible attention from emi- 
nent physicians, and numerous friends. He continued steadily to 
grow weaker, often enduring great bodily pain, till 11 o’clock on 
the 10th of May, when his spirit was permitted to leave her frail, 
earthly, dissolved tabernacle, and enter on a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

As a testimony of the approbation of his Divine Master to his 
work of faith and labor of love, he was permitted to enjoy a most 
triumphant death. Ihave seen wicked men die, and have dwelt 
with melancholy interest on that emphatic description of the in- 
spired preacher, “the wicked is driven away in his wickedness.” 
He goes unexpectedly ; le goes unwillingly ; he is forced to go; he 
goes unreformed, unpardoned, unsanctified ; he goes in the very 
practice and love of sin, and with nothing but his wickedness ; and 
he goes to be forgotten. “I have seen the wicked,” ‘says the 
Psalmist, “I have seen the wicked in great power, and spreading 
himself like a green bay-tree ; yet he passed away, and lo! he was 
not. Yea, I sought him, but he could not be found.” There are 
those who die 


«¢ Forlorn of heart, withered and desolate, 
As leaf of autumn, which the wolfish winds, 
Selecting from its falling sisters, chase 

Far from its native grove to lifeless wastes, 
And leave it there alone, to be forgotten.” 


It was not so with Mr. Evarts. His death-bed exhibits a scene 
long to be remembered. Come, gather around it: yes, come, see 
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him die. But(rush not rudely, “just on the verge of heaven.” 
It is an atmosphere beyond the common atmosphere of earth. 
‘There is a deep solemnity, and afflictive tenderness here : for death 
is cold, and inexorable ; and yet there is a sweetness, a placidness, 
which seem reflected from purer skies. There is no alarm—no 
dismay—no withered hopes—-no deep, impenetrable gloom. Re- 
collection rolls not its dark waters by ; nor sin its tempest ; nor God 
his thunder ; nor eternity its woes Long ere this, has memory 
washed its stains, and fed its streams in the pure river from the 
throne of God. Guilt and ill desert, those conscious fires within, 
have long ere this been quenched in fountains of atoning blood. 
God speaks, but it is in tones of mercy, in messages of love, that fill 
the soul, and consummate its hopes. And eternity, through that 
dark and narrow vale, reveals its cloudless sky, its world of light, its 
Lamb, once slain. (And yet the “chamber where the good man 
meets his fate,” is a scene of conflict. The spirit strugeles-; the 
immortal spirit struggles for release and victory. She would fain 
get near the throne. She is striving to break her chains, and range 
those fields of light. She is restive to be unclothed and clothed 
upon, with her house which is from a And through him 
that loved her she conquers. 


“A feeble worm shall win the day, 
“‘ Though death and hell obstruct the way.” 


Mr. Evarts did not die suddenly, but had sufficient time for deli- 
berate thought. He did not die in such a state of physical debili- 
ty, or intellectual tumult, as to be incapable of estimating things 
according to their real value ; but, on the other hand, he possessed a 
large share of sobriety of mind, and cool reflection. It was his 
happy privilege to have a clear view and strong impression of the 
scenes that were before him, and they animated and invigorated all 
his hopes. 

When he was told that medical attendance could do little 
more than mitigate the violence of his disease, he requested 
that several ministers of the gospel might assemble in his cham- 
ber. “IT know,” said he to them, “that my-case is extremely cri- 
tical, but I find it pleasant to be in the hands of God, who will do 
all things well. I have no painful solicitude as to the result of 
my sickness; but I think it my duty to use every means for my 
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recovery; and I desire an interest in your special and united 
prayers, that, if consistent with God’s will, I may recover ; that I 
may have a sweet sense of pardoned sin, and an unshaken con- 
fidence in the Savior ; that, if God should spare my life, I may 
be wholly and entirely the Lord’s—consecrated to his service ; 
and that, if it should please God to remove me by this sickness, I 
may be enabled to glorify him on a bed of languishing and pain, 
and that his precious cause may be promoted by my death.” 

The following day, toward evening, he remarked, “To-morrow is 
the rest of the holy sabbath. I may be in eternity before it arrives.” 
Those who know how much he loved the sabbath, and how much 
he valued and enjoyed its precious rest, can easily imagine what | 
must have been the state of his mind, when the thought occurred 
to him that a day so near—the day which had been his jubilee on 
earth—might shed its first rays upon him in a brighter and purer 
world.. And the thought obviously dwelt upon his mind. He 
seemed to make an effort to enlarge upon it, but he hesitated, and 
added, “ My mind is so weak, I cannot pursue a train of thought ; 
but, I bless God, it is parang Not my will, but thine, se God, 
be done!” 

I distinctly recollect to have heard him express the sentiment, 
some years since, that he wondered why such men as Dr. Priestly, 
and other modern Unitarians, were not ashamed of their misera- 
ble self-righteousness, and indignant rejection of the gospel, when 
such men as Paul and Edwards, and Fuller and Martyn, placed 
their whole trust in the atoning blood of Christ. We might add, 
when such men as Evarts feel the need of a righteousness infinite- 
ly better than their own, and take refuge in the blood of the cross, 
what shall be thought of men who are at an unspeakable remove 
from his integrity and self-denial, and yet tread that blood under 
their feet? He expressed a firm and abiding hope, but it was in the 
Lord Jesus. 'To one who remarked, “ We hardly know how to 
spare you from the missionary cause,” he said, “Do not mention it, 
do not mention it ; the Lord knows best.” And in a few moments 
after this, remarked, “My work is almost done; Jesus reigns: blessed 
be He! I wish to lie as a penitent sinner at the foot of the cross.” 
This appeared to be his spirit, in an eminent degree. In the course 
of the evening, he breathed out, in interrupted and broken petitions, 
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a short and comprehensive prayer, making a full and entire sur- 
render of body and soul into the hands of the gracious Redeemer, 
and at the close of it was distinctly heard to say, “O! dear Sa- 
vior ! if this is the last night I have to pray on earth, let my un- 
worthy prayer be exchanged for praise in thy kingdom above ! 
Amen, amen !” 

The following day he conversed considerably, though his 
appearance was greatly changed, and he was gradually sinking 
into the arms of death. Those who knew him, well recollect 
his high standard of Christian character, and the deep and tender 
interest he felt in youthful Christians. 1 perfectly remember that 
these topics occupied much of his time, and many of his thoughs, 
in the early part of his Christian history ;* and they were to- 
pics that lay with great weight upon his mind during the last days 
of his life. To a young professor of religion, who was in his cham- 
ber, he said, “ You have professed religion while young ; so did I: 
I rejoice in it. All I have to say to you, is, endeavor to aim at 
great attainments, the present age demands great things of Chris- 
tians. Be not satisfied with being half a Christian—be entirely 
consecrated to the service of Christ. There are some things I 
could do, if it be the will of Providence that I should recover, but 
[ have no will of my own. — I can rejoice that 1am in the hands 
of the Lord. “My mind is perfectly clear.” To several youne 
Christians who stood by, he said, “I feel a great interest in young 
Christians. I want to exhort you to help each other. Live near 
“to God. Be bold in his service—it is the only thing worth being 
“bold for: do not be afraid—the Lord be with you!” In the 
evening, he requested a friend to read to him the 13th chapter of the 
first epistle to the Corinthians, after which he spent some time in 
silent meditation, and again conversed with great interest, and re- 
marked, with emphasis, “I am willing to go; I have given my- 
self all away.” 

It is not surprissng that at such an hour the world should seem 
as nothing. At such an hour, it is nothing even to the worldling. 
But the worldling lets it go, because it is torn from his heart - 
while the Christian yields it, because he has chosen God and hea- 

* A series of numbers, entitled “An address to young persons win have 


lately made a profession of religion,” which appeared in the Panoplist for 
the year ending in 1811, is the production of his pen. 
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ven as his supreme good. Mr. Evarts had long felt and acted as a 
“ pilgrim and stranger on the earth.” The prospect of leaving the 
world behind him, did not seem, in the least degree, to. disturb his 
tranquillity. His treasure was not here, The next morning, his 
symptoms of approaching dissolution increased, and he felt that 
the time was near. He spoke of it with great sweetness and 
familiarity, and simply said “Iam going home.” 

- Death has, with great force and propriety, been called “the last act 
of human life.” As he saw his hour of departure approaching, he 
endeavored to collect his thoughts to perform this last act in sucha 
manner as became him, as the creature of God, and the humble 
follower of the blessed Jesus. Being told that he had but a short 
time to live, he replied, “The will of the Lord be done!” And then 
he seemed deliberately and solemnly to address himself to the trials 
of the dark valley. “ Attend,” said he, “to what I now say, as to 
the words ofadying man. _I wish, in these dying words, to recog- 
nize the Great Redeemer as the Savior from sin and hell; able 
and willing to save all that come unto God by him. To him I 
commend my spirit, as to an all-sufficient Savior. He is the great 
champion and conquerer of death and hell. And I recognize the 
great Spirit of God as the renovator of God’s elect. And herein, 
if I gather strength, I wish to recognize and acknowledge the 
church of God, containing all who have truly dedicated them- 
selves to him, in a new and everlasting covenant.” | How true it 
is that men usually die as they live! How perfectly characteristic 
was this of Mr. Evarts! 

His love to the saints had been strong and ardent ; and his ob- 
ligations to them, asthe servant of Christ and the missionary 
cause, were not few. And _ it is pleasant to see that he had so 
sweet a remembrance of these obligations in his dying moments. 
“ And here permit a poor unworthy worm of the dust,” said he, 
“to give thanks to many of the children of God, from whom I 
have received confidence, kindness, and favor, as a disciple of 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Here, for the moment, he felt as though 
he had uttered all; but, recollecting himself, he added, “ And one 
more duty.” Who, that knew him, has read the following sentence 
without tears? “One more duty : if in any respect I have offended 
the children of God, I ask their forgiveness. If I haye grieved 
them by impatience, or any other way, I ask their forgiveness.” 
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About two hours after, a clergyman came in, and asked him if 
his mind was in a happy state, and he replied, with great empha- 
sis, “ /¢ 7s. Christ is precious—he does not fail me.” After some 
brief conversation, he requested tobe alone. His pain became se- 
vere, his breathing laborious, and the hour of his release was just 
at hand. About 9 o’clock in the evening, he requested to be laid in 
a position suitable for dying; and here began the shout of vic- 
tory. For a short time, he seemed to lie, like a little child, 
waiting to be removed, and expecting every moment to be 
translated into the immediate presence of God. But suddenly 
the veil was drawn aside, and his joys seemed like those of Ste- 
phen, when he exclaimed, “I see heaven opened, and Jesus 
standing on the right hand of God.” Unexpectedly to all around, 
his eye kindled, his clay-cold lips glowed with praises, and he 
burst forth with expressions of rapture that cannot be described— 
“Praise him!” said he“praise him! praise him! ina way you know 
not of !” He then made a short pause, and said, “ Wonderful, won- 
derful, wonderful glory! We cannot understand—we cannot 
comprehend—wonderful glory! I will praise him—T will praise 
him!” A moment after, he inquired, “Who are in the room ? 
Call all in—call all—let a great many come.” And then he ex- , 
claimed again, “ Wonderful—glory—Jesus reigns !” After this, he 
sank down exhausted, and fell asleep in Jesus. 

Thus he died, in the fifty-first year of his age, and descended to 
his grave like a shock of corn, in his season, fully ripe. ‘Thus he 
died, like a rich, luxuriant tree, “broken down and killed by the 
fruit.” Thus he died, 


** And with the everlasting arms embraced. 
Himself around, stood in the dreadful front 

Of battle, high, and warred victoriously 

With death and hell ; and now was come his rest, 
His triumph day, ———__. 
Waiting the promised crown, the promised throne, 
The welcome and approval of his Lord.’ 


Sucharethe triumphs of Jesus’ love. “Tf any man serve me, him 
. g : 
will my Father honor.” Such are the trophies of missionary 
grace. Such are the honors of the missionary cause. Hall wore 
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them, fresh and vivid, and they decked his grave. And Newell wore 
them ; and Fiske and Parsons wore them ; and Nichols, and War- 
ren, and Mills wore them, in all their fragrance and splendor. 


‘* A noiseless band of heavenly soldiery, 

From out the armory of God equipped, 

High on the pagan hills, where Satan sat 
Encamped, and o’er the subject kingdoms threw 
Perpetual night, to plant Immanuel’s cross ; 
and in the wilderness 

Of human waste, to sow eternal life.’’ 


“He that will lose his life for my sake, the same shall find it.” 
Eternity alone can tell how much such men loved the heathen. 
And by how much they loved the heathen, by so much will the 
measure of their joys increase, when they go up with the “ na- 
tions of the saved” before the Son of man. O! what a scene is 
that, when pagan nations and the missionaries, and men that have 
been the means of their salvation, shall stand before the throne 
of God! What asong is that, when they raise their melody of 
grateful hearts to Heaven! There is Worcester. And there is 
Evarts. 


See where he walks on yonder mount, that lifts 
Its summit high on the right hand of bliss, 
Sublime in glory, talking with his peers 

Of the incarnate Savior’s love, and passed 
Affliction, lost in present joy. See how 

His face with heavenly ardors glows, and how 
His hand, enraptured, strikes the golden lyre, 
As now, conversing of the Lamb once slain, 
He speaks ; and how from vines that never hear 
Of winter, but in monthly harvest yield 

Their fruit abundantly, he plucks the grapes 

Of life.” 


But I shall not meet your expectations, nor gratify my own 
wishes, without attempting to present a brief outline of the charac- 
ter of this great and excellent man. 

The intellectual character of Mr. Evarts was distinguished 
for strong powers of reasoning, great clearness and precision, and 
remarkable soundness and comprehensiveness of judgment. 
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He possessed large and rich treasures of original thought, and great 
powers of illustration. He had great activity and copiousness of 
mind. He was remarkably capable of making his existing stock 
of ideas extensive materials of knowledge. Every thought he 
acquired added to his capital, and was immediately put cut at in- 
terest. He had a taste for literary and scientific pursuits, and en- 
gaged in them with great ardor and zeal. He was fond of specula- 
tion, and yet he was no theorist. Rarely do habits of abstraction 
and habits of business unite, as they were found in him. His ta- 
lent for minute and rapid observation was not exceeded even by his 
talent for comparison and arrangement. But what was peculiar in 
the intellectual character of Mr. Evarts was the exact adjustment 
of the several faculties of his mind to each other. He once said toa 
friend, that, in early life, he was inclined to be hasty and positive in 
his judgment. But a remarkable balance was observable in the 
powers and operations of his mind. At almost any moment, he 
could apply his mind to almost any subject ; could pursue that sub- 
ject at pleasure; could change it for another, and resume it at any 
time, and almost in any place, and in the same strain of sentiment, 
however elevated. His memory was remarkably tenacious—vyery 
remarkably so for dates, considering the strength of his powers for 
general analysis, reasoning, and judgment.* 

He had a great taste for statistical observations and calculations, 
and indeed for the whole science of political economy.f Such 
was his genius and taste for illustrating, and inculcating a 
Christian system of political economy—a system founded on the 


* He wasrarely mistaken in dates; and there was a surprising number 
of events, of which he could state in a moment the precise time of their 
occurrence. He once allowed one of his associates at the missionary 
rooms, to question him as to the day of the month and of the week, on 
which he entered different places on a journey he had taken, some years 
before, in the southern states: and he invariably answered promptly, and 
without any apparent calculation. When he was asked, by what process 
of mind he contrived to associate so many places with the day of the week 
and of the month in which he visited them, he replied, that the only ac- 
count he could give was that it was easy. 

t He made a calculation of the probable results of the census of the 
United States for 1820, which was early publishedin the Boston Recorder, 
which came so near the actual result, for each distinct state in the union, 
that it was scarcely credible that the calculation was merely a conjectural 
one. 
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great law, “ As ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so to them’—that some of his friends seriously thought it 
might become his duty to relinquish his particular connection with 
the Board of Foreign Missions, and devote himself to the conduct- 
ing of a paper, which should have for its leading object a reforma- 
tion in the maxims, rules, and administration of civil government. 

He made a frequent and vigorous use of the pen,on a great vari- 
ety of topics, and was among the best writers of the age.* He wrote 
the essays on the Indian question, signed William Penn: a fact 
which enrolls his name among the friends of humanity, and will 
give it a plage in the history of his country, when the oppressors 
of the Indians shall have passed away like the chaff of the sum- 
mer thrashing-floor. A glance at the list of his publications, with 
a knowledge of their character, will show any one, that he had ac- 
customed his mind to investigate and reflect upon a great variety 
of subjects, and with uncommon accuracy and force. It was in 
this school of actual labor that he acquired the ability to write with 
the accuracy of thought, extent of knowledge, variety and appro- 
priateness of illustration, and force of diction, which characterized 
his productions during the last years of his life. In composing for 
the press, which he did toa great extent, his page was usually fair, 
seldom interlined, rarely copied. His most celebrated compositions 
were written amid many interruptions. The faculties of his mind 
operated with so much ease to himself, that a great mental effort 
in the use of his pen did not produce that degree of bodily ex- 
haustion, which is frequent in men, even of a more vigorous frame. 
After writing intensely for hours, he was perfectly fresh for con- 
versation, for which he had a peculiar relish, whenever he had ac- 
cess to minds congenial with his own. This balance of mind, 
with the strength of its several powers, enabled him, although of 
a slender constitution, to write more hours a day, taking one day 
with another, than aimost any other man. 

As a public speaker he was manly and energetic. In deliberative 
assemblies and in extemporaneous discussion, he was very justly 
celebrated. Though he was by no means distinguished for an easy 


* His published ace in June, 1814, amounted to 229. From 1814 to 
1831, though no account of them has been found, they were still greater in 
number and far more voluminous and weighty. 
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and mellifluous utterance, or for those charms of person and action, 
which constitute eloquence ; yet every man listened to him with 
the deepest attention, and felt that he was listening toa bold and 
commanding orator. He hada thin, spare, ungainly person ; there 
was nothing in his manner fascinating or even popular; yet he 
never spoke without indicating the masculine texture of his mind, 
and rarely without an energy that made deep, and sometimes 
overwhelming impressions. 

Mr. Evarts was a man of great diligence and untiring ener- 
gy. This was his habit from his youth. From the commence- 
ment of his course in the preparatory school to the day of his death, 
he possessed the amazing advantage of unbroken habits of indus- 
try. I cannoteasily fix my thoughtsupon the man, of whomit may 
be so truly affirmed that he was incessantly occupied. It was not 

by his superior talents merely, but by his indefatigable diligence, 
that he accomplished so much greater amount of good, than has 
fallen to the lot of men of high intellectual endowment. He ap- 
pears to have had no contest with inactive and sluggish habits, and 
was never happy, unless actively employed. He seemed to feel 
that what he had to do for God and his fellow-men was to be done 
in a limited period of time, and that that period was very short. 
It was his privilege, too, to be occupied to some good account. The 
celebrated Girotius, the father of the modern science of the law 
of nations, and one of the greatest scholars of his age, is said to 
have exclaimed on his death-bed, 


“ Heu ! vitam perdidi operose nihil agendo.” 


“ Alas! Ihave trifled away life, laboriously doing nothing!” It 
was not so with Mr. Evarts. The greater part of his life was full 
of labors and events that were intimately connected with the best 
interests of men. In his estimation, it was no hardship to spend 
his strength, and wear out his life, for the benefit of others. For 
the last thirty years, he uniformly acted like a man who steadily 
kept his eye upon the glorious consequences of living and dying 
in the service of his Divine Master. And let not his exam ple in 
this respect be soon lost sight of. Laborious and unwearied piety 
is the piety of the Bible. A slothful Christian is a contradiction 
which it is difficult to reconcile with the lowest standard of holiness. 
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With this view of his intellectual endowments and diligence, it 
is natural to conclude that his scholarship was of the first order. 
It was during his junior year, as a member of Yale College, that 
I first knew him. And he was proverbially the severest student 
in the college. The class to which he belonged, was at that time 
one of the largest and best that had ever graduated at that vene- 
rable institution, and was publicly complimented as such by its late 
president. And I believe I do no injustice to the living or the 
dead, when I say, that while in some departments of literature, he 
had some superiors, yet as a general scholar, distinguished for the 
extent, accuracy, and utility of his attainments, he had none. He 
was the compeer of men who now hold some of the first places in 
the confidence and gift of the American community. But he was 
inferior to none of them. I well recollect the oration he pro- 
nounced when he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. His 
theme was the Execution of Laws. And when at the close of it, 
in a strain of commanding eloquence, he introduced Lord Mans- 
field as rebuking the British community, it seemed as though every 
heart anticipated in the youthful speaker some future champion of 
liberty and law that should be the pride of his country. And it 
may not be uninteresting to some, here to state, that this perform- 
ance subsequently appeared in a series of numbers from a weekly 
paper printed in Portland, Maine, and was publicly attributed by 
the editor, to the pen of Dr. Dwight! Mr. Evarts was a fine 
specimen of character, founded on first rate scholarship. Science 
had given him an enlarged view of the works of God. One such 
man, in the pulpit, at the bar, in the senate house, or in the in- 
firmary, well qualified by thorough intellectual discipline and lite- 
rary attainment, is worth more to the church and the world than 
fifty men, whose self-sufficient and erratic course is marked by little 
else than honesty and zeal, and who leave twice as much to be 
unlearned by their successors, as they themselves ever learned. 

Of the character of Mr. Evarts’ piety, much ought to be said. 
It was strongly built upon fixed principles. No man could be 
long in his company without observing the connection between his 
principles and conduct. ‘I'bis was one of the lessons which his 
every-day deportment practically taught, and with great clearness 
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and strength. Religion with him was not an empty notion, nor 
an external form, nor the usage of a sect or party. Human opi- 
nions were a very little matter to him, when opposed to the declara- 
tions of the Bible. 'T’o these he gave im plicit confidence, without 
reserve or qualification. If there was a class of truths to which 
he felt peculiar attachment, they were those which have ever been 
most obnoxious to a world lying in wickedness; which are most 
discriminating in their moral influence; which give God the 
throne and prostrate every creature at his footstool. I-have not 
the means of knowing extensively his theological views in the lat- 
ter part of his life; but in his early reading he was strongly at- 
tached to the works of Calvin, Edwards, and Hopkins. Therewas 
nothing of bigotry or intolerance about him. If he judged any 
man with severity, it was himself. He possessed, to an unusual 
degree, a candid mind. I have rarely met-with a man whoso 
habitually desired that every doubtful opinion and measure should 
be freely and fully discussed. And hence it was, that there was 
nothing boisterous in his religion, and nothing transient. It was 
no fitful and momentary thing, but seemed inwrought into the very 
temper of his soul. It was the religion of intelligence, system, 
and zeal; and seemed to pervade with its vital influence all his 
habits of thinking and principles of action. 

His piety also was remarkably uniform. From the first com- 
mencement of his Christian career, he possessed several strong and 
prominent characteristics, and they remained in all their strength 
and prominence to his dying hour. The same steadfastness and so- 
briety which led him to form so just an estimate of moral objects, the 
same high standard of piety, the same solicitude for young Christ- 
ians, the same interest in benevolent institutions, the same self-re- 
nunciation which shone in such sweet and amiable lustre in his 
dying hours ; were exhibited in bold and strong relief in the bright 
morning of his hopes. I was familiar with his early history ; and 
when I first read the narrative of his death, I could not help saying, 
‘It is such a death as I should expect Mr. Evarts to die. He has fin- 
ished his course as he began it. His light never waned, but was 
strong and steady to the last. 

During his whole course, his religious character was marred by 
comparatively few blemishes. He was every where circumspect 
and watchful. The lustre of his Christian reputation has never 
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been obscured, nor his usefulness abridged by any real or alledged 
deviations from moral correctness and propriety even in little things. 
He possessed a remarkably kind and fraternal spirit. ‘There 


was nothing harsh or unamiable, nothing rigid or unrelenting 


about him. ‘Though his temperamentwas naturally of a mercurial 
cast, and though he was capable of kindling when unreasonably 
opposed, yet he very rarely overstepped the bounds of Christian 
meekness. In the conduct of the missionary enterprise, his 
opinions were sometimes controverted, and his measures were 
sometimes overruled; but he bore the opposition with mildness, 
and cheerfully submitted to the judgment of his brethren. One 
of his associates in office has remarked, “In all our intercourse, for 
ten years, I do not remember receiving from him a single harsh or 
unkind word.” ' 

His piety too was eminently practical. It was the business of 
every day ; and accompanied him wherever he went, and appeared 
in whatever he did. It wasnot the religion of the imagination, but 
of cordial obedience to the divine commands. Nor was it a fitful 
religion, but a course so steady, that, to the eye of men, he rarely 
hesitated and faultered. And yet, he had no sinall degree of the 
inspiration of Christian feeling. ‘There was an ardor about him 
that rebuked and put to shame slothful and cold professors. 

He was the decided friend of revivals of religion ; and until he 
became immersed inthe great subjectof missions, labored much and 
actively to promote them. In the memorable revival of Yale Col- 
lege inthe summer of 1802, and in the subsequent revival in thecity 
of New Haven, in the winter of 1807 and 1808, his fervent prayers 
and indefatigable efforts, in season and out of season,in the city and 
in the adjacent villages, will be long and gratefully remembered. He 
was in the habit of frequently remarking, and his prayers and 
whole conduct were in accordance with the remark, that he saw 
no way in which our nation could be saved from infidelity and 
utter ruin, except by revivals of religion, more numerous and pow- 
erful than any heretofore experienced; and for the accomplish-~. 
ment of this object, his whole hope was in the effusions of the Holy 
Spirit. 

He was also the firm friend of the sabbath. The sab- 
bath was to him a day of very great enjoyment. The pro- 
fanation of it he regarded as a great national sin, ruinous to 
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the moral principles and virtue of individuals, the parent of crimes, 
and certainly drawing after it national judgments, and final na- 
tional corruption, and the extinction of our free institutions. He 
took a most active part in the measures adopted to prevent the 
transportation of the mail on that sacred day; wrote circulars and 
petitions, and presented them for signatures ; conversed extensive- 
ly with members of congress on this subject; and compiled and 
published the pamphlet, consisting of extracts from memorials to 
congress from different parts of the country on this matter, together 
with an introduction and conclusion written by himself. This 
was attended with much labor and pecuniary sacrifice. He fully 
believed that the observance of thé sabbath and other religious 
institutions could be permanently and advantageously secured 
in no other manner than by the diffusion of religious knowledge 
and the enforcing of religious motives. 

The practical usefulness of his Christian character consisted pre- 
eminentlyin his simple benevolence. This was its beauty and glory. 
While his mind was awake to the general condition and prospects 
of the church, and while he took a deep interest in her literary 
institutions and the learning of her ministers, and while with an 
eagle eye, he watched the operations of the press and whatever 
might influence the religious and moral opinions and habits of the 
community, he did not overlook those silent and unostentatious 
deeds of mercy, which every where distinguish the benevolence of 
the gospel. As he was often called to urge the claims of Christian 
liberality, so he felt them. His business in the profession of the 
law, during the four years he resided at New Haven, was very 
limited, and his income from that source did not much exceed the 
mere expenses of his office, the expenses of his family being de- 
frayed principally by keeping boarders. Yet here, and under 
these circumstances, he began that system of giving in charity 
which he continued through life. He resolved to give one tenth of 
his income, however small. His accounts on this subject, were Kept 
with scrupulous accuracy; and as his income increased, from his 
salary, and his publications and some other sources, the proportion 
given in charity was muchincreased. His religion seemed to con- 
sist in escaping from the dominion of a selfish mind, and in seek- 
ing, not his own, but the things that are Christ’s. Few men have 
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done more io raise the standard of Christian liberality in the Ame- 
rican churches than he. 

And with all these excellencies his piety was of the sweetest and 
most humble kind. Rarely was his good evil spoken of, for a 
self-complacent and self-sufficient spirit. From his commanding 
talents and from the official responsibilities which devolved upon 
him, he may be supposed to have been proud and domineering ; 
but one of the greatest charms of his character was his unfeigned 
humility. This he found by frequent intercourse with the mercy- 
seat. He was a man of prayer, and cultivated the self-denying 
graces by intimate fellowship with God. 

With these characteristics, it is not surprising that his piety was 
fearless and firm. He had an uncommon share of original inde- 
pendence of mind; and it was elevated and fortified by grace. 
Natural resolution and firmness, however unyielding and indomi- 
table, become weak and variable, where they are not directed and 
sustained by the principles and spirit of the gospel. Christian 
boldness aims invariably at truth and duty. It is not the boldness 
of Cesar, but of Christ. Heroes and statesmen may be men of 
fearless intrepidity, because they have a seared conscience and a 
hardened heart. Christian boldness cannot live without great 
benevolence of spirit and honesty of intention. No wonder a 
good man should be a coward, when he acts contrary to his con- 
science. So intimately inwoven are the decisions of conscience 
with all our impressions of obligation, that it is only when con- 
science is obeyed, that he can summon his strong and ardent af- 
fections, and in defiance of difficulty and danger, adventure upon 
daring enterprises with quenchless zeal and perseverance. With 
an honest heart, and an honest conscience, he may be “bold asa 
lion.” His boldness then deserves the name. It is a paramount 
attachment to truth and duty ; and he has nothing to fear. This 
is the mainspring of all Christian decision. Duty is its object, 
without regard to smiles or frowns ; and duty it will follow, through 
evil report and good report, to the cross and the crown. 'This is 
the stimulus to all moral courage. This is the spirit which is 
every where cool and undisturbed; every where undaunted 
and prepared to do and suffer; every where. unmoved, how- 
ever wild the tempest, and universal the convulsions. This 
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is the spirit which renders the soul superior to calamity and peril ; 
and enables the man in whose bosom it dwells, to anticipate with- 
out dismay every indication of alarm however ominous, and every 
possible issue, however fraught with ignominy and terror. This 
is the spirit which draws all the affections of the soul toward its 
object; which, while it seizes, absorbs; and which abandons its 
purpose, only when it has lost the power of exertion, or the hope 
of success. 'This was the spirit of Paul, before Felix; of Daniel, 
before the den of lions ; of Luther, before the diet of Worms; of 
Knox, before Mary ; and of the Prince of Condy, before Charles 
the IX. of France. 'This is the spirit which is nurtured by prayer, 
and cherished by strong confidence in God. It is fearless amid 
the moral earthquake, because God is there. It is triumphant over 
principalities and powers, because it is strong in the Lord, and in 
the power of his might. It is happy amid scenes of danger and 
devastation, because the Eternal God is a refuge, and underneath 
are the everlasting arms. 

Christian boldness was the prominent trait in the character 
of Mr. Evarts. If he had lived in the days of persecution, he would 
have been among the first to have gone to the stake. “Be bold in 
the service of God. It is the only thing worth being bold for.” 
This was the spirit of the man. 


“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum.”’ 


He possessed a bold and undaunted decision of character. He 
was often placed in situations which gave him a noble oppor- 
tunity of exercising this spirit, and he didit. Neither flatteries 
nor frowns could move him. 


‘* Where’er he went, 
This lesson still he taught, to fear no ill 
But sin, no being but Almighty God.” 


It was not an assumed and fictitious independence that he possess- 
ed; it was not founded in caprice and passion; nor put on for the 
sake of differing from others; but itgrew outof a deliberate, steadfast 
regard to God and duty, and to these he adhered, whatever might 
be the consequences. He was as much above the opinions and 
customs of the world, as any man I ever knew. When once he 
had formed his purposes, he did not stop to ask what others might 
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say and do in relation to them, but vigorously carried them into ex- 
ecution, and left observers to speculate, and opposers to complain 


afterward. I have known him, especially about the time he began 


the world, to suffer severely both in his reputation and property, 
from his unbending rectitude. But nothing would induce him to 
make a compromise with conscience. ‘The unexpected pressure 
of difficulty may have disturbed him for a moment, but it was 
only to inspirit him with fresh resolution and fortitude. Who that 
intimately knew him, cannot look back upon a multitude of inci- 
dents in his history, in which his conduct seemed to say, “Be bold 
in the service of God. It is the only thing worth being bold for !” 
When his mind had once taken a strong view of the great ‘object 
he was pursuing, it wasin vain to embarrass and resist him, unless 
you meant to stimulate him to growing ardor and activity,/ 

Few men were so well able to sustain this determined character, 
because few possessed his judgment and discrimination, and his re- 
markable balance of mind. Menthereareof unbending integrity and 
firmness, but they have little judgment to direct and govern them. 
Right or wrong, wise or unwise, they will not be diverted from their 
designs. But this is not Christianboldness, but unchristian. obsti- 
nacy. There was nothing from which Mr. Evarts was at a greater 
remove than this. Though he often formed very important 
decisions almost intuitively, he was, to a remarkable degree, 
freed from imprudence and rashness. Very rarely, if ever, did he 
adhere to his purposes at the expense of practical wisdom. It 
was his characteristic discretion, as well as his zeal and intrepidity, 
that so sensibly promoted his usefulness, and secured for him the 
confidence and co-operation of the churches, in the great enter- 
prise to which his life was so faithfully and successfully devoted. 

It was acircumstanceof deep interestto the pagan world, that such 
a man. as our deceased friend was called to the executive depart- 
ment of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
When the enterprise of foreign missions was set on foot by the 
churches of Massachusetts, he was engaged in the profession of the 
law, in a neighboring state. But he was by no means an indif- 
ferent observer of this novel undertaking. ‘The missionary cause 
was one singularly adapted to his expansive and benevolent views. 
And it is in his high and intimate relation to this cause, that his 
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friends and the friends of Zion love chiefly to regard him. He 
was useful in other spheres, and in some greatly useful. As a 
scholar, as a jurist, as an editor, as the patron of all Christian and 
benevolent institutions, as an abettor of the cause of temperance, 
as an advocate for the Christian sabbath, and the fearless defender 
of the rights of the Indians, he was the benefactor of his country. 
But the cause of missions to the heathen was the great sphere of 
his usefulness. For this he was eminently fitted by his talents, 
his scholarship, his untiring activity, his Christian character, and 
his acquaintauce with men and the world. And his mind and 
heart seem to have received a new impulse, and to have been en- 
larged and transformed, by coming in contact with this great object. 
Perhaps there is not a finer example of the influence of benevo- 
lent operations upon the mind and heart, than he himself presents ; 
and there is scarcely a finer example of the amount of good which 
can be accomplished by one man of humble origin, when his ef- 
forts are directed toward an object adapted to his capacity, and wor- 
thy of all his energy and ardor. 

The amount of business at the missionary rooms is much greater 
than is generally known, even by the friends of missions. The 
number of letters there prepared, many of them long and requiring 
much thought, exceeds twenty-five hundred a year. On the secre- 
taries of that office devolves all thecorrespondence of the board, for- 
eign and domestic, except what relates immediately to the treasury. 
On themalso devolves the preparation of the annual report, of mis- 
sionary papers, instructions to missionaries, and other public docu- 
ments ; the editing of the Missionary Herald, the general superin- 
tendence of the missions, the obtaining and directing of missiona- 
ries and agents, the collection of information which shall lead to 
the establishment of new missions and the enlargement of those 
already established ; the preparation of business for the prudential 
committee, the arrangements for the meetings of auxiliaries, to- 
gether with the deputations to attend them ; and also a very ex- 
tensive and personal intercourse with the friends of missions from 
all parts of the country. No one man could possibly attend mi- 
nutely to this multifarious concern. For several years Mr. Evarts 
had little to do in conducting the Missionary Herald. Much of 
the correspondence, foreign and domestic, was also written by his 
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associates. He was also occasionally absent from Boston, for con- 
siderable periods of time, when all the business of the rooms de- 
volved on his associates. His absences always had some refer- 
ence however to the missionary cause, and were laboriously de- 
voted to the formation of auxiliary societies, to the inspection of 
the missionary stations, and to modify, if possible, the measures 
which he feared the national government might pursue in relation 
to the Indians. Here, perhaps, it may be proper to remark, that it 
may be doubted whether the necessity of official visits to the mis- 
sions is well understood by the public, or their utility appreciated. 
The saving of money, of labor, of time in the prosecution of the 
missions, and the proniotion of zeal in the missionaries, have al- 
most invariably, perhaps always, been of far greater value, than 
the expenseof the visit. Indeed such visitations, occasionally made, 
are indispensable, cost what they may. And with what fidelity, 
and advantage, and rigid economy, this service was performed by 
Mr. Evarts, is well understood by the prudential committee of the 
board. 

The first ten annual reports of the committee were written by 
the Rev. Dr. Worcester ; the last ten by Mr. Evarts. 'The con- 
clusion of the report in 1827, and of the last in 1830, are among 
his most eloquent productions, especially the last. ew produc- 
tions do greater honor to the American character. It deserves to 
be noticed, that each of these secretaries should have written just. 
ten reports. Mr. Evarts himself noticed this circumstance and 
dwelt upon it, with a significant foreboding in a conversation with 
one of his associates, and desired him to remember the circum- 
stance if he should be called to his rest before another annual 
meeting of the board. 'The instructions to missionaries on the 
point of going into the field, were also generally written by Mr. 
Evarts. His untiring diligence and energy of action during the 
last ten years of his life, and while sustaining the office of secre- 
tary of the board, were beyond all praise. It was an eventful 
period of his life ; fruitful in benevolent results, and has left its 
indelible impression on the heathen world. 

There is one very delightful feature in his character developed 
in the performance of his official duties. He appeared to feel deep- 
ly, and was anxious that his associates should feel their entire in- 
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sufficiency for the enterprise in which they were embarked, with- 
out divine aid. It was his custom for years, with some interrup- 
tions, after the labors of the week were ended, to meet his associates 
at his own house, for the purpose of reviewing the business of the 
week past, and anticipating that of the week to come: and in 
general of spending an hour in the evening in conversation and 
prayer, with reference to their official duties. His solicitude for the 
proper discharge of his duty was sometimes very intense; and so 
was his solicitude for the missionaries; but nothing occasioned him 
so much solicitude as the backwardness of the churches to furnish 
pecuniary means for sending the gospel to the heathen. 

But the days of his toil and solicitude are over. He rests now. 
He speaks to us from the grave ; or rather from those high worlds 
of light and joy. I seem to hear him say to the friends 
of missions im this assembly and in this land—‘ Remember 
the nations that know not God. Sectional distinctions, party in- 
terests, local enterprises, wealth, fame, pleasure,—all, all must be 
forgotten in the great, the common enterprise of converting the 
world. ‘Where is a beauty and sublimity in this mighty object, 
that transcend all the beautiful and sublime of the moral creation. 
When the elements shall melt with fervent heat; when the earth 
with all its magnificence shall be wrapt in flame; this glorious cause 
will but just have begun to commend itself to the intelligent uni- 
verse. When the ransomed of the Lord shall return with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their head ; when the gates of perpetual 
praise shall be opened to the redeemed from every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue, under heaven ; then, and not till then, will 
it be fully seen, that it is just as important that the gospel be car- 
ried to the heathen, as that the heathen should be saved. 
‘Tremble not for the missionary cause. God will protect it when 
all the nations die. It is by his Almighty power and grace that 
it has been sustained, and by the same energy it will be still sus- 
tained.’—Let the friends of missions listen to this timely counsel. 
Though the earth be removed, and the mountains be carried into 
the midst of the sea, God is a refuge for us, and we need not fear. 
Evarts may be silent and forgotten in the grave; but the Lord 
liveth, and blessed be our Rock, and let the God of our salvation be 
exalted! Changes in inen and events there will be; but there is 
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none in God. Be it ours to increase our faith, to enlarge our 
plans of benevolence, to redouble our efforts—for the diffusion of the 
gospel among all nations—forthe destruction of every falsesystem of 
religion—for the conversion of the world—and the God of heaven 
will take care of the missionary enterprise. ‘The great work of 
turning the world from Satan unto God is begun, and it shall be 
accomplished ; for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. Let 
there be no division in our counsels and no relaxation of our efforts, 
and the cause will prosper inour hands and through our unworthy 
instrumentality. Let not difficulties discourage us; let not re- 
proaches provoke us; let not disappointments depress us.— Be 
bold in the service of God. It is the only thing worth being bold 
for.” Difficulty and peril there are in the path of duty, but be bold 
for Christ. Every where prove yourselves the uncompromising 
friends of truth and righteousness. If fiery trials await you, they 
are designed to test your integrity, and prove your patience and 
submission. It is always safe to be bold and intrepid in duty. Do 
not be afraid. ‘“ Who is he that will harm you, if ye be followers 
of that which is good? They that trust in the Lord shall be as 
Mount Zion, that shall not be removed, but abideth forever. Fear 
not them which kill the body, and after that have no more that 
they can do; but fear Him, who, after he hath killed, hath power 
to destroy both soul and body in hell: yea, I say unto you,— 
fear him.” In his cause you can afford to suffer. He could afford 
it, and so can’you. Sacrifices for Christ are infinite and eternal 
again. 

And to every man in this dying assembly, I seem to hear him 
say, and with all the silent eloquence and persuasion of the grave, 
“Think of eternity and heaven. Think of the glorious character 
and everlasting career of the righteous, and of the debased and 
hopeless character and miserable end of the wicked.’ Looking 
out from that immeasurable eternity, he proclaims, ‘The world is 
emptiness and illusion. Life is frail and perishing. ‘Soon you 
will be numbered with the great congregation of the dead. Ina 
little while you will mingle with the amazing multitude that shall 
stand up before the judgment-seat of Chuist. In a little while, 
you will be acquitted or condemned ; you will rise to heaven, or 
sink to hell? Such are the issues of your brief and uncertain pro- 
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bation. Never were they more palpable, and never did they as- 
sume greater magnitude and importance, than at such a day as 
this. God is arising to shake terribly the earth. His fan is in his 
hand. He is rapidly preparing all things for the final harvest. 
His sword is upon his thigh, and he is gone forth, conquering and 
to conquer. And who will enlist under his banner? Who asks 
no better portion, than to be identified with his successes and tri- 
umphs ? Who will bind his eternal destiny to the wheels of his 
chariot, and rise or fall withthe conquests or defeat of his empire ? 
Who is on the Lord’s side? In this day of conflict, who is for 
Christ and his cause? In this day of wonders, who will stand forth 
for the millenium and for heaven 2 
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: SERMON. 


PROVERBS xxvi. 20. 


WHERE NO woop IS, THERE THE FIRE GOETH OUT: SO WHERE 
THERE IS NO TALE-BEARER, THE STRIFE CEASETH. 


THE book of Proverbs has always been ascribed to 
King Solomon, and there can be little doubt that he was 
the author of the greatest part of it. The style of com- 
position is very different from many other portions of 
scripture, yet will the serious and prayerful reader, find 
that this book is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction in righteousness. “Its scope is 
to instruct men in the deepest mysteries of true wisdom 
and understanding, the height and perfection of which is 
the true knowledge of the divine will, and the sincere fear 
of the Lord.’? This book also affords us a fine specimen 
of the didactic poetry of the Hebrews. It is simple in its 
form, consisting generally of short sentences, antithetical- 
ly arranged, and thus conveying the writer’s idea ina 
very pointed and forcible manner. All nature seems to 
have laid open her stores, and to have furnished the au- 
thor of these inimitable proverbs with copious illustra- 
tions and exemplifications of his remarks. Yet, though 
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Solomon was doubtless acquainted with the vegetable, an- 
imal and mineral world, he brings up no abstruse specu- 
lations in philosophy, or abstract reasonings in science :— 
his illustrations, for the most part, are within reach of 
the minds of common people—level to the capacity of 
any observer of nature. In our text we have a fact 
stated, well known and understood in the natural world, 
that where no fuel is afforded, the fire will cease; and 
this suggesis and introduces an idea respecting social in- 
tercourse, viz. that where there 1s no tale-bearer, the sirife 


ceaseth. 


Solomon was a very great and illustrious King; and 
among all who resorted to his Court, it is not unlikely 
that there were those who were envious and jealous of 
such as might be enjoying the sunshine of royal favour 
and preferment. Many were the dark ‘surmises and se- 
cret innuendoes, undoubtedly, which were whispered in 
his ear by ambitious courtiers respecting those who, per- 
chance, obstructed their path to honour or emolument. 
Solomon, however, looked beyond the precincts of his 
own Court: he did not limit his observations to the 
walks of public life, where, although the real character 
may sometimes be seen, there is, in general, much con- 
cealment: but he was a narrow inspector of private and 
common life. Society he probably. found constituted 
much as it is now, of people of divers dispositions, habits 
and opinions ; and, according to the different circum- 
stances of people, a diversity in the prevailing sins of 
particular little communities was no doubt perceptible. — 
But there were some, it would seem, from the decided 
stigma that is fixed upon them, that had a great and very 
general prevalence then, as well as at this time. Such 
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was that noticed in our text. There were tale-bearers 
then as well as now; for slanderers and calumniators are 
not of recent origin. It is almost superfluous to say that 
these were condemned, and that most decid y- Men 
have always despised such characters. Yelp alas! too 
frequently we see people stand with open ear, and ready 
to receive, and perhaps to credit also, any idle story that 
the wind of heaven may bear along. But we hardly 
know which would be most likely to predominate in a 
wise man’s mind,—contempt of the tale-bearer, or pity 
for the weakness and credulity of the man who stands 
with open ears, and mouth agape, to hear some new and 
strange report. Perhaps a high degree of both may be 
felt at the same time. 

The definition of the word tale-bearer is, ‘‘ one who 
gives officious or malignant intelligence.” And although 
there may be some ground for the reports which are cir- 
culated, yet it generally happens, that much untruth is 
mixed up with that which is correct: so that the practical 
effect of the whole is, that of an entirely fabricated lie. 
Undoubtedly a tattler may employ himself about that 
which is strictly true, yet be a tattler still; but we think 
this is not often the case: seldom is there more than a 
little ground-work of truth, while the superstructure is 
entirely false. 

Our object in this discourse will be to depict the char- 


acter of the tattler or slanderer: to mention the evils of 


tale-bearing ; and to close wilh an ewhortation to avoid the 
practice :—we do not say, to reform of it; for it is to be 
hoped that none of you are either backbiters, tattlers, or 


tale-bearers. 
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}. In considering the character of the tale-bearer or 
slanderer, we may with propriety speak of it in reference 
to himself and to society. 

1. ‘The tale-bearer is one who retails little things, 
sometimes perhaps strictly true, sometimes partly so, 
and at others entirely false, merely to make himself mer- 
ry. Unaccountable as it may appear at the first thought, 
many are weak or wicked enough to make themselves 
merry with the failings, either real or fancied, of their 
neighbours or acquaintances ; while of their own, there 
“is such a load as they can hardly stagger under. They 
are quick to espy the mote in another’s eye, but are en- 
tirely regardless of the beam that stands out so manifest 
in their own eye. Persons of this class, however, do not 
all go the same length in ridiculing what they. think ex- 
ceptionable. Some would not, for the world, speak pos- 
itively respecting the habits or character of any one, or 
say that which would be likely essentially to injure repu- 
tation: but they love to amuse themselves; and, having 
no easier method of gratifying this disposition, than to 
laugh at their neighbours, they feel no hesitancy to put 
into circulation any little idle anecdote which they may 
have heard respecting them. This may be, perhaps, 
quite unimportant in regard to the absent individual— 
nevertheless there is much mischief done. The business 
of tattling is frequently carried on thus, in a small way ; 
and though no intentional injury may be effected, there . 
may, and often does, arise from it, much real detriment, 
There are some people, of otherwise good dispositions, 
who are possessed of an ungovernable propensity to a- 
muse themselves and others in this way; and they are 
constantly picking up and retailing every idle report that 
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can be collected concerning their neighbours, and exhib- 
iting their little eccentricities in the most ridiculous light 
imaginable. And if this should not succeed quite to 
their mind, and a little addition to the story would make 
it sound better, some are not very slow to add what they ~ 
can readily suppose might be true, but which they do not 
certainly know to be so. If here they do not succeed so 
fully as they desire, the next step is to repeat that as a 
fact which may have been heard, but which is entirely 
false, and of the falsity of which they are fully persuaded. 
Now all this may be done without any very bad motive ; 
that is, with no positive intention of destroying a person’s 
character, though this may be the effect. The sole 
object may be to excite a laugh—to enjoy a kind of ma- 
lignant pleasure in ridiculing the faults or eccentricities 
of others. 

But sometimes an object of more distinct and decided- 
ly mischievous character, we fear, is in the tattler’s mind. 
It is not a very pleasant concession; but we must allow 
that the depravity of human nature is so great, that noth- 
ing appears so amusing to some people as toseea dispute 
or a quarrel going forward; and they seem willing to do 
all in their power, secretly, to help the matter on. These 
we rank with the first class, notwithstanding that they 
have a different shade of character from the former. 
The first class of persons that we mentioned mean no 
harm, although they often do much. They only intend 
to amuse themselves and the company. ‘These, however, 
delight in mischief, and make themselves merry with the 
strife that they have stirred up. Such persons are the 
authors of much of the misery that is found in some 
neighbourhoods and societies. |'rom very small begin- 
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nings, perhaps without any ground to build upon, they 
raise a report to laugh about: they tell it with the sem- 
blance of truth to one of their own stamp, and from him 
it goes as a true report, and reaches the ear of an honest, 
' but rather credulous, person, by whom it is reported as 
an undoubted verity, and thus becomes the origin of much 
serious difficulty. Wounds are perhaps thus given, which, 
notwithstanding former friendships, future attempts at 
reconciliation will never heal. In beholding this, there 
is a kind of malignant pleasure experienced by the tale- 
bearer, akin to that which Satan feels in accomplishing 
the eternal destruction of an immortal soul. This is not 
a carricature ; though for the honour of human nature 
we hope such characters are not frequently to be seen. 


2. There is another class of tale-bearers who are in 
the habit of tattling for the sake of benefiting their purses. 
There is no pecuniary reward obtained by the former: 
they merely gratify a mean and disgraceful disposition. 
But sometimes it happens in the business world, that peo- 
ple can increase the value of an article of commerce by 
stating that which is not exactly true. The market prices 
are constantly fluctuating ; and a flying report will often 
greatly depress or raise them. It is very natural, we 
know, for a person who supposes that his interest can be 
thus advanced, to raise a report that will serve his turn, 
or if he hears it, to give it more rapid and extensive cir- 
culation. But yet we think he is guilty of a species of 
tale-bearing :—he circulates “ officious or malignant in- 
telligence.” 


But there is another and a somewhat similar practice 
in certain classes of the community, disreputable indeed, 
but we fear not seldom witnessed. We allude to the en- 
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déavour, which is sometimes made upon a small scale, 
and sometimes on a large one, to over-rate or undervalue 
the standing of some man of business, for the sake of, 
perhaps, merely a petty advantage in a pecuniary point 
of view. Perhaps such very striking instances of this 
practice may not have fallen under your observation as 
- are sometimes witnessed in what is termed more strictly 
the commercial world. Yet we fancy you have noticed 
something of this same spirit. Cases have occurred, 
probably within the range of your own observation,— 
perhaps you may have been one of the parties concern- 
ed,—when, if the golden rule had been regarded, a neigh- 
bour would have reaped a substantial benefit; but by the 
raising of a rather suspicious report, or even by the cast- 
ing of a suspicious look, the profit has all accrued to the 
malignant, designing author of the false report. Now, 
although this act may partake somewhat of the nature of 
4 direct falsehood, there is exhibited here the very spirit 
of a tale-bearer. How often has such a course been the 
means of stirring up strife; of generating an unconquer- 
able enmity between those who, formerly, were on terms 
of friendship. 

3. There is another class of tale-bearers, who tattle 
neither to make sport for themselves and others, nor be- 
cause of any pecuniary benefit which they may hope to 
reap. They are such as are ambitious of reputation :— 
the reputation of knowledge, of good sense and judg- 
ment, of generosity, or any other amiable and desirable 
trait of character, and who, to obtain their object, instead 
of endeavouring to shew that they are possessed of in- 
trinsic merit, are content if they can pull down others, to 
place themselves upon their envied foundation. To ef: 
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fect their purpose, you will fiud them unwilling to concede 
any thing that is noble or lovely to those svho stand in 
their way. If the public awards to those of whom they 
are envious or jealous, any meed of praise or honourable 
distinction, these are ever ready to make this abatement, 
or that qualifying statement, that shall have a tendency to 
detract from their merit. There is room enough upon 
this world’s stage for each individual to exercise advan- 
tageously every talent which God has given him, without 
any interference with other men; and we as truly per- 
ceive the mark of a little mind, as of an undesirable tem- 
per, when we see a person resorting to detraction or the 
circulating of any idle reports prejudicial to his neigh- 
bour’s interests, for the sake of building up his own repu- 
tation. It is, if possible, more detestable than slandering 
from pecuniary motives, inasmuch as character, both 
moral and intellectual, is to be preferred to wealth. 


4. There isanother class of mischievous tale-bearers, 
who, though every one is perfectly aware that their stories 
are not worth much, ,yet do no inconsiderable injury.— 
There is a set of people in our world, who, instead of mind- 
ing their own business and complying with the injunctions 
of the Apostle not to be slothful, and to be keepers at home, 
are very apt to be gadding to their neighbours to hear or 
tell some new thing. We do not believe that this charac- 
ter belongs to one sex to the exclusion of the other, al- 
though it is not uncommon to throw the blame entirely 
upon one side. It is not right to make such invidious 
distinctions. Many of both sexes have an abundance of 
this gossiping spirit. And did people only take account 
how much precious time they spend in this worse than 
useless business, it would seem, if they regarded their 
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own temporal interest, that it would produce a salutary 
change in their conduct. Many an hour is thus spent in 
the parlour circle, in a neighbourly call, or at some pub- 
lic rendezvous, which might be far more properly and 
pleasantly employed in attending to their own concerns, 
in gaining useful information from books, or even in their 
beds asleep. Upon this head of the discourse I shall not 
particularize. Indeed it is unnecessary. You can un- 
doubtedly recollect many instances of this description of 
character; and I will not attempt a brighter delineation, 
nor endeavour to sketch a more exact picture than that 


which is already before your mind. 


Il. We will now advert to the second general topic of 
discourse, viz. the evils which result from tale-bearing. 


1. Tale-bearers or slanderers are the moral incendia- 
ries of society. Strife does that in the moral, which ma- 
terial fire effects in the natural world. Whether it is in- 
tentional or not, the evil accomplished is frequently very 
great. You have seen, no doubt, a society peaceable 
and happy, reposing in each other a confidence which 
was equally honourable to al]. You saw, perchance, 
some gossiping individual, some tattling busy-body enter 
their precincts, and reports the most wonderful soon be- 
gan to fly about. Something rather suspicious respecting 
an individual of the community is very secretly whisper- 
ed into the ear of an over-credulous, and perhaps a little 
jealous person, and straight the fire catches, the flame of 
angry contention burns almost unquenchably. Each 
member of the society, instead of reposing confidence in 
his neighbour, now looks around with jealous eye; and 
the whole neighbourhood is kept in constant agitation and 


turmoil by this one evil-minded individual. 
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2. Tale-bearers wound the reputation of the persons 
concerning whom they circulate their evil reports. Not 
only do they strike such a blow at their reputation as to 
injure them in a pecuniary point of view; but they are 
the means of bringing a cloud over their moral character ; 
and this is an injury which causes no ordinary sensation. 
The words of a tale-bearer, says Solomon, are as wounds, 
and they go down ‘into the innermost parts of the belly. 
We have already alluded to this, and it is so plain as not 
to need additional illustration. We observe, 


3. The tale-bearer destroys his own character,—if he 
has any. Though not very creditable, it is very common 
for people to listen to the stories of a tattler with some 
degree of attention; for all are greedy of news. But 
even if the person retailing the slander has before been 
accounted honourable, it will not take long for the public 
to fix upon him a very suspicious eye; and, while they 
know that he can speak the truth, to take it for granted, 
generally, that he speaks that which is either highly col- 
oured, or wholly false. No matter how distinguished a 
place a man may hold in the estimation of his neighbours 
and acquaintance,—let him only descend to the vile busi- 
ness of a pedler of scandal, and I will venture to affirm 
that he will give his own reputation a stab from which-he 
will not speedily recover. The public will regard him, 
as many are too apt to look upon an intemperate man 
that staggers about the streets, with ridicule and supreme 
contempt. His word will not be quickly taken. And 
should he become ashamed of having vilified an honest 
and unoffending man’s reputation, and make a recanta- 
tion, who would be forward to give credit to his last asser- 
tion? IJtis true, a man’s pride will probably deter him 
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from proving himself a liar, if it can be well avoided. 
But may not circumstances be such, that the tale-bearer, 
desirous of obtaining some other end than that for which 
he propagated the first report, and being in a measure 
lost to shame, shall make an almost directly contrary 
statement to that which he has already given? Verily, I 
should be much upon my guard, if I had once discovered 
that a person, to flatter me, or from any other cause, had 
slandered another man. We know that the tendency of 
sin is from bad to worse; and if a man, through malice 
prepense, or by not bridling his tongue, has told me what 
is not correct, I should be very much disposed to suspect 
that he would be guilty of another falsehood to hide his 
shame. 

4. ‘The tattler or slanderer is the more detestable, 
because there is not only no assurance that he will not, but 
every probability that he will disclose any secret that may 
be confided to him. This thé wise King of Israel well 
knew; and therefore he says, he that goeth about as a 
tale-bearer revealeth secrets. ‘There may be a principle 
of what is generally termed honour, but which, when 
analyzed, is found to be mere selfishness, that may some- 
times prevent a person from revealing that which was 
repeated to him in perfect confidence: but there is 
great reason to fear that even this will not long restrain a 
tattler from his favourite pursuit of tale-bearing. His 
desire for telling news will, it is very likely, overcome 
every honest principle, and your secret will be known in 
a short time where you would have very little suspected 
it. If you wish then that your affairs should not be 
known to every one, and a partial statement be given 


about some things, and an exaggerated one of others, 
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let noéa tattler be your companion. What you say in 
your secret chamber, he will carry forth, and, placing it 
upon the wings of the wind, send it in every direction. » 
5. A person possessed of the slanderer’s character 
is the more despicable, because he makes a wound in that 
love and charity for mankind which all men should possess. 
He often gives a fatal stab to friendship. Thus Solomon 
says, a froward man soweth strife, and a whisperer sepa- 
rateth chief friends. Friendship is the solace of hu- 
man life—the source of many of our most refined pleas- 


ures. But the tale-bearer endeavours to destroy tae 


sweetest of earthly enjoyments. And what is the more 
vexatious, this is done under the guise of friendship. 
With great professions of attachment to you, or the ex- 
pression of a fear lest you should be injured by your 
unsuspiciousness, and with an affected air of tenderness 
and sorrow for being obliged to communicate unpleasant 
intelligence, and reluctance to spcak upon a subject of 
so much delicacy, he proceeds to talk of one of your 
acquaintance or friends, perhaps, in a manner that startles 
you; and all the while nothing but slander slavers from 
his slippery tongue. 

These are only a few of the evils which flow from 
tale-bearing. The narrow limits of an ordinary discourse 
do not permit a farther description of the tattler’s charac- 
ter, or a more lengthened catalogue of the deleterious 
effects of this unholy practice. 

III. We turn now to the third part of our subject, Viz. 
an exhortation to avoid this shameful practice. 

It is possible you may be saying to yourselves, ‘ What 
has now happened, to call the speaker’s attention to this 
subject?’ Why, nothing unusual. You know that some 
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people are very much inclined to the fault which we 
_ have been reprobating, and some communities are kept 
in continual turmoil by these pests of human society. 
Whether or not this is the case here, I cannot tell. If 
the description given has fitted any. persons present, I 
beseech them no more to transgress the laws of God, or 
disturb the. peace of society by an unbridled tongue. 
Learn to perform your own business in quietness, recol- 
lecting, while you cannot bear the punishment of others, 
nor stand in judgment for them, that you will have enough 
to answer for without busying yourselves with other 
men’s matters. If you have any fear of God before you, 
_ regard Him who hates all deceit, whether it be practised 
upon Himor men. If you have any wish to support a 
character among men, obey the instructions and injunc- 
tions of the Bible, and no longer busy-bodies ; for 
every man of sense must heartily despise a tattler. If 
you have any regard to thespeace of society, leave off, 
thou moral madman, thus to scatter fire-brands, arrows 
and death around the circle of your acquaintance. Be no 
longer a retailer of scandal. Rise to the station for which 
God designed you, and learn to benefit, instead of injuring 
society by the talents of which you are possessed. 

But we do hope that this exhortation may prove to 
have been unnecessary—that not one of you is a tattler 
or slanderer. Yet it was proper to discuss the subject 
for the sake of administering a caution to those who may 
be free from a disposition to this vile practice. It is not 
certain, because you are not a tale-bearer now, that you 
will not some time or other fall into this sin, if not warn- 
ed of your danger. We say then to you, Fly from the 
company of tattlers. There is a moral poison contracted 
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from intercourse with them. Listen | none of their 
slander. “You will not only countenanc them by doing 
s0, but you will be much in danger of catching something 
of the same spirit. Evil communications corrupt good 
manners. If you love your own character, if you havea 
fear of offending God, abstain from the appearance of this 
evil. Good men will pity and avoid you, if you practise 
this sin; and bad men will ridicule and despise you. 
Those whom you scandalize, of course, you cannot ex- 


pect to retain as friends; and those to whom you reveal 


your secrets, who hear your scandal, will not, afterwards, — 
repose the least confidence in you. But oh! rememb 


that the God who loves truth, and hates every thing sin= 


ful, regards him who thus transgresses his commands, 
injures society, and destroys his own reputation, with a 
very wrathful eye. Recollec hat for every idl 

men must give account to God: so that if you are dis- 
posed only to amuse yourselves with talking about your 
neighbours, you will be by no means excuseable. Let 


this, then, warn and admonish you never to become con- 


taminated by the company or infected with the spirit of 
atale-bearer. Let it be your strenuous endeavour, my 
hearer, to put down this evil wherever it prevails ; always 
remembering that example is better than precept, al- 
though both should go together. Try to avoid and hin- 
der occasions for slander; for, where no wood is, the fire 
goeth out: so where there is no tale-bearer, the strife 


ceaseth. * 
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1 THESSALONIANS Il. 4 


BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOP TO BE PUTIN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, 
EVEN 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH 
OUR HEARTS. 


Ir is of high importance that the Christian 
should possess a fixed standard of duty. Error in 
the world is so mingled with truth, and sin so often 
assumes the garb of innocence, or virtue, that we 
all need some general rule of action—some clew that 
will conduct us safely through all the mazes of the 
labyrinth ; and enable us to discern between the holy 
and the profane—the unclean and the clean: And 
the preacher of righteousness stands in peculiar need 
of sucha scale by which to regulate his life: because 
his deviations and inconsistencies will be more no- 
ticed, in proportion as the path which he pursues is 
more conspicuous. The private Christian, even if 
a devoted one, may follow ina comparatively retired 
and unseen course; but the minister of the Gospel 
is brought forward on a public theatre, where, if he 
would, he cannot be obscure. He needs, therefore, 
some immutable principle of guidance, which is ap- 
plicable in every situation; and which can direct 
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him, as a faithful compass, in the strait-forward 
course of duty. 

Such a principle is given to us in the text. It is 
the one by which Paul and his devoted associates 
regulated their steps. Ir1stTHe witLor Gop. In 
every diversity of situation, among Jews or Greeks, 
bond or free, learned or ignorant, friends or enemies, 
the apostles endeavored to speak and act in such a 
manner as would please God—the God who judged 
their hearts. , | 

But Paul here speaks of another rule of action, 
viz. the will of man. He well knew that the desire 
to please men, and thereby to promote self interest, 
is the secret spring that keeps nearly all of this world’s 
votaries in motion. He saw this illustrated in the 
intrigues and flatteries and hypocrisies of courts, and 
in the forced kindness and attention of the aspiring 
demagogue. He saw it on the pages of literature, 
in the fascinations of the romance and the play, in 
the music of the poem, and in the partialities and 
unfaithfulness of the history and the biography ; 
and even in the demonstrations of science. He saw 
it in the time-serving policy of the political turn-coat, 
in the courage and professed patriotism of the furi- 
ous warrior, and in the blustering zeal, or dead for- 
mality, of the false teacher of religion. In short, 
wherever he turned his eyes upon this busy world, 
he saw the ferment of this Jeaven :—every where, 
in every rank, the desire to please men was seen to 
be the secret moving power of human conduct, in 
Spite of every effort to conceal it. But Paul dis- 
cards such a motive of action with a sort of trium- 


phant abhorrence. It might serve the purpose of 
the selfish worldling, but not the holy and benevo- 
lent purpose of the Christian minister. It demands, 
however, as the first head of discourse, a few mo- 
ments examination : and then we shall be better pre- 
pared to discuss, in the second place, the superior 
advantages of making the will of God the sole guide 
of our actions. 

To say in plain terms, that the Christian minister 
should be entirely guided in his preaching and con- 
duct by a desire to please men, is a statement too 
gross to be received by any one: and, therefore, it 
needs no remarks to show the fallacy of such a prop- 
osition in its naked form. But the essence of this 
principle is often urged upon us in another dress, 
and under a false and deceitful name. ‘The doctrine 
of expediency often amounts to nothing more than 
an effort to please men. We consider that a mat- 
ter of mere expediency, which does not affect any 
important principle. It was in this sense that Paul 
said, all things are lawful for me, but all things are 
not expedient. He did not mean that it was lawful 
for him to commit sin, or to neglect the service of 
God; but only, that in regard to things indifferent, 
such as were in themselves neither sinful nor holy, 
but only an occasion of sin or holiness, according to 
the motives with which they were performed ; such 
as eating certain kinds of meat, and the like ; in re- 
gard to such things, he might actas expediency, or 
policy, would suggest. Suppose now a man re- 
eards the doctrines of the bible as of not much im- 
portance: he will of course consider it a matter of 
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mere expediency, whether the minister preach them: 
and therefore, if his people dislike them, such a per- 
son would urge him, on the principle of expediency, 
not to exhibit them ; orto preach them in such an 
obscure manner, that they would not be displeasing 
to the unholy heart. Or suppose a man regards 
church discipline as of little or no consequence: he 
will, of course, consider it a matter of expediency 
merely, whether the minister should enforce it. 
Now the fact is, that very many in the world, who 
have loose, and inadequate, and merely speculative 
ideas of religion, do look upon most of its doctrines, 
and many of its duties, as things almost indifferent: 
And hence. it is, that ministers of the gospel, who 
regard these doctrines and duties of vast impor= 
tance, are often censured for not acting according to 
the wishes of their people, in respect to these doc- 
trines and duties, when they cannot doit, without a 
sacrifice of principle and a violation of conscience. 
But suppose by what is expedient is meant, “ not 
merely that which promotes our present interest and 
private gratification, but that which is most condu- 
cive to the general happiness of ourselves and others 
for time and for eternity :”* why may not the minis- 
termake this kind of expediency the guide of his steps: 
and surely it ought to please men to promote their best 
interests. Iam willing to admit that such expediency 
as this, is a real criterion, or test of virtue ; and could 
we apply it, no standard of human duty would be 
better. For it amounts to the same thing as the 
will of God: since the promotion of the best and 
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eternal interests of man is a principal object God 
has in view in’all his dispensations towards this 
world: so that expediency, in this sense, and the 
will of God, and the glory of God, all coincide. 
But an abstract criterion of goodness must be care- 
fully distinguished from a practical rule of duty. 
The fact is, though God can judge of actions by 
their tendency, man cannot. Because it is not pos- 
sible for him—a creature of yesterday, who knows 
nothing——to calculate the remote and possible con- 
sequences of his actions. He may sometimes es- 
timate the immediate effects of his conduct, but he 
can never determine all its remote effects. ‘True, 
God has revealed to us the general consequences of 
virtue and of vice, of holiness and unholiness: But 
the question we are now considering, is, how shall 
we determine what is virtue, and what is vice :— 
what is holiness, and what is unholiness. All will 
admit, that every action, to be virtuous, or holy, 
must be agreeable to the Divine Will. But some 
will say, that the way to determine whether any ac- 
tion be agreeable to the Divine Will, is to enquire 
what will be its effects upon ourselves and others. 
And it is indeed true, that in all our conduct, we 
ought to look at the probable effects of our conduct: 
and in some cases we may have no other method of 
determining what is the will of God. But we 
ought always to remember, that all calculations of 
this sort upon the final tendency of our actions, are 
liable to great uncertainty ; because we cannot see 
far enough, nor clear enough, to discern all the re- 
mote and possible influence and bearing of our con- 
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duct. So that where we have any other mode of 
ascertaining the will of God, (and in most cases we 
have a more sure word of prophecy, to which we shail 
do well to take heed, as unto a light shining in a 
dark place ;) we ought to suffer the probable effects 
of our conduct, to exert over us buta feeble influence. 
Many a minister of Christ, forgetting, it is to be 
feared, the example of Paul, and modifying and ex- 
plaining away the plain commands of God, on account 
of the dangerous consequences that his imagination 
painted before him as the effects of complying with 
their literal meaning, has not merely involved him- 
self in inextricable difficulties, but brought reproach 
and contempt upon the cause of Christ. 

But what, my hearers, would have been the con- 
sequence, if the Lord Jesus Christ, if the apostles 
and martyrs, had acted on this principle of expedi- 
ency ? Christ knew that the effect of his conduct 
would be, not to send peace on earth, but a sword : 
that divisions, persecutions and contentions would 
follow through many centuries; and the apostles 
found wherever they went preaching the gospel, 
that bitter divisions and contentions and murders 
were the consequence of their labors. And what if 
they had been governed by the doctrine of expedi- 
ency, and concluded that God could not require of 
them to do any thing so disastrous in its effects. 
The result would have been, that no atonement 
would have been made for our sins, nor the gospel 
ever have been preached in the world. But. these 
devoted laborers kept in mind the express command 
of God to go forward; and they obeyed, cheerfully 
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leaving the consequences—portentous as they seem- 
ed—to that God who would take care of them and 
of his case. And he will guide and guard all the 
successors of Christ and the apostles, who, in this 
respect, follow their example. 

Look for a moment at the perplexity and incon- 
sistency, in which that minister must be involved, 
who endeavours to shape his course by expediency : 
who is more anxious tolearn the bearing of his 
conduct upon the world around him, than he is 
to ascertain the command of God. In many things, 
indeed, he might act agreeable to the divine will; 
since in those fortunate cases in which he calculated 
aright, expediency would not disagree with the 
will of God. But in many other cases he would 
go widely, though sincerely, astray from the path 
of duty, and dishonor God, and obstruct religion, 
while he supposed himself laboring for its welfare. 
For even benevolence itself, however sincere and 
ardent, will do mischief, unless it receive an impulse 
in the right direction: and not a few deep and pain- 
ful wounds have been inflicted on the cause of the 
Redeemer, by many a worthy minister of that Sa- 
viour, because they made the arithmetic of expedien- 
cy their guide, and neglected the plainly revealed 
command of Jehovah. 

Suppose a minister to be placed among a people 
who sit uneasy under the plain preaching of the pe- 
culiar doctrines of the gospel. He perceives that 
they are determined not to hear them advocated } 
and if he persist in maintaining them, divisions and 
animosities, and probably the destruction of the so- 
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ciety, will be the consequence. He becomes alarm- 
ed at the prospect before him, and concludes that 

expediency will justify him in repressing or smooth- 
ing over the offensive truths. He does so: and his 
society remain united and peaceful ; and he mis- 
takes the deceitful calm for a token of the divine 
approbation. Whereas it is in fact a token of aban- 
donment of God: for the union is but the agree- 
ment between religion and sin; and the peace 
but the sleep of death; the prelude of everlasting 
agony. Souls are not converted: for it is only the 


~ truth that makes men free ; and where the truth 


is not preached, they will remain in bondage. And 
unless the grace of God intervene, the next gener- 
ation will witness in sucha place, achurch that has 
aname to live, while they are dead; and a people 
ripe for every error and every sin. Had such a min- 
ister recollected that his duty was to preach the 
gospel, that a necessity was laid on him to 
preach it, and a woe awaited him if he preached it 
not, God would have taken care of the consequen- 
ces, and of his cause, and of his minister. 

Another preacher’s lot is cast where sucha laxity 
prevails in the lives of the professors of godliness, 
that he perceives the discipline of the gospel must 
be applied to purge out the leaven. Buta violent 
resistance to his efforts appears, and agitates his 
church and people to the centre. Shall he proceed, 
or shall he desist? Expediency answers, relax the 
rigors of discipline and wait for a more favourable 
moment: for if you proceed, your usefulness is at 
anend, and the cause of religion will be injured.— 
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But the will of God replies: Know ye not that a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump? Purge out 
therefore, the old leaven, that ye may be anew lump, 
as ye are unleavened. 

Again, it may be the misfortune of a minister to 
be assailed by those who maintain what he consci- 
entiously believes to be deadly error, but who, nev- 
ertheless, demand of him that he should cordially 
receive them to his fellowship, and acknowledge 
their claims to the christian character. Expedien- 
cy will whisper in the minister’s ear, if you refuse 
their demand, the cry of persecution will be raised, 
and multitudes will be led to embrace their errors, 
who, otherwise, would remain on the side of truth. 
It will be better, therefore, to yield a little, since 
less evil will result from this, than from obstinate 
perseverence, which will look like an exclusive witch 
But the word of God thunders in such a minister’s 
ears, if there come any unto you and bring not this 
doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither bid 
him God speed: For he that biddeth him God speed, 
is a partaker of his evil deeds. = Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him 
be accursed. 

Suppose a minister to have no other rule but the 
will of his people to guide him in his preaching and 
parochial intercourse; into what a maze of perplex- 
ities will he be thrown! One class of his hearers 
will relish no sermon that is not highly doctrinal, 
and does not contain the skeleton of systematic the- 
ology: Another class demand that nearly all should 
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be practical, keeping the unintelligible mysteries of 
godliness out of sight. One classare satisfied with 
nothing that does not make a powerful appeal to the 
passions, and is not directly calculated to produce 
strong excitement. Another class can bear noth- 
ing that is not measured off and compacted together 
by the rules of logic. One class look upon it as per- 
sonal, if the preacher make a searching and pungent 
appeal to the consciénce : Another class are disgust- 
ed when he arrays before them, in menacing as- 
pect, the terrors of the Lord. He may find one dis- 
cription of his people dissatisfied, if all his public 
performances do nor bear the marks of talent and 
hard study, and if their minister do not maintain the 
character of superior genius and scholarship ; and 
these, of course, would confine him almost inces- 
santly to his study, and leave him no time to go 
from house to house to learn the state of his people 
and to testify repentance towards God and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. But on the other hand, he 
may find a still more numerous class, who being 
themselves unaccustomed to the labour of composi- 
tion, and scarcely realizing that it is necessary for 
the minister to give himself to reading, in order to 
maintain his standing and make improvements, have - 
neither any just sense of the time and effort neces- 
sary to prepare for the pulpit, nor of the other retir- 
ed duties of the faithful minister: and these per- 
sons, therefore, would demand of him a much great- 
er share of parochial and social visits than. is’ possi- 
bly consistent with other duties. This is particular- 
ly true in regard to those who have recently enter- 
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ed the ministry. And not unfrequently such an one, 
in attempting to satisfy his people, has been com- 
pelled to steal many an hour from sleep and devote 
it to study ; and thus has the vigor of his constitu- 
tion been broken down, succeeded by premature de- 
eay and an early tomb. Now, if in regard to all 
these things I have mentioned, the minister should 
endeavour to make the will of bis people his guide, 
into what a worse than Cretan labyrinth would he 
plunge! But let him study to show himself approv- 
ed unto God, and he has only to preach the word in 
season and out of season; to reprove, rebuke, and ex- 
hort, with all long suffering and doctrine ; endeavor- 
ing to give to every one a portion in due season; and 
whether he eat or drink, or whatsoever he do, to do 
all to the glory of God ; then will he prove a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth. 


But to dwell no longer on the first part of the 


" subject, I proceed secondly, to suggest some of the 


peculiar advantages possessed by the preacher, who 
makes the revealed will of God the guide of his 
ministrations. 

I pause here, however, one moment, to correct a 
misapprehension, that may possibly exist on this sub- 
ject. When I picture to you the Christian minis- 
ter, inflexibly following the will of God in every 
situation, and remaining unmoved by all the solicita- 
tions of man, I fear some will be apt to conceive of 
such a minister, as a morose, unyielding, monkish ty- 
rant, more fit for the cloister than for society ;—bet- 
ter adapted for the dark ages of Popery, than for these 
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enlightened times of Protestant liberty. I fear such 
is the picture many form in their imaginations, of 
Paul, and the other apostles, when reading their epis- 
tles. But it is an unfortunate caricature : for such 
steady adherence to the will of God, as a rule of 
duty, tends to make men like God; and God is 
love. It is perfectly consistent with the utmost 
kindness and tenderness in the minister towards his 
people; nay, with a disposition ready to yield in 
every thing not interfering with duty. What affec- 
tionate tenderness is manifested by Paul, only two 
or three verses succeeding the text, which shows 
him so resolute in following the will God! We were 
gentle among you, says he, even as a nurse cherisheth 
her children. So being affectionately desirous of 
you, we were willing to have imparted unto you, not 
the Gospel of God only, but also our own souls; be- 
cause ye were dear unto us. And this is precisely 
the mild and endearing temper, every successor of 
of Paul, in the holy office, should cherish towards 
his people. 

The first peculiar advantage the minister possess- 
es, whose standard of duty is the revealed will of 
God, is, that he is compassed about by a bright 
cloud of witnesses. I will not here. point you, my 
hearers, to that noble army of angels, who ‘circle 
God’s throne rejoicing,’ and who find in making the 
will of God their rule of action, an inexhaustible 
source of happiness. But look at the glorious as- 
sembly of prophets, apostles, and martyrs, with the 
Son of God at their head, and tell me, which of 
them did not follow, on earth, that same rule, ma- 
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king it the pole star of their conduct ? Some of them, 
indeed, as Moses and Jonah, shrunk, in some in- 
stances, from going where God pointed out their 
path, because it was hedged up with difficulties and 
dangers : but so far only as they did follow the di- 
vine command, were they accepted. And most of 
them, for their adherence to that command, fella 
sacrifice to the rage of man. ‘The Son of God, the 
chief among ten thousands, the great exemplar of 
his ministers, made the principle of the text the 
grand and universal guide of his life. His meat 
was to do the will of him that sent him: and in the 
midst of most appalling dangers, he went forward 
resolutely in the great work for which he came into 
the world, unseduced by popular applause and un- 
influenced by popular hatred. Perhaps no one of 
Christ’s disciples exhibited an inflexible determina- 
tion to follow the will of God in so many trying sit- 
uations, as the apostle Paul. The annals of romance 
and tragedy, do not furnish an instance of more deep 
and affecting interest, or of greater moral sublimity, 
than the scene that occurred the last time this apos- 
tle went up to Jerusalem. His brethren on the 
way, forewarned by prophecy of the dangers that 
awaited him in that city, besought him earnestly not 
to go up to Jerusalem. , Then Paul answered, what 
mean ye to weep and to break my heart? For I am 
ready not do be bound only, but also to die at Jeru- 
salem, for the name of the Lord Jesus. ‘This same 
apostle shows how strongly fixed in his mind was 
the principle of the text, when he says to the Gala- 
tians; Do I now persuade men, or God? or do I 
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seck to please men ? for if I yet pleased men, I should 
not be the servant of Christ. _Recollect too the sted-— 
fast resolution of Peter and John, when after im- 
prisonment, they were commanded not to speak at 
all, nor to teach in the name of Jesus. Their reply 
was, whether it be right in the sight of God to heark- 
en unto you, more than unto God, judge ye. A 
like testimony has been left us in the example of a 
vast multitude of holy martyrs: And it must be pe- 
culiarly cheering and sustaining to the devoted min- 
ister of Christ, as he stedfastly presses forward in 
duty, obedient to the divine will, to reflect that he is 
treading in the path, which so many distinguished 
and holy servants of God have marked out, and 
which they found to be the path to the heavenly 
city. 

A second peculiar adva..tage of making the re- 
vealed will of God the standard of duty, is, that 
this is always a safe and invariable rule. It is safe 
for the minister, and safe for the people. Follow- 
ing this, he frees himself from their blood: because 
he has done allin his power to save them. And if 
God does not bless his labors to their conversion, 
he would bless no labours among them. But even 
in such a case, they do not perish because a false 
or perverted Gospel was preached to them and they 
were not faithfully warned, but because they would 
not be saved. So that however unpleasant may 
be the faithfulness of a minister, who adheres to the 
will of God as his guide, there is no danger in it ; 
and if the hearers will conform to the preaching of 
such a man, they will be infallibly secure. Hence 
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they ought to desire in their minister this faithful 
adherence to the divine will, even though their sins 
and danger and folly be set in terrifick array before 
them: and they should dread, as the severest of 
curses, a man who cries peace, peace, when there is 
no peace. 

The divine will is also an invariable rule: like the 
author of the Gospel, it is the same yesterday, to 
day, and forever. The false teacher, and the man 
Who is permitting a calculation of consequences 
to guide him, will stand upon one course to day, 
and upon another tomorrow. ‘The compass of ex- 
pediency is affected by so many local attractions 
that it never long remains fixed to any one point. 
Accordingly, the man who takes it for his guide, 
must move in a course too devious to be described. 
Indeed, it is much easier to calculate the orbit ofa 
comet, and as easy to trace the course of the night- 
ly meteor, as to determine the path of him who fol- 
lows any other standard bat God’s will, as it is re- 
vealed in the scriptures. Be there as much piety 
in such a man’s heart as you please, it cannot save 
him from great inconsistencies of conduct, so long as 
he turns aside from the light shed on him by the Sun 
of righteousness, reflected from scripture, and trusts 
to the guidance of an ignis fatuus. 

But the man who follows in the plain direction 
pointed out by the will of God, moves in a right 
line towards his object—the salvation of souls and 
the glory of God—two things always united : and 
there will be a consistency of character in, such a 
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man, that will excite the admiration even of his en- 
emies. Fixing his eye upon the great object of his 
winistry, and grasping the two edged sword of 
truth, he advances to the combat, and mows a wide 
and staight path among God’s enemies: And 
though infidelity, and scepticism, and heresy, and 
all the hosts that are ranged under the banners of 
sin, may tremble as they see him coming, and rouse 
in opposition, and strive to turn him aside from the 
path of duty, yet when he has passed through their 
ranks, those who are strewed along his course, on 
the right and on the left, even when smarting un- 
der their wounds, will admire the fortitude and con- 
sistency of the soldier of the cross, and some of 
them will arise, be healed by the great Physician, 
buckle on the gospel armour and follow him. 

A third peculiar advantage of adopting the prin- 
ciple in the text, as a rule of duty, is, that it tends 
to lead the minister to the diligent study of the 
scriptures. ‘Thisisthe deep and almost exclusive 
fountain whence he is to drink in a knowedge of 
what the will of God is. And although the hum- 
blest christian may easily understand the outlines 
of that system which runs through the bible, yet 
the most profound scholar needs to devote the la- 
bour ofa life to fill up all the shades of the picture 
and give a finishing to the whole. Scarcely a de- 
partment of science or literature can be named, that 
does not, directly or indirectly, throw some light on 
the scriptures. First on the list stands the linguist, 
with the thread that unravels the entanglements of 
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idiom, and dialect, and usage. Next comes the his- 
torian, lifting up the veil of the past, and bringing 
to light the events and the customs of dark antiqui- 
ty. Next approaches the metaphysician, to tell us 
of the various, and subtle schemes of intellectual 
philosophy, in the Egyptian, the Grecian, and the Ro- 
man schools ;—wwhose opinions are sometimes refer- 
red to by the sacred writers. And although the as- 
tronomer has no material telescope that can penetrate 
time, as he penetrates space ; yet he is able to turn 
back the keen eye of calculation and examine and 
establish the scriptural chronology. To throw light 
upon the same subject, and to point us to mementos 
of the deluge, the geologist penetrates the earth and 
brings forth the evidence of former revolutions and 
the relics of ancient times. The mineralogist too, 
can throw a brighter splendor upon the Urim and 
Thummim, and upon the New Jerusalem; while the 
botanist can make more lovely, the plants and trees 
and flowers of Judea. Now the more extensively 
acquainted, with these various branches of knowl- 
edge the minister is, the more capable he is of un- 
derstanding the scriptures. And whatever incites 
him forward in researches so wide, and yet so inter- 
esting, has a happy influence. ‘True, after his deep- 
est search, he will not find ‘specific rules in the bi- 
ble for regulating his conduct in every given in- 
stance: yet he will find general rules, of so compre- 
hensive a character, that if well understood, he need 
never be long at a loss to know where lies the path 
of duty. Alas, that somany, who preach the gos- 
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pel, should prefer directing their people by the re- 
sult of their own fecble reasonings, rather than bow 
to receive their instructions from the book of God! 
It is like following the light of a rush taper, when 
the sun is shining in meridia splendour. 

A fourth peculiar advantage of making the reveal- 
ed will of God the rule of duty, is, that it tends to 
make the minister acquainted with his closet. Al- 
though he has the bible in his hands, yet he reads 
there of some who are given up to strong delusions 
to believe a lie that they might be damned. He 
finds itthere taught, that however clearly revealed 
are the truths of the bible, and however great the 
talents of a man, yet he will not see, nor embrace 
those truths, unless his heart be right. And the 
wide diversities among men, in the interpretation of 
the bible, confirms this sentiment. Fearful lest his 
heart should not be right, and lest he should mis- 
take the will of God, through prejudice and corrup- 
tion, and wrest the scriptures to his own destruction 
and the ruin of his hearers, he looks often to that 
God who can preserve him from error and point out 
to him the way of truth and duty. Indeed, the 
chief strength ofa minister lies in his closet. He 
may have talents and eloquence; but if these are 
not warmed and sanctified by secret communion 
with God, although he may delight and agitate men, 
and gain popularity, yet he will not convert them. 
While the feeblest preacher, whose heart is daily 
kindled up by a fire.from heaven, will see religion 
flourishing under his ministrations. Let that min- 
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ister who neglects the duties of secret devotion give 
overall hopes of success: nay, let him abandon the 
hope of his own salvation. The Spirit of God will 
not accompany his efforts unless he pray for it: 
And if he do not pray for it, it shows that the Spirit 
of God has abandoned him. 

A fifth peculiar advantage of making the will of 
God the rule of action, is, that it will keep the min- 
ister’s thoughts habitually directed to the judgment 
seat of Christ. For at that bar he will be approved 
just so far ashe has acted agreeable to God’s will, 
and condemned just so faras he has neglected it. 
If this thought be impressed on his mind, it will ac- 
company him inall his ministerial duties. It will 
give a solemnity and fervency to every private ad- 
monition and exhortation, and to every public prayer, 
sermon, or address. And it is this solemn sincerity, 
this heartfelt earnestness, which carries conviction 
to the hearts of men. | 

A sixth peculiar advantage of making the will of 
God the minister’s sole guide, is, that it furnishes 
an important defence in temptation. I speak here 
of certain temptations peculiar to the sacred office ; 
and these are neither few nor feeble. A man is es- 
tablished, for instance, among a people whom he 
loves; and has there laid his plans for spending his 
days, and provided for the comfortable situation of 
his family. And besides, if he should be compelled 
to abandon that situation, he fears he should be cast 
a houseless wanderer upon the world. But at 
length he begins to perceive that the faithful preach- 
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ing of the gospel gives offence, and error is clamor- 
ous in its demands upon him to relax his discipline, 
and be more tolerant in his feelings. In short, he 
finds that unless he does relax in his faithfulness, he 
will soon be abandoned and dismissed. Alas, so 
strong is the temptation to yield to the attack and 
abandon the ark of God to his enemies, that unless 
one eye be constantly fixed on the divine com- 
mands, and the other on the judgment day ; unless 
he keep up a constant intercourse with heaven, his 
fears will triumph over his faith, and he will cease 
to cry aloud, and sinners will cease to be converted. 
At sucha time it is peculiarly important that he 
look exclusively on the divine will: for if he suffer 
himself to speculate about expediency, satan will 
get an advantage of him, and he will inflict a blow 
on the cause of Christ, which centuries cannot re- 
pair. Andalike powerful in giving strength to the 
fainting heart and desponding faith, is this rule’ of 
action, underall the temptations to which Christ’s 
ministers are exposed. 

Finally, this same principle is peculiarly impor- 
tant in time of difficulty and trial. Were the min- 
ister to pass through no severe seasons of this char- 
acter, he would hardly regard himself a successor 
of the apostles. . But alas, they are planted thick 
enough along his path, however cheering may be 
the commencement of his course; and it would be 
folly to expect an exemption. He is sometimes 
called to witness his people, in spite of all his ef- 
forts, Waxing worse and worse ; a death like stupor 
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settling upon his church, and sin rioting without 
fear and without shame among the irreligious. Pe- 
culiarly fortunate is it for him at such a period, if 
he can look back and reflect that his conduct has 
been directed by the divine will: for then the blood 
of his people rests upon their own heads; and al- 
though he will be pained to see them rush upon 
destruction, yet will he not fear that he is the 
cause of their ruin. Times of difficulty and per- 
plexity also sometimes occur in a church, when the 
fate of the whole body, and of the society in which 
it is placed, seems to depend upon the course taken 
by its pastor. Oh let every people, at such a junc- 
‘ture, be delivered from the man, who has nothing 
surer to guide him, than the uncertain calculations 
of expediency! But if the revealed will of God be 
his directory, he need not fear for the church, nor 
for himself. The faithful minister may hkewise 
be called to feel the deep stabs of ingratitude from 
some among his people. The more solicitous he is 
for their salvation, the more are they alienated from 
him, and imbittered towards him. ‘They hate his 
doctrines—they hate those dutieshe inculcates; and 
throw every bar in their power in the way of his 
success. Now how shall he act towards such? Let 
Paul answer: J will very gladly spend and be spent 
for you, though the more abundanily I love you, the 
less I be loved. Oh, this is an elevated state of 
Christian feeling: but it ought to be attained by 
every one set for the defence of the gospel. Yet if 
a man has regulated his conduct by a desire to please 
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men, how is it possible he should reach this state 
of feeling towards such! But if the will of God has 
been his guide, he will look to God for his reward ; 
and can cheerfully go on, laboring for the good of 
those, who are laboring for his ruin. Thus will he 
overcome evil with good, and heap coals of fire on 
the heads of his enemies. 

In conclusion of the subject, 1 remark, first, that 
the principle, advocated in this discourse, takes away 
from the faithful minister, a vast load of distressing 
responsibility. ‘* Duties are ours, events are God’s”’: 
how much is contained in that sentence! If a man 
were answerable for all the consequences of faith- 
fully, preaching the truth, who would dare ever to 
preach it! Amid the thousand difficulties that some- 
times hedge up the minister’s way; under the dark 
and lowering cloud that sometimes settles on his 
prospects; borne down by a sense of his own 
weakness and sinfulness, and beholding the wide 
wasting mark of sin and error around him, surely 
he must sink in despair, if he were to judge of his 
faithfulness, or reward, by his success. But possess- 
ed of the consciousness of having firmly adhered ta the 
command of Jehovah, he can go cheerfully forward 
amid every discouragement: though ten thousand 
evils cluster around him; come what will come; 
sheltered under this principle, he knows he is safe, 
and the church is safe, and heaven is safe. 

Secondly. If the minister must make the will 
of God his sole guide, then how important is it that 
he keep ever before him, the grand and leading ob- 
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ject God has in view in the institution of the minis- 
try; viz. the promotion of his glory in the salvation 
of sinners! In attaining this most magnificent and 
glorious object, God has made the minister an in- 
strument : and the grandeur, and sublimity, and un- 
speakable importance of it, ought to carry him above 
the low atmosphere of human passions, and make 
him indifferent to human applause or censure, any 
farther than these will promote or retard the great 
work. He professes to be actuated by a higher 
principle than this world’s morality, or this world’s 
philosophy, ever discovered. Let him, therefore, 
maintain an elevated and consistent course, with 
the word, and the will, and the judgment of God 
in his eye. It does not belong to him to descend 
into the arena of this world’s contests; unless it be 
to bid the combatants no longer to strive with flesh 
and blood, but henceforth to wrestle with principal- 
ities, and powers, and spiritual wickedness in high 
places. Itis not forhim to employ weapons that 
are carnal, but those that are mighty through God, 
to the pulling down of strong holds. It is not for 
him to act upon the juggling and pliable principles 
of this world’s votaries: but the love of Christ 
should constrain him ; and there should be a sort 
of transparency in his character, that will make it 
obvious to the world, that the will of God is his 
guide, and the glory of God his object. ‘Then may 
he reasonably hope that his labour will not be in 
vain ; and that the souls of those for whom he strives 
and prays, will become gems in his eternal crown. 
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May such be your rule of action, my dear_broth- 
er; such your elevated and consistent course, and 
such its termination among this people. You know 
what the will of God is in sending you hither ; viz. 
to labor for their salvation ; for he wilt-Bave all men 
to be saved and come to the knowledge of the truth. 
This is the grand object you should keep continual- 
ly before you ; and to promote it, may your hands 
ever be strong and active, your heart warm, and 
your soul steadfast. Does your heart sink in view 
of the responsibilities you this day assume? Look 
up to the everlasting hills whence cometh your help, 
and remember that you can do all things through 
Christ strengthening you. Do you fear that your 
love of souls is weak in comparison with their val- 
ue? Then turn your eyes, my brother, upon this 
people, who have chosen you for their spiritual 
guide. Look at this church, Waiting, as I trust, 
with praying hearts, to be taken by the hand and 
led into the green pastures and by the still waters 
of salvation. Look at those descending into the 
vale of years, and those in the meridian of life, 
whose hearts have never been warmed by the love 
of a Saviour; and say, does there not rise within 
you, aholy ambition, to be the instrument of plucking 
them as brands out of the burning? Look too upon 
this rising generation, and see them stretch out to 
you their hands, and committing themselves to 
your guidance, tell you, that their eternal destiny 
depends upon your faithfulness. O, 1 know your 
heart burns to make them heirs of glory. And 
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finally, if there be wanting yet a motive to faithful- 
ness, lift up the eye of faith and look to the recom- 
pense of reward. 

Thirdly. If ministers must make the will of God 
their guide, then ought their people to listen to the 
messages they bring, as those who must give an 
account. Itis clearly implied in the text, that if 
ministers please God, they will not always please 
men. And such Paul found to be the fact: and so 
did the Saviour ; and so have their faithful success- 
ors. It isthe minister’s buisness to convince men 
that they are alienated from God, and living in op- 
position to his laws, and that they must be reconcil- 
ed to him, or perish. But these are most mortifying 
truths; aiming a fatal blow at human pride ; and it 
is no wonder that men unacquainted with them- 
selves, should revolt at the painful representation. 
It is also the minister’s duty, sometimes, to show to 
those who profess godliness, that they have a name 
to live, but are dead; and this, to such, is scarcely 
more welcome. Butletpeople recollect, when thus 
excited to complain, that ministers are not to be 
judged by the maxims of worldly prudence and 
etiquette. The rule they profess to follow is the 
will of God, ascontained in the word of God. ‘To 
the word of God, therefore, they appeal: and if they 
speak not according to to this word, it rs because there 
is no life in them, and they are willing to be con- 
demned. But if they go not beyond the sacred re- 
cord, then should their hearers take heed, both how 
they hear, and what they hear. For Christ has 
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said to his fuithful ministers, he that heareth you, 
heareth me; and he that despiseth you, despiseth 
me; and he that despiseth me, despiseth him that 
sent me. Why do we send for a physician when 
sick? That he may exert himself to save our lives 
and recover our health: nor do we become irritated 
and offended, because he administers to us unpleas- 
ant remedies ; or performs some painful operation, 
which he declares necessary to our recovery. And 
why do men settle ministers over them? That 
their souls may be saved ; that their spiritual sick- 
nesses may be healed: And yet, when the minister 
perceives their malady tobe too deeply rooted to yield 
to milder remdies, and finds it necessary to probe their 
consciences, and to lay open. their hearts, by the 
sword of the Spirit ; how very apt are they to feel as 
if he were unnecessarily severe, and took delight in 
distressing them, and in dealing out their condem- 
nation! They urge the physician of their bodies to let 
them know the worst of their case: but they would 
have the physician of their souls heal their wounds 
slightly, and say, peace, peace, when their is no 
peace. ‘True, the preacher, if his heart be not right, 
may mix with the word of God his own spleen and 
venom ; and thus render the truths of the gospel— 
offensive enough at the best to the natural heart—still 
more repulsive. But as I said before, let him be tri- 
ed by the word of God and by this only. When he 
endeavours to fix upon the unregenerate man the 
charge of entire native depravity and enmity to God, 
let the bible be searched to see if it does not make a 
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similar charge. When he presses the necessity ofa 
renewing of the holy Ghost upon such, and in spite of 
their depravity, urges upon them their obligations 
to immediate repentance, let them inquire of Nico- 
demus whether Christ did not teach the same. 
When he exhibits the atoning blood and righteous- 
ness of Christ, as the sinners only hope for pardon 
and justification, let them inquire of the Romans 
and Galatians, whether Paul did not do likewise. 
When he insists upon a holy life, as indispensably 
necessary to accompany faith, let not an antinomi- 
an spirit cry out against him, until it is sure the 
same charge will not lie against Paul and James. 
When he represents God as having mercy on whom 
he will have mercy, and hardening whom he will, 
before he is condemned, let the epistles of the great 
apostle of the gentiles, be read with prayer. When 
he represents the future punishment of the wicked 
to have the same duration as the happiness of the 
righteous, let them read the 25th chapter of Matth- 
ew, and they cannot condemn him. When he ex- 
hibits the glorious union of Father, Son, and Spirit, 
in the Godhead, let them not object, until this great 
mystery of godliness can be expunged from the bi- 
ble. And when he holds up the love of the world 
as a most dangerous idolatry, and makes the most 
solemn and urgent appeals to every one, to seize 
upon the passing moment to make his peace with 
God, let them resolve to comply, or reject the au- 
thority of the bible. Finally, let them remember 
that the day is at hand, when all that the minister 
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has preached will be reviewed : and if he be found to 
have followed the will of God, every part of his 
message that was rejected, will hang like a mill- 
stone upon the necks of his hearers. 

It is these leading doctrines and duties, my Chris- 
tian hearers, which we trust will be woven into the 
sermons and addresses of the man of your choice, 
who is now to be set over you in the Lord. These 
will form the grand starting point of his ministra- 
tions: the broad and deep foundation on which he 
will strive to build up the spiritual house of God in 
this place. And when we urge him, on this occa- 
sion, to keep his eye fixed, in this great work, on the 
the pleasure of God, and not on the pleasure of man ; 
when we bid him fearlessly follow the will of 
God, though it involve the sacrifice of every person- 
al or relative blessing ; though it array this whole 
people against him; do we. seem to any to under- 
‘ value, or treat with negligence, your interests? Ah 
my hearers, well do we know that if your minister 
follow the will of God, your best interests will be 
infallibly secured. Well do we know, that they 
could not be promoted by any other course. And 
from my knowledge of his character, and of this peo- 
ple, may I not predict that a blessed result will at- 
tend this union? Already has God given to you, 
what I would fain believe to be an earnest of still 
greater spiritual blessings. May I not hope, may I 
not predict, that the converting and sanctifying influ- 
ences of his Spirit, with which he has so abundantly 
blessed the incipient labours of your pastor elect, 
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will continue to be granted after the ministerial re- 
lation is consumated! May I not hope, that this 
church, impressed with its high obligations to God, 
and constrained by love to Christ, will, with one 
heart and soul, continue to compass the altar of the 
Most High, to plead for still greater blessmes upon 
this place! Is it fancy, or do I see this church in 
time to come, resolving not to settle down content- 
ed with the Jow standard of ordinary attainments, 
but to be ever pressing upwards, and setting a bright 
and most influential example to all around! Do I 
not see them affording a most prompt and efficient 
support, by their prayers and self denying efforts, to 
every exertion of their minister for the salvation of 
souls! Do I not see this church filled to overflow- 
ing, not with those who have a name to live while 
they are dead; butwith humble, firm, warmhearted, 
enlightened disciples! Do I not see—God grant 
it may not be false prophecy—do I not see this 
place distinguished above almost every place, by 
containing an overwhelming majority. of devoted fol- 
lowers of Christ; and showing how happy, how 
blessed, is acommunity, which is brought fully under 
the influence of Christian principles. Should such 
be the result of this day’s solemnities, when you, my 
hearers, and your minister meet in the eternal world, 
O what joys,—O what glories, await you there ! 
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lamented friend and brother, By THE AuTHOR. 


SERMON. 


PsaLM xxxix. 9. 
£ was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it. 


Wuen unexpected and peculiar trials come upon us, 
We are naturally led to look for some source of conso- 
lation, some ground of solace. The devout Psalmist 
in such circumstances fixed his eye on the govern- 
ment of God, and uttered his deep emotions in the 
language of the text. The whole psalm teaches us, 
that he was in deep affliction; but what. his peculiar 
trials were, it may not be easy to determine. It is 
probable, however, that he was pouring out his lamen- 
tations over the untimely end of a beloved son. It is 
very apparent, that his submission was put to the test, 
that his faith was tried; and also that. his heart was 
fixed, trusting in God. 

His unwavering resolution was, that no repining 
thought should lodge in his mind; that no murmuring 
word should escape his lips; and that beholders should 
find no occasion from his impatience in the furnace of 
affliction, to reproach the religion he professed, or the 
God he served. While he prayed for divine support 
in adversity, while he desired to maintain a deep and 
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habitual impression of the shortness and uncertainty 
of life, and while he fervently besought the Lord to 
deliver him from all his transgressions,—he sat down 
in silent and calm submission under the pressure of 
his trials, from the consideration that they came from 
the hand, and wisdom, and benevolence of God. “I 
was dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou 
didst it.” His submission was cordial;—it was the 
result of unshaken confidence in the rectitude of the 
divine government, and exhibits the nature of true 
submission in adversity. 

The text obviously teaches us, in the first place, 
to regard afflictions as ordered by the wise providence 
of God. ‘I was dumb, because thou didst it.” 

The doctrine that the providence of God is both 
universal and particular, that it extends to all events, 
that nothing comes to pass without the divine control 
or permission, is established in the plainest manner in 
scripture. It is a truth, which results from the 
perfections and government of Jehovah, admitted in 
almost any sense. If there be a general, it undeni- 
ably follows, that there must be a particular provi- 
dence. If God governs the world at all, he must 
direct, not only great events, but the smaller, on 
which the great depend; he must direct and control 
all events without exception. 

If for example God intended the Philistines should 
flee before the Israelites, when Goliah was slain, he 
must direct to the sling and the stone, which slew 
him. If he intended to raise the darling of Jacob’s 
heart to the throne of Egypt, and render him instru- 
mental of preserving, not only the whole kingdom of 
Egypt, but also the whole nation of Israel amidst 
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seven years of famine, he must direct all the events, 
which conspired to raise him to this elevated situation. 
If he intended to employ the agency of Moses in 
leading forth the chosen tribes from their task mas- 
ters, and out of a land of bondage, he must guide and 
preserve the little ark in which he lay near the banks 
of the Nile, and direct the tear, which flowed down 
the cheek of this lovely, unprotected babe, and in- 
duced the daughter of Pharaoh to adopt him for her 
own son; an act which could not have been tolerated 
in any other person in the kingdom. 

- Yes, my brethren, if it were possible for a spar- 
row to fall to the ground without the control of our 
heavenly Father; indeed if it were possible, that any 
event should iranspire beyond the restraint of the 
divine government, the whole chain of divine provi- 
dence would be broken, and Jehovah would be liable 
at any moment to be arrested or disappointed in the 
progress of his plans and the execution of his benevo- 
lent pleasure by events not under his control—by 
the caprice of accident. Deny a particular, and you 
must, to be consistent, deny a general providence. 
Admit that one event may take place without the 
divine direction or permission, and you may another, 
and another, until you destroy the providence of God, 
frustrate all his benevolent designs, and subvert his 
government. 

But if his providence be particular, as well as 
universal, extending to the falling of a sparrow, and 
numbering the hairs of our head, it must be obvious, 
that it extends to all our various disappointments and 
diversified afflictions. It must be obvious, that no 
afflictions come forth from the dust, but from the 
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divine hand; that no trouble springs out of the ground, 
but is of divine appointment. The providence of 
God is not to be excluded from any event; for 
“Jehovah ruleth over all.” Job sinned not with his 
lips, when he inquired, “What, shall we receive good 
at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil? 
The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, and 
blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
The text also teaches us, in the second place, that 
because our afflictions are ordered by the wise provi- 
dence of God, we should exercise unreserved sub 
mission. 
“I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it.” 
We should consider, that God knows when and how 
to afflict us. He knows when it is best to take our 
dearest earthly comforts from us, and which to re- 
move, and which to continue. He knows also the 
exact measure of affliction, with which it is best we 
should be visited. Were it left to us or to our friends 
to mete out our trials, they would be in measure so 
small, and under circumstances so alleviating, they 
would scarcely be felt. Were our afflictions under 
the control of our enemies, they might be so multi- 
plied, that we should sink under their pressure. But 
it is our consolation to know, that they are meted out 
by him, who knows just how much correction his 
children need, and when it will produce the best 
effect, and answer the most valuable purposes. Our 
afflictions therefore can never be ill timed, or unduly 
proportioned. If God seem to lay his hand upon our 
dearest earthly comforts, and multiply our sorrows, 
as though he were about to strip us of blessings, it 
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must be right and best. His knowledge embraces 
all the circumstances of our grief, and all the re- 
sults. 

We should consider also, that God is righteous, 
and merciful, and paternal in all the afflictions, with 
which we are visited. 

That he is righteous appears from the fact, that he 
treats us better than we deserve. However numerous 
and severe may be our trials, however great the pres- 
Sure of our sorrows, they never in the present life 
Surpass our ill deserts. Consider the innumerable 
mercies bestowed on us, for which we have never 
offered one grateful emotion to our divine benefactor; 
—consider how little we have thought of him, who 
has preserved us every moment of our existence; how 
much we have sinned against him, who has always 
done us good; how often we have slighted him, who 
died for our salvation; and then contrast our afflictions 
with our ill desert, and say,—is not God righteous in 
all the afflictions he sends upon us? 

Let it also be remembered, that Jehovah is not 
only righteous, but merciful in our afflictions. He 
not only does not afflict us beyond our deserts, but 
his severest chastisements are far less than our sins. 
Although we are prone to overlook our mercies in the 
midst of our sorrows, yet a little reflection would con- 
vince us, that the former vastly exceed the latter. 
Does God remove from us one or more of our dearest 
earthly comforts?’ How many does he still continue 
in our possession! Does he take from us blessings 
we have long enjoyed? How many new blessings 
does he confer! It is because the catalogue of our 
afflictions is enumerated so often, and multiplied so 
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indefinitely by our idolizing and repining hearts, and the 
catalogue of our blessings is never fully made out, and 
so seldom recounted with gratitude, that we do not 
often even in the depths of calamity exclaim, iO 
Lord, how great are thy mercies, and how great 
is the sum of them?” 

God is also paternal in the afflictions with which he 
visits his people. ‘Whom the Lord loveth he chas- 
teneth, and scourgeth every son, whom he receiveth. 
If ye endure chastening, God dealeth with you as 
with sons; for what son is he whom the father chas- 
teneth not.” All the afflictions of the righteous ac- 
cording to a divine promise work together for their 
good, and thus become mercies in disguise. ‘Our 
light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.”” The piety of men often shines the brightest 
in adversity. ‘How could we have known so much 
of the fidelity of Abraham, the meekness of Moses, 
the patience of Job, the ardor of David, the tender- 
ness of Jeremiah, the boldness of Daniel, and the 
self-denial of Paul, had they not been cast into the 
furnace of affliction!’ 

It is also by afflictions, that God trains up the 
righteous for glory. “It is through much tribulation, 
we must enter the kingdom of heaven.” It is by 
trials, that the pious are often humbled, and subdued, 
and weaned from earth, and led to live for heaven. 
Only let us cordially believe, that all our afflictions 
are ordered by the wise and benevolent providence of 
God, and under them all we may be silent and a 
missive. 
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This subject, as explained, presents the only proper 
ground of cordial stibmission. It is the universality 
and benevolence of the divine government. Search 
through second causes;—look over the universe, and 
you canmet find no other ground of cordial resignation 
in all the circumstances of human life, or in any of 
them.—Do you imagine that the hope, that all afflic- 
tions will promote your personal happiness, is genuine 
submission? But this is no subordination to the divine 
will; it is simply complacency in your own personal in- 
terest and happiness. It is also to be considered, that 
there are many adverse events, with respect to which 
you must be unable to discern how they can be favora- 
ble to your interests; and you have no promise that 
they will work together for your good, until you are 
cordially submissive. 

Do you think it a proper ground of submission, 
that you cannot avoid the afflictions with which you 
are visited? This has not a single feature of chris- 
tian resignation. It is only the non-resistance of the 
disobedient, chastened servant, who receives the lash, 
instead of slaying his master, because the latter he 
cannot do. 

Does the sympathy and kindness of friends in 
affliction furnish any suitable ground of submission? 
Such sympathy is indeed a great alleviation of grief; 
and many of us know its consoling influences from 
experience. But this alone cannot sustain the droop- 
ing spirits, nor reach the deep sorrows of the heart, 
nor bear up the desponding soul, when sinking amidst 
the waves of trouble.—No, christian friends, there is 
no other ground of true submission, when the heart is 
bleeding at every pore with the wounds which a right- 
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eous Providence hath inflicted, than that God has done 
it. It is the chastisement of our heavenly Father, and 
he knows what is best;—he cannot err;—he does not 
willingly afflict or grieve the children of men. 

. This is the ground of our submission, and ‘the source 
of our consolation, in view of the painful bereavement 
which has hung this pulpit in mourning, and filled 
our hearts with grief. ‘The event which has convened 
us this day, and made this sanctuary a Bochim, was 
most sudden and unexpected, most mysterious and 
overwhelming. Anaffectionate and beloved husband, 
a devoted and faithful minister, a wise and safe coun- 
sellor, an active and efficient officer of one of our 
most important benevolent institutions, a great and 
a good man, whose praise was in all the churches,— 
has fallen in our Israel. In the midst of his days and 
usefulness he is cut down, and sleeps in death. In 
the bursting forth of our emotions, which we have no 
language to express, we cannot but lift up our eyes 
to heaven, and exclaim, ‘“‘Help, Lord, for the godly 
man ceaseth; for the faithful fail from among the 
children of men.’ 

I am aware, that I shall be expected on the 
present occasion, summarily to delineate the character 
of the deceased;—a task to which I feel utterly inade- 
quate, not because I did not know him well, but be- 
cause his many excellencies could much better be seen, 
than described; and because many pleasing traits of 
his character developed themselves to the observer, 


and especially the intimate friend, which cannot be 
delineated. 


The Rev. Bensamin- Biypenpure WIsNER was 
born September 29th, 1794, in Goshen, Orange 
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county, New York; where his father resided until 
this his eldest son was three years old, when he re- 
moved to Geneva, Ontario County. Both his parents 
were professors of religion. His father, Polydore 
B. Wisner, was one of the first settlers of that now 
populous and flourishing village; and one of the found- 
ers of the Presbyterian church there, now large and 
efficient. Of this church he was an active and useful 
member to the close of his life. He was a lawyer, 
and for several years previous to his decease, District 
Attorney for the western part of New York. He 
died at the age of 44 years, when his son, whose re- 
mains are now before us, was only 20 years old. 
He was returning from a tour of official duty, and 
20 miles distant from his home, was seized with a 
violent disease, which speedily proved fatal. 

Parental religious instructions made salutary im- 
pressions on the mind of this son in early life, which 
were never wholly effaced. His youthful days were 
spent in his father’s family; and when not engaged in 
his studies, he was active in agricultural pursuits, and 
took much delight in this kind of laborious toil. He 
used in after life to ascribe his early physical vigor 
and his power to make continued mental effort, to the 
industry, activity, and labor of his youth; and he has 
often mentioned this happy experiment to those who 
were about commencing, or were in the incipient 
stages of a liberal education. He pursued his studies 
preparatory to a collegiate course chiefly under the 
tuition of the Rey. Dr. Axtell, then pastor of the 
church in Geneva. He entered the sophomore class 
of Union College, in Schenectady, in September 1810, 
atthe age of 16. He was diligent and successful in 
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his studies, amiable and moral in his deportment, and 
attentive to all the laws of the institution. While a 
member of college, he was never reproved for a fault, 
nor marked for absence from any duty or exercise. 
—It was at this period he strengthened and confirmed 
his habits of order, diligence, punctuality, and labo- 
riousness, which never forsook him in after life. And 
it was in this way he laid the foundation for those 
useful attainments, and that promptness to do what 
should be done at the present time, whieh were so 
prominent in his subsequent history. He sustained 
a high standing in college, and exerted an extensive 
influence; and had the second part at his graduation, 
which was in 1813. 

The next year he spent as preceptor of the acad- 
emy at Johnstown, which was then a flourishing 
institution. The following year he was occupied in 
settling his father’s estate, and supplied in many 
respects his father’s place in the care of the family. 
He had a natural love of manual labor quite uncom- 
mon, which induced him again to resume agricultural 
pursuits; and often have I heard him speak of this 
year of chosen toil, as one of pleasure and advantage 
to himself. He valued much, as he had reason to do, 
that vigor to toil, and that cheerful readiness to engage 
in any difficult enterprise, which were the result of 
his early training and habits. 

While at Geneva he was appointed to the office of 
tutor in his Alma Mater, where he performed the duties 
of an instructor from the autumn of 1815 to the 
close of the collegiate year of 1818.—As a tutor he 
was diligent and successful, and constant and thorough 
in his instructions. He has often told me that he 
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found much advantage in what the worthy president 
told him was a law for the officers of that institution, 
‘never to be angry but by rule.” 

After he became a member of Union College, his 
religious impressions were revived and deepened, and 
without any thing very marked in his religious exer- 
cises, he indulged a hope of cordial reconciliation to 
his Maker. In the early part of 1816, while he was 
tutor in College, he joined the Presbyterian church in 
Schenectady, and commenced the study of ‘Theology 
under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Yates, then a profes- 
sor in the College. While an officer of college, our 
lamented friend was active in promoting the cause of 
his Redeemer, and in connection with a fellow tutor, 
collected a small congregation of colored people, 
which they addressed every Saturday evening; and 
on Sabbath morning they met them for the purpose 
of imparting sabbath school instruction. 

He left his office in college, and became a mem- 
ber of the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey, in November 1818. While a student there he 
held frequent meetings for the instruction and benefit 
of the destitute in the neighboring towns. He was 
diligent and laborious almost to a proverb. During 
his two years residence in that seminary he copied, 
for his own use, Dr. Livingston’s system of divinity, 
Dr. Alexander’s lectures on polemic and didactic 
theology and pastoral duty, and Dr. Miller’s lectures 
on ecclesiastical history. He was also an active 
superintendent of a sabbath school in Princeton, and 
in all his subsequent visits to that place has been af- 
fectionately greeted by his former sabbath pupils. In 
June 1820 he was licensed to preach the gospel, and 
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during that summer preached as a candidate to the 
Presbyterian church in New Brunswick, New Jersey, 
and received a unanimous invitation to become their 
pastor. In the same summer, while yet a member 
of the theological institution, he received a request 
to preach as a candidate to the Old South Church and 
Society in Boston. With this request he complied, 
when he left the seminary in September 1820; and re- 
ceived an invitation to become their pastor in Novem- 
ber of the same year. He was soon after married to 
Miss Sarah H. Johnson of Johnstown, in the state of 
New York. 

He was introduced into the pastoral office in this 
sanctuary, February 21,1821. He sustained the pas- 
toral care of this ancient and numerous church about 
twelve years;—and in consequence of his being ap- 
pointed to the important office, which he held at his de- 
cease, was dismissed at his own request in November, 
1832. He received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from Union College, in the year 1828. Soon after his 
settlement here he was called to take an active and effi- 
cient part in the management of our most important 
benevolent institutions;—and was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the American Education Socie- 
ty, and of the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
also one of the ‘Trustees of the Theological Seminary 
at Andover, up to the close of life. 

While in the ministry here he had several invita- 
tions to occupy other important spheres of usefulness. 
He was elected professor of ecclesiastical history 
and pastoral care in the Theological Seminary. at 
Andover, which, after much consultation and prayer, 
he thought it his duty to decline. He loved the min- 
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istry;—he loved his people;—he loved his associates 
and his diversified labors in this part of his Lord’s 
vineyard;—and most of all, he loved to do his Master’s 
will, which he thought required him to retain his pas- 
toral office. 

His health began to decline a year previous to his dis- 
mission, and in February 1852 he repaired to a south- 
ern climate for the recovery of his health, and return- 
ed to this city the last of June;—but not sufficiently 
restored to enable him to resume his pastoral duties. 
He spent the summer in Connecticut, and his health 
continued gradually toimprove. At the annual meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions in the City of New York, October, 
1832, he was elected one of the three secretaries, to 
whom the correspondence of the Board was at that 
time assigned. He returned to this city in October, 
still in feeble health, and preached one sermon to his 
beloved people. 

The question whether he should leave the pastoral 
office, and a flock over which he had watched twelve 
years with affectionate solicitude, was to him of deep 
and tender interest. He made it a question of duty, 
a subject of much prayer, and of much serious consul- 
tation. His friends at home and abroad were fully 
aware that his habits of business, his extensive ac- 
quaintance with the different portions of the christian 
church in the United States, his thorough knowledge 
of the concerns of the Board, having been four years 
a member of the Prudential Committee, his sound 
discretion, his public spirit, and the general confidence 
of the community in his qualifications for such an 
office, clearly indicated his duty; and they unanimous- 
ly advised him accordingly. 
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This office he accepted in the autumn of 1832; and 
to its duties and cares and labors he has been unceas~- 
ingly devoted to the last scene of his life. After he 
entered on its duties his health gradually improved; 
and he has been able to maintain an extensive corres- 
pondence, to travel over different parts of the Union, 
and visit various sections of the church; to address 
numerous ecclesiastical judicatories and associations, 
and many congregations and smaller meetings; to exert 
an important influence in organizing the southern por- 
tion of the Presbyterian church for more united and ef- 
ficient action in the cause of missions; and to transact 
a variety of business, highly important, and requiring 
much thought, and awaking much solicitude; the 
extent of which can be known only to his associates 
in the same cause. Under all this pressure of labor his 
health seemed returning to its former vigor, and he 
remarked, only a week before his death, that he had 
not enjoyed such firm health for four years. He has 
seemed to his friends for the two last years of his 
life to have increased his humility, to have obtained 
a high degree of self government, and to have acquired 
a pleasing mellowness of character. At the last 
monthly concert for prayer, the deep impression 
which the unexpected death of Messrs. Munson and 
Lyman had made on his mind, and the earnest and 
moving manner in which he dwelt on the affecting 
event, were the subject of remark by many who 
were present. 

I know not how to present in a more full or correct 
manner the scene of his last sickness and death, than 
as it has been kindly furnished me by his respected 
physician, who watched in the chamber where the good 
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man met his fate with the solicitude and affection of 
a brother. 

“Dr. Wisner was taken ill on Wednesday of last 
week, Feb. 4th. He returned from the Missionary 
Rooms, supposing he had taken cold, and took some 
slight medicine on retiring to rest. He had quite a sick 
night, and in the morning when called to visit him, 
I gave him some active medicine, which operated 
favorably, but without the relief, which was hoped 
for. On Friday morning his disease exhibited all the 
distinctive marks of scarlet fever, but without any 
threatening symptoms. Late, however, the coming 
night, there came on suddenly great difficulty of breath- 
ing for a short time, and a great aggravation of all 
the symptoms. Saturday morning he spoke and swal- 
lowed with extreme difficulty, and every symptom 
indicated extreme danger; and at night he began to be 
delirious. The delirium was only, at first, a slight 
wandering occasionally; but it increased, and became 
constant, until all the faculties of his mind were 
obscured by it. He died on Monday Feb. 9th about 
half past two o’clock in the afternoon, in the 41st 
year of his age. 

From this statement you will perceive that there 
was no opportunity for any conversation, except what 
was absolutely necessary, as the soreness of his throat 
rendered it exceedingly difficult for him to speak. 
Subsequently came on a delirium, which took away 
all power of connected thought or expression. 

Yet there was something in the character of that 
delirium, or rather in the tone of conversation and 
feeling running through it, which exhibited in a high 
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degree the state of his mind. As I attempt to recall 
the circumstances and events of that last most distres- 
ing night, I find it impossible to retrace them in such 
a manner, as in any degree to convey to another the 
impression they made on my own mind. But I can 
scarcely conceive of any conversation, that could have 
been held in the fulness of his intellect and in the 
near prospect of death, which could have given me so 
exalted an estimate of the depth of his piety and the 
extent of his christian attainments, as his remarks 
during those hours of complete delirium. 

You know how rapidly, during an excited delirium, 
past scenes are recounted, past labors gone over, and 
past conversation and discussion renewed;—so that 
the transactions of months and years are acted over 
again in a few hours. Represent to yourself our dear 
friend doing this in regard to the very interesting and 
perplexing events of the last year, and particularly of 
his last tour, with all the excitement which delirium 
adds to such scenes;—and without any of that protec- 
tion which prudence and self-respect ordinarily throw 
over the expression of our inmost thoughts;—and then 
remember, that in all this there was not a word of 
condemnation of the conduct or motives of any one;— 
not an expression of uncharitableness, nor of censure 
even, in regard to an individual of all the actors in 
these multifarious scenes;—and you will have some 
conception of what | wish to convey. At one time 
he was engaged in discussion with those who opposed 
his views at the West; at another moment he was in 
Virginia; at another he was arguing in Boston;—but 
in all there was the same exhibition of christian chatri- 
ty and tenderness. At another time in his delirium 
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he fancied he had fallen into a grievous sin, and the 
sorrow with which he mourned over it, and the ear- 
nestness with which he prayed for pardon for the sake 
of Jesus Christ,—and he uttered the last phrase, ‘for 
the sake of thy dear Son, Jesus Christ,’ with touching 
and indescribable tenderness,—cannot be delineated. 

At some intervals, when his mind was a little re- 
lieved of his delirium, he seemed to be sensible that 
it had been wandering, and he more than once spoke 
to me of the apprehension that he might be left to do 
or say something wrong;—and then immediately 
comforted himself with the assurance, that the grace 
of God would preserve him. 

On Monday morning his wife, amid his incoherent 
remarks, caught the words, ‘short prayer,’ though 
the subject had not been proposed to him during the 
night in consequence of his delirium; she immediately 
asked him if he would unite in prayer, and he 
answered, ‘yes.’ We kneeled around the bed, and 
during the prayer he lay perfectly quiet. 

About ten o’clock in the forenoon, when he was 
thought to be very near dying, his wife read to him 
aloud a passage of Scripture, and was surprised to find 
that he became perfectly calm. She continued read- 
ing, and he continued quiet. If she discontinued read- 
ing, he immediately began to talk. 

The closing scene was most affecting and impres- 
sive. Though the features of the dying man were dis- 
torted by delirium, and he surrounded by weeping 
friends, his agitated voice was hushed by the sound of 
the word of God; and broke forth at every interval as 
soon as that sound ceased for a moment; and was hush- 
ed again, when that was resumed. This effect contin- 
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ued for three hours after every other mark of conscious- 
ness had disappeared. What was it that rendered 
the word of God such a talisman to calm the per- 
turbed mind? It was not the tones of voice of a 
beloved companion who read; for the same voice had 
all the previous night been employed in the most as- 
siduous and soothing efforts for that purpose in vain. 
The same effect was also produced, when the word 
of God was read to him by another. I could not see 
that it could be any thing but his deep interest in the 
word of God; thus showing a mind intelligent to 
divine things, while closed to every other topic. 

He would sometimes say, while his wife was thus 
reading to him the precious Bible, ‘how appropriate 
that is; my dear, that is for you; remember that.’ 
On the morning of his decease he was heard to offer 
a prayer; and though often incoherent in language, 
yet it was full of pertinent and fervent supplications, 
and closed with an intercession ‘for the many mil- 
lions.’ The sentence he was not able to finish with- 
out wandering, but it is quite obvious what was on 
his mind. It may also be stated, that when one and 
another of his christian friends came into his cham- 
ber, in the midst of his wanderings he would at lucid 
moments say to them, ‘Consecrate all to Christ. 
Make an entire consecration to Christ!’ ” 

When we view this servant of Jesus Christ con- 
tinually expressing his emotions in the most unexcep- 
tionable manner, in the midst of an excited delirium, 
how pertinent the reflection of his physician; ‘How 
few would bear to have the veil thus raised from all 
their private thoughts and feelings and motives? How 
few would be willing to stand thus exhibited to sur- 
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rounding friends in their habitual state of inmost 
character, in some degree as they will stand at last, 
when the secrets of all hearts shall be revealed! What 
a motive for the habitual government of our thoughts 
and feelings, as well as our words and actions, during 
all the active scenes of life!” 

This beloved servant of Jesus Christ lived the life 
of the righteous, and so his last end was like his! 
He possessed many interesting traits of character, and 
occupied an important sphere in the christian com- 
munity. 

Dr. Wisner had a clear and vigorous mind. ‘The 
objects of mental perception were seen by him with 
great distinctness, and grasped with great energy. 
His views were seldom confused, or his conceptions 
feeble on any subject, to which he directed his atten- 
tion. He had an uncommon talent for examining and 
discussing subjects without premeditation. In pub- 
lic meetings, and amidst scenes of public debate, he 
seemed almost instinctively to comprehend the subject 
under discussion in its various bearings, to arrange 
his thoughts in a lucid and convincing manner, and to 
present results at once conclusive and satisfactory. 
He exhibited on such occasions, in a remarkable de- 
gree, a logical and well disciplined mind. His illus- 
trations, drawn from his own observation of men and 
things, were numerous, pertinent, and forcible. In 
this way he satisfied others that his mind was well 
stored with first principles and connected opinions, 
and that those opinions were well founded. 

Dr. Wisner was also distinguished for his unwearied 
diligence. His mind was always active, and his time 
always employed. He never shrunk from any under- 
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taking on account of the labor it would require, even 
if it were uninteresting or disagreeable labor. This 
habit of diligence was formed and thoroughly fixed 
in early life; and it was a habit which rendered labor 
pleasant, and that which would have been impossible 
to others, to him practicable, if not easy. | Here was 
the secret of his success in difficult enterprises, 
and the ground of public confidence, that he would 
never give over any important object, because much 
toil and perseverance were indispensable to its attain- 
ment. 

He was also remarkable for his promptness and 
punctuality in business. His habits of punctuality 
Were constant and inflexible. He was almost never 
behind the time; he never kept others waiting for his 
presence; and was never so assuming and indecorous 
~ as to suppose, if he delayed one or ten persons, or an 
assembly in business, on account of his tardiness, or 
his careless negligence, it was no matter. It was a 
settled principle with him, to have his work done in 
the appropriate time, and to leave nothing until to- 
morrow, which should be completed to-day. In all 
his relations and in all the business of life he aimed 
not only to do what devolved upon him, but do it in 
due season; and never to disappoint private or public 
expectation; never to impair private or public confi- 
dence reposed in him. And such was his well known 
character in this respect, that every one was satisfied 
that whatever was committed to him would be done 
at the tume; and that the miserable excuse of forget- 
fulness, or negligence, or delay, would not come from 
his lips. | 

He was also distinguished for his careful ob- 
servation of human character and conduct. He 
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seemed always to be observing, and always learning 
men and things. Hence few men could reason and 
make calculations from a knowledge of mankind more 
correctly, in regard to what might be expected, and 
how any proposed plan or measure would succeed, 
than Dr. Wisner. His conclusions in this respect 
seemed sometimes to be almost prophetic. And here 
was one source of his uncommon practical wisdom. 

Few men were consulted so much, or with so much 
advantage, as he. And his advice was not valued 
merely on a few topics, to which he had given the 
most attention, but he was consulted on almost all 
subjects; and his counsels were generally followed. 
He was educated in the government and polity of the 
Presbyterian church; but when he was located in this 
city, he made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
platform of the New England churches, and with the 
ecclesiastical polity and usages of congregationalism. 
While he was a pastor, he was very frequently invited 
to councils of ecclesiastical difficulty; and his opinions 
bore great sway in ecclesiastical proceedings. As an 
ecclesiastical jurist he has been second to no one, 
since the removal of the lamented Dr. Worcester. 

As aman of sound practical wisdom, he secured 
almost unlimited confidence; and indeed it is doubtful 
whether any man in this country had the more entire 
confidence of the whole christian community, than 
Dr. Wisner. It was well known, that he was enter- 
prising but not indiscreet; energetic but not rash; 
persevering but not obstinate; prompt but not hasty; 
decided but not dogmatical. Hence whatever was 
committed to him, it was expected would be well 
done, and done timely, and done discreetly; and that 
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his plans would be safe, and his measures concilia- 
tory. 

Dr. Wisner exercised great candor and fairness in 
forming his opinions and in imparting advice. He 
could converse with almost any one, on almost any 
subject, without giving offence, even though he deemed 
it his duty to express decided disapprobation, or ad- 
minister reproof. His candor and fairness, and the 
good reasons advanced for his opinions and reproof 
would be too obvious and just, and his kind feelings 
and good intentions too manifest, to allow the rising 
up of anger or dislike. 

He was also a man of great firmness of judgment 
and purpose. He did not make up his mind nor form 
his purpose without careful examination, and without 
a conviction of duty; and when his judgment or his 
purpose was thus formed, he was not shaken in his 
opinion or wavering in his purpose, without the pre- 
sentation of new and strong reasons. He took great 
care to resolve right, and then he went firmly and 
with all the energies of his soul to execute his 
resolve. 

He also possessed a public spirit in an uncommon 
degree. He took an interest in every thing, which 
concerned the welfare of the community. He was 
always ready to counsel or to toil for the public good. 
He felt a responsibility for every thing that affected 
the public weal to the extent of his influence. He 
regarded himself as belonging to the public, as living 
to promote the public good, and render as extensively 
as possible this fallen world better and happier for his 
having lived in it. And it was his deep interest in all 
important public concerns, which probably did more to 
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wear out his energies, and exhaust his spirits, and 
hurry him to the grave, than all the labors of any 
one particular calling. His anxiety and care for 
objects and interests without his appropriate sphere, 
were like those of other men respecting their peculiar 
calling and business. 

He had also great completeness of character. His 
was a well balanced mind; and its various faculties 
not only well proportioned, but cultivated and im- 
proved in due proportion. He was not essentially 
deficient in any thing. As has been justly said of the 
venerated and lamented Worcester, and Evarts, and 
Cornelius, he had a completeness and symmetry of 
character, and an amount of solid and valuable attain- 
ments, which are rare and uncommon. Where shall 
we look for four such bright and glowing luminaries 
in the church of God? 

It may justly be added, that our beloved, lamented 
friend had few blemishes. That he was faultless or 
perfect, we will not admit; for he wasaman. But 
what is there in the traits of character he exhibited, 
or the words he uttered, or the actions he performed, 
which his friends will have much occasion to regret? 
What has he said or done, which has injured, or will 
injure the community? 

‘He was a good man, and full of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith,” and by his instrumentality much people 
have been added to the Lord. His increase in piety 
from the time he made a christian profession seemed 
to be gradual, and his christian attainments more uni- 
formerly progressive, than those of most Christians. 
His religion was rational, consistent, fervent, prac- 
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all his relative, social, and public duties; in a consci- 
entious regard to the glory of God, and in earnest 
desires and unwearied efforts for the good of men. It 
embraced that deep sense of personal unworthiness, 
and that affectionate, unshaken reliance on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, which were so often expressed in his 
devotions, and would, we doubt not, have been man- 
ifested more distinctly on his dying bed, had not the 
aberrations of his. mind prevented. 

As a preacher of divine truth, he was instructive, 
clear, energetic, and impressive. He never aimed, in 
the solemn business of proclaiming the everlasting 
gospel, merely to amuse the fancy or gratify a fas- 
tidious taste; but to illumine the mind, and arouse the 
conscience, and affect the heart, and save the soul. 

As a pastor he was devoted and laborious; ever 
ready to counsel the unwary, to console the afflicted, 
to guide the inquiring, to encourage and edify those 
who had set their faces towards heaven. He took a 
deep interest in the public schools in this city, and in 
the education of the young; and though he had no chil- 
dren of his own, he usually had one or more relatives 
in his family, whom he was sustaining in a course of 
education. He left an adopted son, to whom he had 
given his name, and towards whom he felt the re- 
sponsibility of a parent. 

As a friend he was kind, frank, and affectionate. 
His social powers were peculiarly desirable; and in 
his social intercourse his excellencies were surpassed 
by few. He was interesting as a companion, ready 
in conversation, easy, cheerful, well informed; able 
to adapt himself to all kinds of company; always 
manly and discreet, and though sometimes humorous, 
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not addicted to levity. Few had more personal friends, 
than Dr. Wisner. | 

{ may be permitted to say, that after several years 
of the most intimate acquaintance and intercourse, 
and after having journeyed with him often, after hav- 
ing been associated with him in various business of 
the church, and having been engaged with him in the 
adjustment of ecclesiastical difficulties the most per- 
plexing, I have not seen a more desirable and rare 
assemblage of good qualities, than were combined in 
his character. 

But no one can know so well his peculiar endear- 
ments asa friend, and no one can so deeply mourn 
his loss, as his bereaved and lonely widow. To her 
this bereavement is unexpected, sudden, and almost 
overwhelming. He has been the friend of her youth, 
the companion of her days, and deservedly the dearest 
object of her earthly affections. And now, after five 
days illness, he has gone to his final home, and left 
her to know all the loneliness, and solitude, and grief 
of a widow’s heart. His many prayers, we doubt 
not, will be answered in the bestowment of many 
blessings on her. Let the sentiment of the text, of 
your own selection, respected Madam, be the senti- 
ment of your heart in your deep affliction; ‘I was 
dumb, I opened not my mouth, because thou didst it.” 
The separation will be short; and how joyous to meet 
in that world, where there will be no separation, no 
tears, no sorrow! We tender you the sincere condo- 
lence of many friends; and especially would we 
implore for you that divine consolation, which alone 
can sustain your sinking spirits, and soothe your 
bleeding heart, and dry up your tears, and assuage 
your grief. 
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With the family and relatives of our deceased 
friend we also sympathise; and would invite them to 
call to mind his instructions, to imitate his example, 
and prepare to follow him to his residence in glory. 

To the church and society who usually worship in 
this sanctuary this is an affecting and monitory scene. 
There lie the remains of your former pastor and 
minister! You well remember with what clearness 
and plainness he preached to you the glorious gospel 
of the blessed God; with what solicitude he sought 
your salvation; with what fidelity he warned you; 
with what affectionate tenderness he entreated you; 
with what earnestness he besought you in Christ’s 
stead to become reconciled to God! You well remem- 
ber with what fervor and importunity he led your 
devotions; and how often it has been most obviously 
at this altar ‘his heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
_ you, that you might be saved.” You well remember 
how he instructed the children and youth of his be- 
loved charge, and how deeply solicitous he was, that 
they should become the lambs of the flock, and early 
be gathered into the fold of Christ. You well remem- 
ber how he approved himself in all things a faith- 
ful minister; “ta workman that needeth not to be 
ashamed.” 

But his work is done; his labors are ended; his 
eyes are closed in death, to weep no more for you; 
his lips are sealed in solemn silence, to instruct, and 
warn and comfort youno more! He has gone to give 
an account of his ministry among you; and remember 
you must soon meet him at the bar of your Judge, to 
give an account how ye have improved his ministry! 
And now, as ye are about to commit his remains to 
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the tomb, inquire seriously whether ye have cordially 
yielded to the sanctifying influence of the gospel he 
preached, and whether ye are preparing to enter with 
him into the joy of his Lord! Oh constrain him not 
to testify another day, that he preached the gospel to 
any one of you in vain! As ye see his face this day 
for the last time, prepare to meet him in Christ’s 
likeness in heaven! 

To his immediate associates in the cause of mis- 
sions this is a painful and mysterious event. To us 
engaged with him in weekly, and even more frequent 
consultations, he was most tenderly endeared. We 
have witnessed the peculiar qualifications he possessed 
for the office he held, the enlarged views he took of 
the missionary enterprise, the zeal with which he 
devoted himself to promote the world’s salvation, the 
wisdom of his counsels, the safety of his plans, and 
the constancy and energy of his toils. We ask the 
prayers of the church, that his mantle may fall on us, 
and that the Lord of missions would supply his place 
with another of like spirit and like qualifications. 

The public agents of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions and the Board itself cannot but be 
deeply affected with this bereavement. It is one of 
those mysterious dispensations of providence, which 
impress on our minds the truth, that ‘‘God’s ways 
are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. 
His path is in the sea, and his footsteps in the great 
waters; and his judgments are unsearchable, and his 
ways past finding out.” But let not the friends of 
missions despond; the Lord of missions dives, and the 
cause of missions he will advance. It is indeed 
mysterious, that three secretaries of the American 
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Board of Foreign Missions should be removed by 
death in less than four years; while the latter two 
had scarcely reached the full meridian of life. And 
there are some striking coincidences in the circum- 
stances of the decease of these two beloved ministers 
of Jesus Christ. Three years ago yesterday died 
the lamented Cornelius. His sickness, like that of 
Dr. Wisner, was only of few days continuance. Each 
of them had just addressed the churches in this city on 
the subject of foreign missions; each of them attend- 
ed the monthly concert in February; and each of 
them ina few short days was released from their 
arduous labors on earth, to share the rich rewards of 
heaven. Mysterious as are these events, let us be 
silent, and in coincidence with the sentiment of the 
text, not open our mouths, because God has done it. 

To the three hundred and twelve missionaries and 
assistant missionaries under the direction of the Board 
the death of Dr. Wisner will be painful intelligence. 
To the American churches, with whom he was spe- 
cially the organ of correspondence, it may seem like a 
frown in divine providence. But we say again, let 
none despond; the Lord loveth Zion with an everlast- 
ing love. He rests from his labors: and one lesson to 
be learnt from his removal is, not to place our trust 
in man, nor in the son of man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils. ‘The cause of missions, we believe, will not 
be retarded in its progress. His two associates in 
the office of secretary, are still spared, and have been 
long and intimately acquainted with the prudential 
concerns of the Board, and are known, and confided 
in by the public. 
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This event, painful and afflicting as it is to a be- 
reaved and weeping widow, to numerous relatives and 
friends, to our churches, to the conductors of foreign 
missions, to the agents and missionaries of the Board, 
and to the Board itself, and to the christian com- 
munity, calls upon us to put our confidence in God, 
to be more diligent in our Master’s service, to do with 
our might in our Lord’s vineyard what our hands find 
to do. Let us work while the day lasts, for the night 
cometh in which no man can work! 

“Blessed are the dead, who die in the Lord.” 
Thrice blessed art thou, servant of the living God, 
for thy labor is ended,—thy conflicts are over,—thy 
victory is won,—thy triumph has commenced,—thy 
reward is eternal! While we deposit thy remains in 
the tomb, to rise not again until the heavens be no 
more, we cannot but exclaim, Thou sainted spirit, 
thrice happy, who hast gone home to kindred spirits 
in glory to welcome the multitudes, who, from gen- 
eration to generation, shall go up thither through thy 
instrumentality, to sing with thyself the song of Moses 
and the Lamb forever and ever! 
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ADDRESS 


DELIVERED IN THE CHAPEL OF AMHERST COLLEGE 


BEFORE THE 


ALEXANDRIAN SOCIETY, 


THE TUESDAY PRECEDING COMMENCEMENT. 
AUGUST 26, 1828. 


BY JOHN TODD, A. M. 
Pastor of the Union Church in Graton, Mase. 


AMHERST : 
5. 8. AND C, ADAMS),.-....PRINDERS, 


1828. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE ALEXANDRIAN SOCIETY. 


Genttemen—I cannot flatter myself that the following Address, which 
you heard with so much candour, will meet the expectations ofall who may 
read it, even if it does their approbation. Every author feels the need of an 
apology for publishing, but all are notso fortunate as to have one at com- 
mand. In this case, I plead your own flattering request,—the opinion of 
many who are your friends and mine, and whose opinion is worth more than 
my own,—and especially my desire to give my feeble testimony to the worth 
of your Society, and that of the flourishing and beloved Institution in which 
itis nurtured. You will find many imperfections, and though I may sin- 
cerely wish you to forgive them, yet I do no less sincerely wish you may 
be able to do better. 


, 


Yours with high esteem, 
Groron, SerremBer, 1828. Jar. 


ADDRESS. 


Aut who have ever watched the operations of 
their own, or the minds of others, know that posi- 
tive laziness is the besetting sin of the student. He 
gives promise of so little, not because he came from 
the hand of his Creator with a mind so inferior, but 

‘because you cannot excite him to severe and con- 
tinued application. I will not pretend to say that 
physical and intellectual indolence are parts of orig- 
inal sin; but were they so, they could not control 
the great mass of mankind more completely than’ 
they now do. Hence the many schemes which 
have been devised to awaken the minds of the 
young to direct, continued, and close application,— 
the eagerness of men to discover some royal path to 
learning. To this end, the youth have been assem- 
bled in the groves of Academus, or wrapped in the 
gown and made to feel themselves distinct beings 
from the rest of mankind. Hence, too, the many, 
many plans which have been devised to make schol- 
ars without study, and the solicitude with which 
any new plan of education has been patronised. 
Parents cannot endure to see their sons dunces, and 
their children cannot endure severe and continued 
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application. The old paths up the hill of science 
are too steep, and some new route must be sought 
with the hope of finding the summit of the mount, 
and the wreath of fame, without all the usual drud- 
gery. 

Now the fact is, the God of nature, for reasons 
wise, and to minds claiming as little genius as my 
own, quite satisfactory, sees fit to create but very 
few geniuses. There may be here and there an Ar- 
chimedes, endowed with extraordinary powers of 
mind, and with no less extraordinary application ; 
and a Newton, but for whom “nature, and nature’s 
Jaws” would have been hid in night, it may be forey- 
er. But if few only can flatter themselves that 
they possess such a mind, all may at least console 
themselves by recollecting, that the greatest minds 
which have ever adorned our race, like the brightest 
stars that ever shone in heaven, have appeared small 
and dim at their rising. 

From the universal declamation on the necessity 
of enthusiasm in order to success in any pursuit, we 
should presume it to be a generally-received opin- 
ion, that all, or nearly all our intellectual capacity. 
depends on feeling. This is undoubtedly true. 
The mind must act, and guide the hands to action, 
in view of some object ; and the more your feelings 
magnify that object, the more you awaken the ener- 
gies of the mind to action. The lover, to take a fa- 
miliar example, undoubtedly makes greater exer- 
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tions to obtain the object of his vows, than he 
would, did not his feelings magnify ber excellencies, 
and adorn her with charms which nature never be- 
stowed. By enthusiasm, then, I mean deep emo- 
tion, continually excited in view of some object. 
Now provided I can point out any means by which 
deep emotion may be excited and sustained in the 
bosoms of the young Gentlemen whom I| am called 
to address, I have done the same thing as to point 
them to success in their several pursuits ; for in this 
country, enterprise will always be crowned with 
success. ; 

My general inquiries, then, will be limited to 
three. 

I. What operations of the mind are necessary to 
excite deep feeling or enthusiasm. 

II. How far are these operations of the mind 
natural. 

III. How may they be most advantageously 
cultivated. 

Few operations of the mind awaken higher ad- 
miration than that of deep emotion; and this fact, 
together with the frequent attempts at imitating it 
by bombastic writers, shows it not merely valuable, 
but necessary to success which is at all distinguish- 
ed. 

In answer to the first question, what operations 

of the mind are necessary to excite and sustain 
deep emotion, I should think three things were re- 
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quisite. I shall first barely mention these, and then 
give an example of excited emotion, briefly analyz- 
ing it. 

(1.) A steady, concentrated: attention to the 
thing under consideration. 

Whenever you have attempted to bring the 
mind to make any great intellectual effort, you 
have felt how necessary it is to success, that you 
have the power, not only of excluding other objects, 
but of fixing and retaining the mind on one point. 
The mind naturally loves to rove, and unless you 
keep it to a single point, till you have seen it in all 
its bearings and relations, and then have power to 
carry it forward from step to'step with clearness and 
accuracy, you fail to excite deep emotion. 

(2.) A careful and thorough investigation is 
necessary to produce emotion. 

Whatever be the object under consideration, you 
must, in order to have it move you, go to its foun- 
dations, and not be contented till you have laid 
what Johnson calls “ the grappling-irons of the un- 
derstanding” on its constituent principles. 

(3.) he vivid imagination is necessary to pro- 
duce deep emotion. 

By this term I simply mean the faculty of quick 
conception. For it is this which gives the mind 
new thoughts in the most rapid succession—making 
every thing brought before it real—going stad 
and by a kind of delegated omnipresence laving all 
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the works ofcreation under contribution for imagery 
and associations that are new, beautiful, or striking. 

Having thus enumerated what seem to me tobe 
necessary to emotion, let us now see if they can be 
found in anexample. In order to make this analy- 
sis, I look for some object naturally fitted to awak- 
en emotion. A battle on the ocean is such an ob- 
ject. A sea-fight would move any one, could he see 
it. But something more is necessary besides the 
bare mention of it. I must be more particular. I 
take, then, the battle of the Nile. 

The day was like one of our most select days in 
the beginning of June, soft and lovely. The migh- 
ty fleet of France was riding at anchor near the 
shore. The field-army had already landed, under 
the command of Bonaparte. A little past noon, 
and ata great distance, little spots appear on the 
surface of the ocean. They prove to be the English 
fleet ; and both fleets immediately prepare for the 
struggle. Ina few hours, the two fleets are drawn 
up side by side, and cannonading commences. The 
flags of each nation hang at every mast-head, and 
Joud and sweet music is heard from every ship, be- 
tween the momentary discharge of cannon. The 
great army of Bonaparte, on shore, are drawn up, 
involuntarily grasping their arms—spectators in ag- 
onizing solicitude. The hills around begin to be 
covered with the inhabitants of the country who 
have hastened to witness a struggle which is to de- 
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cide the fate of their nation. All is breathless si- 
lence on the shore,—all is noise, confusion, groans, 
and death on the water. The sun goes down, lin- 
gering in redness, as if in anger and grief, at the 
half-completed sight he is leaving. By this time 
the smoke has risen up, and hung the heavens with 
blackness. The roar of cannon from both fleets is 
unremitted. The night is still, and as the broad- 
sides momently flash up amid the darkness, the ar- 
my of Bonaparte are seen still in their position, as 
if afraid tomove. The darkness, the firing, the 
shouts, the groans, allincrease. It is now about 
midnight, and the largest ship in the French fleet 
is discovered to be on fire. She is a ship of one 
hundred and twenty guns. All hopes of extinguish- 
ing the flames are instantly cut off. The men, 
more in number than the audience before me, jump 
into the water to save life. The flames roll up in 
the darkness along the masts and rigging,—they 
cast a red light over the waters, and give them the 
appearance of blood,—they throw their light on the 
shore, and reveal the army of Bonaparte, fixed like 
statues :—and the swarthy Egyptians in clustering 
groups—too anxious to speak--too astonished to 
move. The sight becomes painfully interesting. 
The music dies away—the cannonading is hushed, 
and the stillness of the scene is broken only by the 
half-drawn groans of the dying. All stand with 
bosoms throbbing,—breathing short—expecting ev- 
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ery moment the burning ship will be no more. A 
little past midnight—the fire touches the magazine, 
and a noise like the crash of a bursting world, and a 
flash that enlightened the waters and country for 
thirty miles round, showing every hill and tree cov- 
ered with anxious spectators,—put an end to the 
awlul suspense. The fleets pause a moment lon- 
ger, till astonishment is past, and then immediately 
re-commence their cannonading to decide the victo- 
Fy?! 

If now, this feeble description of a sea-fight has 
excited any thing of emotion, let me briefly analyze 
it, and see if the three things before mentioned are 
not to be found in it. 

The first was concentrated thought. And this 
most evidently was necessary,—else how cou!d you 
See the position of the fleets—the situation of the 
Jand-army—of the Egyptians, and distinctly follow 
the battle from one step to another, through all its 
changes. 

The second thing mentioned, was careful and 
thorough investigation. This too, will be found 
necessary in the above example. In order to have 
the description produce the greatest emotion, I ought - 
to have investigated all the minutie of a sea-fight, 
and the more clearly I understand them, the more 
deeply will my feelings be enlisted. I must know 
also, that it is a battle between Britain (the only 
power on earth that can cope with the French by 
water,) and Bonaparte—-a man who aims at uni- 
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versal empire ; and I must know that if he conquers 
‘n this battle, not only does Egypt become his prey, 
but it is a great step towards subduing other nations. 
And as an American, I must know also, that if he 
conquers, his next movement may be to trace his 
way in blood across the Atlantic, and bring war and 
misery, ifnot despotism on my own country. 

The last thing enumerated was a vivid imagina- 
tion. The more the imagination is excited while 
thinking of this battle, the more deep will be the 
feeling. Ina moment, you must think of the inter- 
ests depending on the issue of the struggle—the 
state of Europe--the fate of nations——the thousand 
circumstances of the scene, such as the pride of the 
commanders—the misery and death of thousands 
who know not why nor wherefore they fight—the 
agony and joy which the news will send through 
Europe—-the thrill it will awaken in bosoms which 
ache over the loss of husbands, and sons, and broth- 
ers—the influence which this battle has, on the re- 
lations which subsist between individuals and na- 
tions ;—and then you must trace the relations be- 
tween man and his Maker, and the tremendous 
bearings it must have on the everlasting condition 
of many ineternity. All this must pass through the 
mind with the rapidity of a flash ;—and the more 
vivid the imagination is in creating these associa- 
tions, the more powerful must be the emotion ex- 
cited. Alll have yet attempted to do, is to anal- 
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yze those operations of the mind which are neces- 
Sary to excite emotion. 


My next inquiry is, 

II. How far these operations are natural. 

It cannot be expected, and | am sure it will not 
be desired, that I here go intoa philosophical dis- 
quisition as to the equality or inequality of mind with 
which the soul is endowed as it is brought into being. 
All conclusions on this point must be deduced from 
facts, and I have not time, even hadI ability, to ad- 
duce a sufficiency of facts to establish any theory. 
I believe it might be shown, however, that the 
power of emotion is possessed in unequal degrees ; 
but it is no less clear, that all, or nearly all possess 
this power in a very good degree. 

To illustrate what I mean by its being possessed 
in unequal degrees in different individuals, let two 
men whose education and mental discipline have 
been as similar as external circumstances could pos- 
sibly allow, be walking together over the ruins of a 
great city. They pause and gaze at the desolations 
before them, and as their eyes wander over the 
scene, they see a man sittingon a broken column of 
marble, weeping aloud as he looks on the ruins 
around him. Now supposing, at the same instant, 
these men were told, ‘these are the ruins of Car- 
thage !—that man who is weeping yonder, is Scipio, 
the Roman General, who has just demolished the 
city after seeing it burning for seventeen days!’ It 
‘$ evident that new trains of thought would at once 
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be awakened in the bosom of each. Both would 
probably be moved, but not equally. Allowing 
them to have similar moral feelings, the one might 
wonder at the conduct of man! How inconsistent ! 
that he should now weep over what he has just tri- 
umphed in performing—at the pride of iron-footed 
Rome, which should take upon. herself the province 
Deity, and issue the irrevocable decree, ‘* Carthago 
delenda est!’ He might think with Scipio, that this 
haughty mistress of Destiny might herself one day 
be in the same condition,—and he might gaze at the 
desolations of smoking Carthage as the grave of lib- 
erty—the monument ofa brave though wicked peo- 
ple, and, sigh that even the arm of an Hannibal 
could not save! 

In the mean time, the other might have still 
deeper emotions, as he thought of the misery which 
must have been endured, ere the city was thus de- 
stroyed—of the savageness of man who could thus 
glory in the murder of a great nation, because their 
breathing the air of heaven, might thwart some de- 
sign of ambition—of the transitory nature of all that 
is earthly, proclaimed by the voice of extinguished 
nations—of the wickedness of the human heart 
which could thus revel in the miseries of empires— 
of the relations which conquerors and the conquered 
must stand in to each other in a coming world, and 
the inscrutable designs of Him who created beings, 
and then permitted them to mar his works, and de- 
Stroy the very image of the God-head ! 
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_ These thoughts pass through the mind of each 
ina moment. They were both moved, but not in 
an equal degree. IfIam asked why not, I shall 
attempt to give no reason except the fact, that they 
seem not to be naturally susceptible of equal emo- 
tion. : 

Let two men be walking over a barren heath in 
the East—both weary by the fatigues of the journey 
—let it be in the calm of the evening. Let them 
hear nothing but the hooting of the owl, and they 
feel no emotion. But let them be told that the owl 
which they hear is hooting from the ruins of Per- 
sepolis,—and they are moved, but not equally so. 
I need not trace the difference. 

But I wish to shew more particularly, that all 
are susceptible of emotion in a good degree, and of 
course, all are capable of being excited to effective 
action. 

(a.) Those who have in any degree studied the 
diseases of the mind, are aware thatthere is at least 
one kind of disease of the brain, which almost inva- 
riably excites the animal aad mental energies of the 
patient. You seldom go into an Insane Hospital 
without finding kings and emperors, holding a digni- 
fied and appropriate command over ideal kingdoms. 
No matter what may have been their condition in 
life, and apparentiy no matter whether they were 
ever moved while sane; as soon as reason has lett 
the helm, their thoughts are lofty, quick, and often 
‘truly sublime. And I believe facts will warrant me 
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in saying, that hardly any mind, let the brain be 
diseased in a certain way, will fail of shewing this 
susceptibility of emotion. 

(b.) The same is true of reverie, which isa kind 
of short, though delicious madness. Every man as 
he has thrown loose the reins of the mind into the 
hand of Fancy, has been conscious at times of hav- 
ing more beautiful, more vivid, and | may add 
deeper emotions, than when reason and judgment 
are on the throne. 

(c.) You have doubtless noticed too, than when 
the senses are locked up in sleep, what we call 
Dreams, though but indistinctly remembered, often 
call us to mental and physical exertions, to which 
we are strangers while awake. Johnson, who was 
better at making Dictionaries than poetry, says that 
he once wrote poetry in his sleep for a wager; and 
though his rival won the prize, yet he comforts him- 
self, that he himself, did in fact, write both poems ; 
—and Johnson is not the last who could be moved 
to write more eloquently while asleep, than when 
wide awake with the quill in the hand. 

(d.) In turning the pages of history, you often 
meet with men, who, when placed in unexpected 
and critical circumstances, have shown a greatness 
of thought, and a reach of soul drawn out in action, 
which, but for these circumstances, no one would 
ever have predicted of them. 

(e.) It seems to be the general opinion of man- 
kind, that man is a creature of circumstances, and 
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is great, active, effective, or otherwise, according as 
you can bring circumstances to bear upon him to 
call forth his energy. Gray has finely touched this 
universally-acknowledged principle in his inimitable 
Elegy. 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire,— 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed— 


Or wak'd to ecstacy the living lyre! 
» * * * * * * * * * 


Some Village Hampden, that with dauntless breast, 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood,— 

Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest— 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood ! 


If then, all may be excited, and that deeply, 
why are we not more frequently moved to action ? 
To answer this question, would lead to a long dis- 
cussion. I can only say, that one great obstacle is 
the habits to which our minds have been shaped by 
our mode of education. It needs a prodigious na- 
tive force of mind to break through the shackles 
thrown upon it by a system of habits calculated to 
cramp every thing like feeling. But no one who is 
capable of being moved on any occasion, and who 
has strong conceptions on any subject, though these 
conceptions be rare and transient, need fear but 
he is capable of thinking, and writing, and acting 
with great efficiency, if he will cultivate his powers. 
This leads to the most important inquiry, 

Il]. How you can most advantageously cultivate 
that emotion which will result in effective action 
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We are so constituted, that all our moral and 
intellectual faculties may be cultivated at our pleas- 
ure, and to almost any extent we please. I do not 
mean that our powers are under the direct control 
of volition, but that the proper and adequate means 
of cultivating them are in our power. 

As all our ideas and most of our emotions, ac- 
cording to Locke, are excited by external objects, 
the first means of cultivating emotion, obviously, is 
to place ourselves in contact with those objects. 
This brings us to a single inquiry, viz. what exter- 
nal objects are adapted to awaken feeling ? I reply, 
in general, all natural scenery which is in any man- 
ner connected with the fate of intelligent beings. 

Let a man visit the wild scenery of nature in all 
its desolateness and savageness :—-let him traverse 
sunless forests--mountains in all their bleakness— 
rocks cleft by the lightnings of Heaven—let him 
people these deserts with the men-of other times, 
whose memories and whose names died on the 
breeze that mingled with their expiring breath---let 
him conceive that these mountains once rung with 
the voice of the swift hunter---that every speck on 
the wide landscape before him, is the bone of some 
human being---let the dead of other days pass be- 
fore him---their history or oblivion---their victories 
or slaughters, or agonies,---let_ every breeze sigh 
that man is vanity and dust,---and he will be moved 
Wwhilesthus viewing the works of nature. But to 
heighten the emotion, let moral feelings come into 
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his aid. Once more let him look at the same leaf- 
less desert---frowning precipice--rocks projecting 
from mountains, as if the skeleton was too big to be 
covered---wastes seemingly interminable,---and now 
let these scenes be connected with the history of 
man as he stands related to God. This disordered 
nature speaks of a time when the Eternal brake up 
the fountains of the deep. These hurricanes which 
come like the angel of desolation, and this broken 
world shew the footsteps of a God who has frowned 
on man. The dark clouds which gather and burst 
—the torrents which rush down the mountain- 
side, dashing and foaming, and roaring, may move 
you deeply by conceiving them to be but mimic rep- 
resentations of that flood which he once poured from 
the hollow of his hand upon an overwhelmed world. 
And then let the thoughts go forward, and let the 
soul wrap itself up in the sublimities of the great 
Judement—gathering around itself the multitudes 
who have peopled this earth—contemplating the 
mysteries and the complications of this existence as 
they will then be unravelled by the Deity himself, 
and the everlasting destiny of untold myriads, as it 
will be heard by the side of a burning creation, 
when the pillars of the universe are giving away,— 
and you may be sure such scenes will excite and 
cultivate the power of emotion. 

I have mentioned the landscape ; but the ocean 
though less complicated, is still better calculated to 
excite emotion. The impression will be deeper, 
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more awful, and for this reason, of shorter duration. 
He who can view the interminable bed of waters 
convulsed and lashed to fury—tossing the proudest 
works of man as a feather on its bosom,—roaring 
and raging as if about to swallow up a world in its 
dark yawnings—he who can view this unmoved, 
need not despair of being moved,—but let him see 
the same ocean in the darkness of midnight, with 
just light enough to see a ship going to wreck amid 
the foam of the deep—and with the power of hear- 
ing just sufficient to hear the convulsive shrieks of 
human beings struggling for life amid the howlings 
of the storm,—and if he be not moved at this, he 
may despair of ever being moved. 

It will be readily seen that in these examples, 
feeling is greatly heightened by associating the fate 
of intelligent beings with the scenes contemplated; 
and usually this fate must be connected with suffer- 
ing. 

But as all cannot, owing to their circumstances, 
visit such scenes of nature as would excite and cher- 
ish emotion, is there not a more ready way of culti- 
vating this faculty? My answer will be anticipat- 
ed ; for every one knows that reading a description 
of what others have seen and felt, will kindle emo- 
tion in ourselves. 

The second means, then, of cultivating deep 
feeling, is to read writers who describe such events 
as were produced by enthusiasm. To name all 
such writers is not necessary. A very few will il- 
lustrate what I mean. 7 
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Homer is an acknowledged specimen of deep 
feeling; but it is to be feared, that while he is 


' praised by many, he is read only by a few. Most 


are too much occupied by other pursuits, or are too 
indolent to follow his genius in his own language, 
and the genius seen through the medium of a trans- 
lation, is too tame, and too feeble to be called Ho- 
mer’s. : 

The Augustan age produced specimens of poetry 
and prose which exhibit a polish of mind seldom, if 
ever equalled,—yet none of them excite much emo- 
tion in the reader. 

In our own tongue, Youne is often sublime, but 
oftener attempting it without success. His is the 
emotion of a restless mind, which, after being dis- 
appointed with earthly enjoyments, is trying to 
amuse itself, rather than to satisfy its longings, by 
creating glittering bubbles,--giving them names, 
and then bursting thein. 

Suaxkspeare abounds in the sublime. He ex- 
cels in painting high-wr ught passions, and brings 
before you poor human nature writhing ‘in naked- 
ness—torn and bleeding under the contention of its 
own unsanctified passions. 

Mirron, on the whole, is perhaps the greatest 
example of uninspired, great conception, which the 
world has ever seen. ‘The whole plan of his great 
poem, its machinery, its characters, their circum- 
stances, the actions and conduct of all concerned, 
leave the mind of the reader in astonishment at a 
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sublimity so raised, so long sustained ; and he won- 
ders not that Burns should fall in love with Satan 
—as drawn by Milton. There is little danger of 
reading him too much. 

Among the writers of our day whose works are 
peculiarly fitted to awaken emotion, I select only a 
few. 

CHAtmers is well known to you. He is lofty 
and vivid in imagination,——great in plan,—happy in 
illustration,—strong and pointed in argument, and 
powerful in his appeals to the affections as well as 
to the intellect. There is danger, however, that 
young men attempt to imitate his manner, rather 
than his matter, and thus give us the disagreeable 
contortions of the Sybil, with nothing of her inspi- 
ration. 

Epwarp Irvine will often startle you by point- 
ing to things new and Strange, though the vehicle 
in which he conveys you, is often very hard to ride 
in,—-very noisy and uncouth in its movements, and 
very irregular in its progress. He seems like a 
brawny giant, now wielding a club witha power that 
Hercules might envy, and now blowing a feather 
With an awkwardness that a child might pity ! 

The author of the Waverly Novels, gives you 
several kinds of emotion, such as are awakened by 
vivid descriptions of natural scenery,——thrilling and 
chilling descriptions of physical suffering, and of 
mental agony arising from the remorse consequent, 
upon the perversion of the passions. Though he 
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will often make you shudder at hardened villany,— 
tremble with solicitude for innocence,—lament the 
fate of misguided courage, or the sufferings of art- 
less virtue, yet these writings, though containing 
much to move, contain nothing like the feeling ex- 
cited by reading Othelo, Macbeth, or Hamlet. 

Byron gives you a gloomy sublimity. It is the 
sufferings of the human mind with but one set of 
passions in exercise ;--a soul always great, dark, 
gloomy, miserable, hopeless. If he scorns to con- 
vey you over the peaceful lake, while he proudly 
hurries you over the ocean, you soon perceive that 
his approach, like that of the angel pouring out his 
vial of wrath, turns even the ocean into blood ; and 
you feel that there is nothing on earth so desolate, 
as a great mind taking and tasting all the delights 
of earth, and then dashing them away, because un- 
satisfying, and then, with no heart to commune 
with God, emptying its complaints and curses on 
the ways of God. 

Of Pollok’s Course of Time, it becomes me thus 
early, to say but little. Excellencies he certainly 
has, and a goodly stock of them ; and though he has 
deficiencies and defects, to draw upon these excel- 
lencies, yet the pure and pious heart may rejoice 
that he willnot be left in bankruptcy, even after all 
the drafts, which the severest criticism can present, 
are paid. 

But I would mention a book which you need be 
in no danger of estimating too highly. I mean the 
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Holy Scriptures. I say nothing about their effect 
upon the moral feelings. I speak of them simply 
as acomposition adapted to produce that deep feel- 
ing which is inseparable from honorable action. 
Would you have the idea of the calm majesty of the 
Deity? They place him before you in the deliber- 
ate attitude of walking—but walking on the wings 
of the wind. Would you have confidence to act, 
feeling that you have a friend always near? You 
have only to go to the eighteenth Psalm, and enter 
into its spirit. The writer has emotions almost too 
deep for words. Language and expressions are 
soon exhausted. The sorrows of the grave have 
compassed him,—the floods of hell are let loose up- 
on him, and death has thrown his snares over him, 
and dragged him into deep waters. Then it is, 
that he lifts his voice to God for aid. He cries, 
and the earth trembles, the hills shake. The Al- 
mighty breathes, and glowing coals are kindled. 
The solid heavens are bowed down—the descend-- 
ing pathway of God is thick darkness,—his pavil- 
lion is the thickness of blackness. The Eternal 
Speaks——his enemies are scattered. He descends 
—the foundations of the earth are laid bare—it 
melts to its centre. He looks—the coverings of 
hell are torn away—the suppliant is taken from the 
deep waters and placed on the Rock of ages, where 
he is left celebrating the power and mercy of the 
Deity! 
When Inspiration would appeal to your hopes, 
and lead you to act in view of hope, she represents 
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Heaven—by images drawn from objects pure, love- 
ly, valuable in this world. ‘The city is painted, its 
streets of unalloyed gold, with its very gates and 
walls of the richest, choicest, costliest stones which 
earth can yield; and there are thrones, and crowns, 
and the melody of golden harps, and the voices of 
unnumbered myriads who walk in robes of white— 
emblems of their purity. The pomp of kings, the 
glory of conquerors, the magnificence of earthly 
greatness—the splendors of creation, are all collect- 
ed to adorn the very streets of the New Jerusalem! 

The Scriptures would appeal to your fears, and 
thus excite to action. The imagination toils, and 
conceptions are but half formed. Hell is a prison- 
house of despair—a store-house of woe. Darkness’ 
is woven into everlasting chains—-unalterable doom 
is written in letters of fire. The Lake is intermin- 
able—its billows are raised and heaved, and redden- 
ed by the power of a hand which is stretched out 
still to smite.* 

The last, and most efficient means of cultivating 
such feeling as will lead to action, remains to be 
mentioned. It is to enlist your sympathies, your 


* The author is exceedingly happy to learn that the Holy Scriptures 
are about to be introduced into Amberst College as a Class- Book. Of the 
utility of this step, he has no doubt; of its ultimate popularity with the stu- 
dents and the public, he has as little doubt, The unpopularity of the meas- 
ure, if any, will be with those who fear lest the young wil] be biased in their 
religious opinions ; but such may comfort themselves,by reflecting,that while 
jt will make the student a better scholar, and refine his feelings, the only bi- 
as which his mind will receive, will be such as arises from an acquaintance 


with the moral government of God. 
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feelings, and your actions in the moral government 
of God. 

I speak not more asa theologian than as a phi- 
losopher, when I say that there is nothing in the 
shape of motives in the universe so powerful to draw 
forth action, as the great plans in the moral govern- 
ment of God. Nor is it out of place here to say, that 
men have become immortal on earth, not in propor- 
tion to their genius, but in proportion as their genius 
has been sanctified, or consecrated to religion. 
VOLTAIRE undoubtedly had a master’s genius, and 
his was one of the most gifted minds which ever 
came from the creating hand of God,——-and yet, how 
few ever speak of Voltaire! He devoted that mind 
to pull down the pillars of truth and holiness, and 
the consequence is, his name is fast floating down 
the stream of oblivion. While Cowrer, witha 
genius far inferior, is becoming more and more the 

admiration of men; and will undoubtedly become 
the Poet which nations will read. The reason 1S, 
he entered into the sympathies of the moral govern- 
ment of God, and as fast as others do so with their 
feelings, their bosoms respond to the notes of his 
lyre. Milton too, has poured forth scarcely less 
strength, richness of imagery, power of thought, 
and pointedness of expression in his political works, 
than he has in his immortal poem. And yet, were 
it not for his poem, his name would long ago have 
gone down to the shades. The reason is, that re- 
ligion will live and be unchanging, while human 
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governments and politics are constantly changing. 
Who, I may ask, are the musicians of nations, and 
of different ages? Handel, Haydn, and Mozart. 
And why? Have there not been as great musi- 
cians as these? Undoubtedly. But these men 
consecrated their powers to religion, and therefore 
will their names be dear to thousands in every clime 
under heaven. 

Many an orator has raised his voice in the Eng- 
lish Senate, and the world has felt the power of 
his eloquence. But who would not give more for 
the immortality that will hang around the name of 
Wixcserrorce, than for that of all others who stand 
on that long list of worthies? And why?  Be- 
cause he was moved by the cries of bleeding hu- 
manity, and entered into the work as being a plan 
of God to break asunder the bondage of slavery. A 
- whole continent will yet learn his name; and not a 
child will one day sit under his palm-tree in all Af- 
rica, who will not glow at hearing the name of 
Wilberforce ; and if there be a guardian Angel over 
-that continent, methinks he will not be the last to 
welcome the spirit of Wilberforce to his crown of 
glory! 

Many a fair name has come down from antiqui- 
ty on the roll of immortality. They were orators, 
and spake of the dangers which hung over nations. 
They were poets, and sung of the achievements of 
courage. They were philosophers, and speculated 
on almost every thing. But there was a poor man 
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once walking the streets of Athens, and reading the 
inscriptions over their altars, and gazing at their 
temples, with whom they felt it degrading to dis- 
pute. His was no lofty theme. No words of hu- 
man wisdom made up his eloquence ; and yet he is 
read more, and exerts more influence on mankind, 
than all the hosts of the learned ancients. But 
Pauw was linked in with the great plans of God, 
and his efforts could not help making him immortal. 

I mention one more example of a man moved by 
aregard to the plans of God. Martin Luruer. 
When the world had bowed itself under the dark 
sway of papacy, and a cloud of pitch had been roll- 
ed over the church for a thousand years, and ignor- 
ance had become the mother of devotion, then it 
was that Luther arose. He felt and acted as a be- 
ing who was accountable to God. Religion made 
him her child, and he formed the mighty design of 
breaking the fetters of papacy, and raising a world 
to light and religion. He saw the work—-its vast- 
ness—its difficulties, and the opposition that lay 
before him, but after he had counted the cost, and 
consecrated his powers to God, he acted. Notime 
was lost between planning and executing. The 
very first blow he struck, made the Beast roar with 
a wound that must be fatal. Ridicule stood forth 
and threw the mockings of millions upon his head 
—and they chilled him as much as the soft dews of 
evening would chill the lion, bounding away in his 
strength. His purpose was fixed. A world was 
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to be waked up, and Luther could not stop to smile 
at—much less to notice opposition or ridicule. He 
is next assailed with anathemas. ‘The church of 
Rome thunders forth her excommunication, and he 
is no more moved, than is the calm moon in the 
heavens as she looks down upon the wolves which 
are howling at her brightness. The united powers 
of church and state endeavor to crush this trouble- 
some man; and even while they are raising the 
blow, Luther places one foot on Germany and the 
other on Switzerland, and the pillars of superstition 
and error tremble, and totter and fall, within his 
mighty grasp. He translated the Bible, and tri- 
umphed over opposition. It was not brilliancy of 
talents,—it was not an accumulation of learning, 
but it was asoul decidely religious, and thereby as 
fixed as the everlasting foundations of the earth. 
It was the force acquired under the high motives of 
eternity, that made the rest of mankind feel that 
their opposition could no more move him, than the 
zephyrs of May could sweep down the eternal piles 
of the Andes; and it was these that urged him to 
action, and gave him a power over man, but little less 
than that of paeiaaited omnipotence, and the world 
bowed before the plaas of such a spirit! 

You have seen common men, whose ambition 
never rose higher than the door of their cottage, 
and their views were never more extended than to 
embrace their neighborhood, and who seemed to be 
created only to vegetate and then die, and be no 
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more, and yet, whem religion took hold of them, 
they seemd to have shaken off their very nature ; 
they became enlightened with unwonted intelli- 


gence, and could go over the great plans of God,— — 


could so have their views enlarged as to take in the 
wants and miseries of this ruined world, and make 
new exettions to promote the cause of holiness. I 
could point you to men who once seemed like the 
thorn-bush, and who are now fair plants in the gar- 


den of God. 


Nec longum tempus, et ingens 
Exiit ad celum ramis felicibus arbos, 
Miraturque novas frondes, et non sua poma. 


Such men have been moved by the only thing 
under heaven that could move them,—and that was 
religion. 

I need not tell you that God has plans connect- 
ed with this world, which each of us is to affect 
some way or other. If you would have feeling 
kindled, and enthusiasm excited, and the soul drawn 
out-in action, then fall in, heart and hand, with 
these plans, and let Jesus Christ become your lead- 
er! Does any lip curl with contempt—as if this 
were an object unworthy of his powers of mind? 
But what if God created and gave you these pow- 
ers of mind for this very purpose? Whatif he will 
judge you at last, according as you have fulfilled 
these designs or neglected them? But you mis- 
take, The object is no less than to wage war with 
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sin with its hydra heads, and its legion of shapes, 
and drive it off the earth. It is to raise a world ly- 
ing at the gates of death, to the region of life and 
immortality. It is to help carry out those great 
plans which have occupied the bosom of the Deity 
from eternity, and which are to tell on every suc- 
ceeding moment as it rises up through everlasting 
ages. 

Does any one say that none are engaged in this 
cause but the poor and lowly! Be it so. In the 
hand of God, the lowly fisherman can change the 
face of empires. But you need not stand on this 
ground. Minds that have adorned the name of fall- 
en man, have been swayed by these motives,——have 
struggled through difficulties on earth, and are now 
resting in the bosom of God. Nay, the wise only 
have been governed by these motives, and will 
shine forth in the kingdom of their Father, as the 
stars in the firmament forever and ever, and all oth- 
ers have been fools. Every virtuous mind that ev- 
er existed, or will ever exist, has been guided by 
the spirit of religion. Jn the general assembly of 
the church of the first-born, whose names are writ- 
ten in heaven, there may be many who were lowly, 
and who were despised while on earth, ; but there 
isnot one of them who shall not be a king and a 
priest unto our God, and who shall not reign with 
him forever and ever! 

The plans in the moral government of God be- 
neath you! Why,—-among that great multitude of 
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angels who stand around thethrone of God, there is 
not one who does not desire to look into these 
things,—not one who does not cast his crown at 
the feet of the Lamb, and praise him forevermore! 
Is there any thing in the plans which fill the hearts 
of all the sinless universe of God, which is beneath 
your notice! 

The plans too, of which I am speaking, will go 
forward. The great work of renovating the world 
by human exertion willgo on. The chariot of sal- 
vation is going over the earth, conveying the bread 
of life to all, and the followers of Christ of every 
name, are wishing it God-speed. Party names and 
party feelings are melting away before that flame of 
benevolence which is now rising from every sancti- 
fied heart. It must goonward! It is the plan of 
almighty God, and he will see it through ! 

To unfold and execute these plans of moral gov- 
ernment, God created and upholds the universe. 
The material creation was thrown up as a sort of 
bridge over which we may pass to the shores of im- 
mortality, and when this end is accomplished, it will 
be removed. Raise your minds, then, to a level 
with your natures. Enter into the vineyard of 
God, and enlist your soul in his great plans. You 
shall not want for consolation here—you shall not 
want for a glorious reward hereafter. Eye hath not 
seen, ear hath not heard, nor hath the heart conceiv- 
ed, the rewards of the servants of God. Oh! that 
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when that great assembly shall be gathered, and our 
lives are all reviewed, it may be seen that we have 
been actuated by aregard to the glory of God; and 
then, if there is a single tear in any eye, God will 
Wipe it away forever! 
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CHARLESTON, MAY 25, 1829. 
Nev. anv Dzar Sir, 
; IN presenting you with the annexed Resolution of the Second 
Presbyterian Church, it is gratifying to our feelings to be the organ 
through which it is communicated, and we hope you will consent to 
the request of the Congregation, by permitting the Sermon therein al- 
inded to, to be published. 

. We are, 

Reverend and Dear Sir, 
Wours, very respectfully, 
JOHN ROBINSON, 


STEPHEN THOMAS, / Committee. 
JOHN BRYAN, 


. 


Rev. Wiiiiam ASHMEAD. 


—<<9 38> >= 
AT a Meeting of the Pewholders of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, held after Divine Service on the Morning of the 24th instant, 
the following Resolution was offered, and unanimously agreed to: 

“ Resolved, That John Robinson, Stephen Thomas, and John 
Bryan, Esquires, be appointed a Committee to wait on the Rev. Mr. 
AsumEap, aud request him to furnish a copy of the Sermon which he 
preached this morning to the Congregation, for publication.” 


Extract frons the Minutes, 
W. €. DUKES, Secretary. 
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GALATIANS I. 10—LAST CLAUSE. 


——' If Tyet pleased i ees not be the servant of 
hrist. 


Ir is obvious, that the writer of this Epistle 
considered himself as addressing a church in 
which there were persons who had, some how 
or other, taken umbrage either at his doctrines, 
or his conduct. Nor is it difficult to discover, 
that the cause of his unpopularity with the Ga- 
latians, was the zeal with which he asserted 
the abrogation of the Levitical economy, and 
the exemption of believers under the new dis- 
pensation, from the yoke of the ceremonial law. 
The converts to Christianity at Galatia, appear 
to have manifested peculiar pertinacity in their 
adherence to the Mosaic institutions, and to 
have been particularly dissatisfied with the 
ground which Paul had so decidedly assumed, 
and so strenuously maintained in’ relation to 
this subject. But this heroic champion of the 
Cross was not to be deterred, by their clamors, 
from the support of what he knew and felt to 
be the truth. He cared not for the disappro- 
bation and the censures of men, when the al- 
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ternative was, to uphold or abandon the leading 
principles of that Gospel, which he had receiv- 
ed from the Son of God. He tells the Gala- 
tians, that were an angel from heaven to teach 
any different scheme of salvation, so far from 
suecumbing to the authority of the celestial 
messenger, he would only exclaim, Let ham be 
accursed. He then goes on to say, in the verse 
of which our text is a part, For do I now per- 
suade men, or God? Or do I seek to please 
men? For if I yet pleased men, £ should not 
be the servant of Christ.” 

Our Lord, during his personal ministry, in- 
formed his Apostles, on more than one occa- 


sion, that their devotion to his cause, would 


subject them to difficulties, afflictions and per- 
secutions. Hetold them that their situation 
would resemble that of sheep in the midst of 
wolves. He gave them to understand, that 
they should be hated of all men for his name 
sake—that their lives, as well as their property 
and their reputation, should be in continual 
jeopardy—and, in short, that they must hold 
themselves in readiness to shed their blood in 
attestation of the sublime truths which it would 
be their office to proclaim. : 

That these prophetic intimations were fully 
verified, no one who has read the Acts of the 
Apostles can need to be told. That historical 
document is little else than a detail of the va- 
rious indignities and sufferings endured by the 
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first preachers of the Gospel. In such cireum- 
stances, Paul might, with the strictest propri- 
ety, adopt the language of the text. When 
the recollected the predictions of his Divine 
Master—when he looked at the actual state of 


the Christian church—and especially when he 


considered how opposed were the principles and 
precepts of the New Testament to the prevail- 
ing maxims and manners of the world as it then 
existed—he must have felt, that he could not 
please men, without forfeiting every valid title 
to the character which he most gloried to sus- 
tain—that of a servant of Christ. | 

It will not be-disputed, we presume, that the 
language of Paul, in the text before us, was 
strictly and literally true with regard to the 
state of things in his day. All will admit, that, 
in the primitive ages of Christianity, it was im- 
possible both to please men, and to preach the 
Gospel in simplicity and power. But the lapse 
of eighteen centuries has produced a very con- 
siderable change in the condition of mankind. 
For about fifteen of these centuries, the relig- 
jon of Jesus has been virtually the established 
faith of almost the whole of Europe ; and in 
this fair portion of the globe, unknown to the 
early publishers of salvation, the same religion 
has long exerted its influence, and widely diffus- 
ed its benefits. Theinquiry, therefore, becomes 
a perfectly natural one, Is the language of the 
text applicable to the modern minister of the 
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Gospel! Can it be affirmed, that he who, in the 
present period of the church, pleases men, is 
not the servant of Christ? 

We freely concede, that the text cannot be 
applied to the preacher of Christianity in our | 
day, in the same:sense, or, perhaps, we should 
rather say, in the same latitude of import, in 
which it was used by Paul. We are not enti- 
tled to affirm, in unqualified terms, that the mi- 
nister who now pleases men, cannot be the ser- 
vant of Christ. Some have, indeed, absurdly 
advanced a position of this kind; and, in tbe 
honest endeavour to carry out their theory into 
practice, have employed every expedient for 
rendering themselves as unacceptable and disa- 
greeable, in their public ministrations and _pri- 
vate deportment, at least to the more enlight- 
ened and refined classes of society, as possible. 
In fact, there have been cases, in which this 
preposterous idea has been so entertained and 
acted upon, as entirely to destroy the usefulness, 
and almost the respectability, of those who 
adopted it. Conceiving that, in order to be 
faithful, they must always give offence to their 
hearers, they have arrayed against themselves 
such a host of prejudices, that, so far as their 
individual influence extends, the very design of 
the ministry of reconciliation is completely frus- 
trated. I have myself known an instance, ina 
Northern Presbytery, in which a minister, by 
aiming at not pleasing men, had incurred so 
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signal a portion of general odium, that, when 
vacant congregations applied for supplies, they 
commonly preferred a particular request, that 
he might not be one; sometimes adding, that 
rather than receive him, they would remain un- 
supplied. ‘The worthy divine to whom I refer, 
always assigned, with pardonable self-compla- 
cency, his superior faithfulness as the reason, 
why he was less acceptable, in his official ca- 
pacity, than his brethren. May the Lord pre- 
serve his church from the baneful effects of such 
faithfulness as this! Let it be remembered, once 
for all, that the state of things has materially 
altered since the days of Paul. He could not 
please men, and yet be the servant of Christ, 
because those to whom he preached were either 
bigotted Jews, or superstitious Pagans—be- 
cause the system which he asserted with such 
transcendant ability and success, was hostile to. 
every other religious system on earth, and its 
advocates, of course, were looked upon as bold 
and pestilent innovators—because, in short, the 
most’ deep-rooted prejudices of education were 
all on the side of those errors, which he labour- 
ed to refute and explode. But Paul, even under 
circumstances so inauspicious, acted, to as great 
an extent as practicable, on the principle of 
being all things to all men, and we doubt not 
that, were he now to revisit our world—were he 
to assunie the office of areligious instructer in one 
ofour countries, where Christianity is the faith no- 
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minally or virtually established—he would meet 
with a treatment wholly unlike that which he ex- 
perienced during the term of his actual apostle- 
ship. Far be it from us to say, that he would be 
less faithful. Nor would we intimate, that every 
one who should hear him, would either’ sub- 
scribe to the correctness of his doctrines, or be- 
come a convert to the Gospel which he preach- 
ed. And yet we are sure, that he would be gen- 
erally admired for the affability of his manners; 
the wisdom of his conduct, the eloquence of 
his discourse, and the stern rectitude of his life. 
We are safe in making this assertion, since all 
these qualities he displayed, so far as his pe- 
culiar circumstances would permit, in the vari- 
ous incidents of his apostolical career. 

It must be admitted, then, that the language 
of our text is no longer applicable to the minis- 
ter of the Gospel, in precisely the same sense 
in which it was used by Paul. But although 
it cannot be strictly applied, it may be accom- 
modated, to the case of the modern preacher. 
There is a sense, in which it is stil] true, that 
the herald of the Cross, who pleases men, can- 
not be the servant of Christ. By this language, 
we do not mean, as has already been intimated, 
that faithfulness in publishing the Gospel, is 
synonymous with a studied effort to offend and 
disgust a congregation. Nor do we design to 
convey the idea, that he who is most faithful in 
doing the work of his divine Lord, will, in gen- 


a 
eral, be less esteemed as a man, or less appre= 
ciated as a preacher, than one who pursues a 
different line of ministerial conduct. Indeed, 
we are persuaded, that the individual who de- 
clares explicitly and fearlessly, the whole coun- 
sel of God, enforcing, in all their extent and 
rigour, the various demands of Christianity, 
provided his zeal be according to knowledge, 
and governed. by discretion, will enjoy a far 
greater share of general respect and confidence, 
than the time-serving divine, who seeks to ac~ 
commodate his principles to what he supposes 
may be the views and wishes of his audience. 
It has been pointedly said, that, in preaching, 
as in all other pursuits, “honesty is the best 
policy.” There is that in the truths of Chris- 
tianity; which commends them to the under- 
standings and consciences of men. When they 
do give offence, such a result, under almost all 
circumstances, may be imputed to the injudi- 
cious manner, in which they have been exhibited 
and insisted on. The preacher* of our own age, 
whose popularity at home is the most unbound- 
ed,and whose celebrity abroad the most extended, 
is distinguished for his undeviating adherence 
to evangelical truth, and for the unsparing man- 
ner in which he has devoted his peculiar vivid- 
ness of thought, and vehemence of diction, to 
the exposure and reprobation of vice in all its 
forms. Every reader of his sermons knows with 


* Dr. Chalmers. 
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what an undaunted and adventurous hand he 
has launched the lightning and thunder of his 
eloquence against offenders of every order and 
description, even when “they ranked,” to use 
his own words, “ among the proudest aristocra- 
éy of the land, or were charioted in splendour 
along as the wealthiest of the citizens.”—And 
yet the servant of Christ cannot please men. 
They may respect him, and treat him with po- 
liteness. They may acknowledge his usefulness. 
They may admire his learning, and applaud his 
talents. They may attend, with a certain sort 
of pleasure, on his ministrations. But, after 
all, the truths which he inculcates, must conflict 
with their habitual practice, and disturb, in some 
degree, their peace of mind. In otie word, his” 
preaching, in exact proportion to its efficacy and 
real utility, must render'them dissatisfied with 
themselves. And this, let it be observed, is just 
what we mean, when we say, that we cannot 
please them. ‘ 

In support of our poate, as we have now 
explained it, we might go on to shew, that the 
leading doctrines of Christianity are of such 
a nature, that the preacher who correctly ex- 
pounds, and closely presses them, cannot avoid 
advancing sentiments, that militate against those 
entertained by the great mass of hishearers. In 
pursuing this general argument, we might appeal 
particularly to such doctrines as the following, 
viz. that which asserts the native and total corrup- 
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tion of human nature—that which asserts the ut- 
ter impossibility of acceptance with God, on any 
other ground than the mediation of his Son— 
that which asserts the necessity of a radical and 
preternatural change in the moral constitution 
of man, as taught by the Saviour himself when 
he said, Ye must be born again—and that 
which asserts the absolute perpetuity of the 
sufferings in reserve for those who die impeni- 
tent. We shall not, however, adopt this mode 
of reasoning, because these doctrines, though 
little fitted to conciliate the cordial affection of 
men, may yet be tolerated so long as they are 
considered merely in a speculative point of view. 
It is when their practical consequences, as em- 
bodied in the cardinal duties of Christianity, 
are taken into the account, that the unsubdued 
prejudices and passions of the human heart rise 
up in bitter and determined hostility against 
them. The precepts of the New Testament 
impose so many and such severe restraints, not 
only on the outward deportment, but on the 
thoughts and emotions of the mind—they de- 
mand so many acts of humility, and so many 
exercises of self-denial—that fallen man, when 
urged, by the frequent and powerful remon- 
strances of the preacher, to the task of com- 
pliance with them, is very prone to exclaim, 
This is a hard saying, who can hear tt? 

It would be entirely impracticable for us, on 
such an occasion as this, to attempt a detail of 
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the various duties of Christianity, to which men 
are naturally averse. Nor, indeed, is such a 
detail very essential to our present argument, 
since these duties, however diversified in their 
form, all tend to produce the same general ef- 
fect. They are calculated, and in fact, express- 
ly designed to withdraw us, to a certain extent, 
from the objects and pursuits of earth, and an- 
imate us with lofty aspirings after a superior 
condition of being. The essence of practica| 
Christianity, therefore, may be said to consist in 
the renunciation of this world—a world which, 
according to the representations of the Bible, 
is incapable of affording any real and enduring 
good, in return for the ardour and anxiety with 
which too many covet its fugitive riches, its 
evanescent honors, its delusive pleasures—a 
world, the fashion, the scenery of which, passeth 
away—a world which subsists only by change, 
and all whose objects betray the deep, broad, 
and appalling impress of mutability—a world 
over which the tyrant Death holds undisputed 
sway, withering the bloom of beauty, unnerv- 
ing the vigour of youth, and breaking up all the 
fond and endearing relations of life-a world, 
in short, of which a man might gain the whole, 
and yet be profited nothing, should he lose his 
ownsoul! 'To impel us onward in the discharge 
of this great and comprehensive duty, Christi- 
anity points us to another world, which it pro- 
nounces infinitely more deserving of our affec- 
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tions and our pursuit, than the present. It 
proclaims, that there is a state of being in re- 
version for the pious on their departure hence, 
fitted to occupy every capacity, and satisfy eve- 
ry desire of the etherial and immortal mind. 
It assures us, that there lies, beyond the dark 
confines of the tomb, a region of light and bliss, 
where no change is admissible, except, indeed, 
that its glory must ever grow brighter, and its 
enjoyments continually increase in number and 
exquisiteness—a region where the lovers of pu- 
rity shall dwell near to the presence of their 
God, and spend an eternity in the full contem- 
plation and fruition of all that is sublime and 
excellent in the person and character of deity. 
Now, the true servant of Christ will press upon 
his hearers, the importance of aspiring to this 
higher and nobler world. He will call upon 
them to forsake and abjure every thing which, 
from his own experience, or that of others, he 
has reason to fear may obstruct their entrance 
on such a glorious inheritance. He will ery 
aloud, and spare not, urging them to sit loose 
to the things of this transitory scene—to throw 
off the glittering toys of earth, “as the lion 
shakes the dew-drops from his mane’’—to live, 
in short, as befits those whose home is above 
the sun, and beyond the stars. He will tell 
them, without any reserve or mincing, what 
must be the inevitable consequence of persist- 
ing in a different course from that which he 
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recommends. He will repeatedly admonish 
them, that to love this world supremely, is to 
take the direct road to hell. He will fervently 
exhort them not to reject the blessings which 
the Gospel profiers to human acceptance—not 
to break over the mounds which divine grace 
would rear between them and destruction— 
not to rush down to the abodes of shame and 
sorrow and damnation. He will set before 
them death and life, giving them to understand, 
that they are just as able to choose for them- 
selves, the one or the other, as they are to go 
to their bed at night, and rise from it in the 
morning. He will submit to their judgment, 
their feelings, and. their consciences, the pro- 
priety of an immediate compliance with the 
terms of the New Testament, accompanied with 
the distinct and emphatic intimation, that if 
they decline, they make a mad, an awful choice 
——a choice, which, in the crisis of death, must 
harrow and rack their souls with the keenest 
pangs of remorse—a choice, which, on their 
appearance in the great day of final aécount, 
at the judgment-seat of Christ, shall evince to 
the universe, that they have been their own un- 
doers—a choice, which, throughout the eternity 
that follows, must lend new pungency to the 
worm that dieth not, and heap fresh fuel on the 
fire that is not quenched. 

The grand duty of our religion, then, is the 
renunciation of the present world. Without 
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attempting to determine the precise nature and 
extent of this duty—a task, which our limits, no 
less than the occasion, forbid—we shall simply 
say, that the Christian must bave a peculiarity 
of character—a something in his habitual de- 
portment—to distinguish him from others. His 
religion will not leave him in the same moral 
state in which it found him. Think you, that 
an individual can become a disciple of the Sav- 
iour, and yet remain just as fond of his houses, 
his lands, his merchandize, his bonds, mortga- 
ges, and certificates of stock—just as ambitious 
of the fame and emoluments of political distine- 
tion—just as eager and impetuous in the pur- 
suit of sensual gratifications—as he was before 1 
We certainly would not invest the demands of 
Christianity with a rigour, which the Author of 
Christiauity has not given them. We should 
be the last to throw a repulsive gloom over the 
fair face of piety. But we must insist on some- 
thing beyond mere profession. We- contend, 
that when a person becomes religious, his life 
and conversation will afford some evidence of 
the fact. An energetic writer* justly asks, 
“ What should we have thought of the sincerity 
of Paul’s conversion, if, while he résided at the 
polished metropolis of Greece, and called him- 
self a Christian, he had been seen bowing in 
_ the streets to the statue of Jupiter, or complais- 
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antly accommodating his creed to the sceptical 
Epicureans, whenever he found himself in their 
company; or joining in a laugh against his 
Lord and Master, with the witty inhabitants 
of Athens ? What, if we had been told that he 
eagerly sought admission into every féstival 
and show in honour of their gods, and placed 
himself at meat at every idol’s table? What 
if he had been. seen joing in the lewd 
dances of the Bacchanalia, hurrying to the 
Olympic Games, or seeking for amusement 
with the profligate youth of the city! What 
if -he had spent all his time in asking after 
news with the idle and: inquisitive strollers 
in the forum ; and when that insolent. citizen 
inquired, What will this babbler say, what if 
Paul had resented his impertinence like a man 
of spirit, and, tosave his wounded honour, had 
manfully gone out to single combat? If such 
had been his course, think you he could have 
made that defence before the Areopagus which 
the historian has recorded 2” 
Upon the whole, the demands of Christianit 

in respect to the renunciation of the world, are 
positive and uncompromising in their nature. 
Now, this is the grand reason, why it is so diffi- 
cult for the faithful preacher of Christianity to 


please men. And here it may not be unworthy , 


of remark, that an infidel historian has assign- 
ed—we do not meaw to say, incorrectly—the 


a 
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very attribute of our religion, on which we ae 
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have now expatiated, as the principal ground 
of that formidable opposition, which, in the 
days of its infancy, its professors, and espe- 
cially its publishers, had to encounter. This 
historian, in order to vindicate Paganism from 
the charge of intolerance, has been at extraor- 
dinary pains to shew, that the early believers in 
Christ were fpersecuted, “not because they had 
embraced a new religion, but because they had 
the unparallelled presumption and effrontery to 
assert, that this religion was the only true one, 
and obstinately refused, under the influence of 
such an illiberal notion, to have any thing to do 
with the superstitions, or the criminal pleasures, 
of the rest of the world. “ According to his re- 
presentations, if they had been somewhat more 
accommodating—if they had only thrown a 
grain of incense on the heathen altars, and re- 
laxed a little the rigour of their morals—the 
Romans were too enlightened and philosophic 
a nation, to punish them for any speculative 
principles which they might entertain. In short, 
we are gravely told, by this professed admirer* 
of “the Pagan superstructure,” that the primi- 
tive Christians were imprisoned and murdered, 
“not to make them renounce their religion, but 
only:to test tits*hospitality and sociableness, of 
ene ve 

Mee fave treated the Christian Religion with some freedom ; I con- 
sidered it as an innovation, and J was attached to the old pagan super- 
structure.” These are Gibbon’s own words.—See his Miscellancous 
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-—. Enough, we presume, has now been said to 


establish the general truth asserted in this text, 
that the preacher who so delineates the doc- 
trines, and inculcates the duties of Christianity, 
as td render them conformable to the views and 
wishes of unconverted men, cannot be the ser- 
vant of Christ. He may be a profound scholar, 
dn acute thinker, a chaste and nefvous writer, 
an interesting and eloquent speaker—he may 
possess very many estimable qualitieshe may 
be capable of promoting the cause of morality, 
and advancing the external interests of religion: 
But, after all, his ministerial labours will never 
be the means of saving a soul from death, and 
when he goes to the bar of his Maker, he will 
have an awful account to give in for the blood 
of those, whom he suffered to sink down-to hell 
unreproved and unadmonished. 

The passage before us, then, is calculated te 
spread a deep solemnity over the mind of every 
conscientious minister of the Gospel. It is hard 
for him not to desire to please men; and yet he 
is here taught, that if he obtains their appro- 
bation, at the expense of faithfulness in deliv- 
ermg the message of his divine Lord, he cannot 
be the servant of Christ. Arduous, indeed, is 
the duty which he is called to perform. While 
he is certainly bound to avoid giving the least 
needless offence to his hearers, it is not less in- 
cumbent on him to declare tlie whole counsel of 
God, regardless alike of their censures, or theif’ 
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applause. Ah! well may he ask, Who is sufji- 
cient for these things ? » ie 

Brethren, the passage of the New Testament: 
which I have thus endeavoured briefly to eluci- 
date and enforce, seems peculiarly adapted to 
awaken solemn and salutary reflections in the 
mind of a minister of the Gospel, when about 
to occupy a new sphere of labour. It is, there-. 
fore, highly appropriate to the occasion on which 
I this morning address you. A most interest- 
ing and responsible relation was formed, on the 
last Sunday evening, between us. My mind 
retains a deep impression of the solemnity of 
that transaction. And it is now my determina- 
tion, if my heart does not deceive me, to enter 
on my ministerial duties among you, under the 
conviction, that if I please men I cannot be 
the servant of Christ. Should I be able, through 
the grace of God, to fulfil this determination, I 
shall only follow the luminous example of my 
predecessors* in this pulpit—faithful and de- 
voted men, in imitating whose firm and uncem- 
promising adherence to the truths of the Gospel, 
I shall, I am persuaded, realize the most san- 
guine anticipations that any of you may have 
entertained, in calling me to undertake the high 


* The second Presbyterian Church of Charleston (dedicated April 
the 3d, 1811) was built for the Rev. Andrew Flinn, D. D. who died 
February the 24th, 1820. He was succeeded by the Rev. Artemas 
Boies, who is still living. The next pastor was the Rev. T. Charlton 
Henry, D. D. who was installed February the 27th, 1825, and died 
October the 5th, 1827. 
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and momentous work which you hae entr uated 
to their hands. 43 4 

I shall not attempt to give utterance to the 
various and conflicting emotions, which, this 
morning, agitate my mind. The translation of 
a minister from one charge to ancther, is al- 
ways an important epoch in his official career, 
and must, therefore, be attended with consider- 
able anxiety. And this anxiety is greatly aug- 
mented, when Providence calls him to abandon 
a congregation, where his labours seemed to be 
acceptable, and not a murmur of disaffection 
was heard—a congregation too, where he had 
experienced, during eight years, numerous and 
repeated tokens of regard, confidence and at- 
tachment. Such, it is no more than strict jus- 
tice to the people of my former charge* to say, 
are the circumstances of the present case.— 
The utmost harmony prevailed between us; I 
had reason to believe, that my ministrations 
among them were not altogether in vain; and 
I left them, only because it was my full convic- 
tion, that the state of my health had become 
such as to render a change necessary to the 
continuance of my usefulness in the church, if 
not of my existence on earth. 

You may expect from me, on this occasion, 
some explanation of the course which I pro- 
pose to pursue, in the discharge of my ministe- 
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rial duties. I shall avail myself of the few 
minutes that remain, to gratify this reasonable 
expectation. I have already stated, in general 
terms, that it is my determination, in humble 
reliance on the aid of heaven, to be governed 
by the spirit of the text-on which we have been 
expatiating. I shall now endeavour to be more | 
explicit and particular. si 
As I look upon the preaching of the Gospel 
as the highest and most important of a minis- 
ter’s duties, I shall devote to this the main ener- 
gy of the intellect which God has given me. 
An erroneousidea relative to this subject, has, 
of late, been gaining ground in the Presbyte- 
rian church. We often hear it said, now-a- 
days, and by sensible persons too, that the ser- 
vant of Christ may be much more useful in the 
way of visiting, than in that of preaching.— 
He is frequently counselled not to consume his 
‘precious time in study, but to go forth among 
the people, and do good. Yes, and under the 
baneful influence of the notion to which we re- 
fey, nota few ministers, who might be a real 
blessing to the Christian community, are allow- 
ing their minds to run to waste, and sacrificing 
the power of permanent usefulness, for the 
eclat that seems now connected with every 
thing in the form of zeal. Believe us, brethren, 
the preaching of the Gospel. is heayen’s own 
appointed instrument for saving men. And 
this instrument, we would assure you, can be 


wielded by no one, however rare and splendid 
his natural gifts, who is not a close, ahowione 
and conscientious student. 

In preaching the Gospel, it shall be my sole 
object to expound and apply what I conceive 
to be the truth as it 1s in’ Jesus. Lregard the 
revelation with which God has favored us, asa 
scheme of motives, designed to influence the 
conduct and form the character of men as reli- 
gious beings. In order that these motives may 
be duly felt, they must be correctly understood. 
1 shall, therefore, endeavor to render you famil- 
jar with what appears to me to be the pure 
meaning of Scripture, at the same time that I 
shall caution you against adopting any opinions 
that I may advance, without examination ; and 
urge you to search the sacred volume diligent- 
ly and perseveringly for yourselves. Remem- 
ber that the Bible is the. supreme standard of 
your faith. You profess, indeed, to be a Pres- 
byterian Congregation, and, of course, to receive 
the Westminster Confession and Catechisms, 
as the expression of your theological tenets. 
But forget not, that you owe allegiance to these 
formularies, only so far as you find them to har- 
monize with the inspired record. Iam aware, 
that Tam now approaching a topic, on which 
much diversity of sentiment obtains. Differ- 
ent views have long been entertained with re- 
gard to the lawfulness and the utility of Creeds 
and Confessions, and as L would not have my 


meaning on this article misapprehended, I shall 
take the liberty of here offering one or two ex- 
planatory remarks. Thold, then, that Creeds 
and Confessions are not only lawful and useful, 
but, in somhe sense, necessary to the present 
state of the Christian church—that they are, 
to a certain extent, binding on the conscience, 
s0 long as an individual, by virtue of his eccle- 
siastical connexions, professes to receive them 
as the declaration and standard of his religious 
priiciples—and that the obligation under which 
a ihinister of any particular denomination 
brings himself to support the public formula- 
ries of that denomination, ceases the moment 
he is convinced that those formularies are at va- 
riance, in their great and fundamental outlines, 
with the Word of God. I know, that these 
positions will be at once subscribed to by the 
most strenuous advocates of Creeds and Con- 
fessions. ‘There is afurther point, however, in 
which [I am compelled to dissent from them. 
They say, that it is not sufficient to receive the 
prominent doctries—the leading principles— 
exhibited in a Confession of Faith. They con- 
tend, that nothing short of an unqualified ad- 
mission of every single iota contained in such 
Confession, will justify the continuance of an 
individual im the ministry of the particular 
church that holds it. Now, this, [humbly con- 
ceive, is going too far. It appears to me, that 
where any one can cordially embrace the car- 
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dinal and characteristical doctrines of a Con- 
fession, he ought to be allowed to differ on mi- 
nor points. To require, that we should never 
deviate a single step from a course of thinking 
marked out by divines, learned and pious in- 
‘deed, but certainly not infallible, some two or 
three hundred years ago, is to fetter, in a most 
unwarrantable manner, the human mind—to 
preclude the possibility of all improvement in 
scriptural knowledge—and, consequently, to 
curtail, beyond endurance, the liberty where- - 
with Christ hath made his people and his minis- 
ters free. For myself, I can truly say, that I 
highly esteem the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. Iregard it as mere consonant, on the 
whole, with the Divine Word, than any other 
public formulary with which I am acquainted. 
I can most cheerfully subscribe to all the pri- 
mary doctrines which it sets forth; but must 
frankly own, that there are things in it, which I 
do not approve. Nor shall I suffer it to prevent 
me from exercising my own judgment in the 
study and exposition of holy writ. Far be it 
from me to imagine, that, while men may grow 
wiser in relation to allother subjects, they must 
remain forever stationary in respect to that of 
religion. It werestrange,indeed, if our world 
were never to be visited with a solitary ray of 
light, additional to that which shone, when our 
Confession was framed. Alas, for the human 
mind, were it doomed to revolve perpetually 
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about the point at which the Reformation pla- 
ced it. | 

As a preacher of the Gospel, I shall think it 
my duty to dwell chiefly on those facts and 
principles of Christianity, which may be turned 
to practical account. If any of you take a 
pleasure in religious polemics—if you delight 
in discussions concerning those moot points 
about which theologians have wrangled, and 
are still wrangling—I fear that you will find the 
discourses which you are likely to hear from this 
pulpit, but little to your taste. I shall not dis- 
guise from you, that you will be seldom enter- 
tained with a stale argument on any one of the 
five points. And it is very probable, that should 
I be with you for years, I shall scarcely think 
it worth while to inquire, whether the Hopkin- 
sians are right or wrong in their views respect- 
ing the extent of the atonement, the imputation 
of Adam’s first sin, and kindred topics. Do 
not, however, imagine, that I shall be indiffer- 
ent to the cardinal doctrines of Revelation.— 
Ishall ever and anon insist upon these. And 
they are, in my estimation, the following, VIZ 
the existence of three equal and distinct Per- 
sons in the one divine Being—the deity of Christ, 
and the fact, that his death was a real atone- 
ment for sin—the native and total depravity of 
human nature—the necessity of an influence 
from on high to renew and sanctify the heart 
.—the importance of personal holiness as a pres 


“paration for heaven—and the absolute perpetu- 
ity of the punishment denounced against those 
who die impenitent. Such T regard as the main 
doctrines of Christianity ; and where these are 
not proclaimed in purity,’and without reserve, 
the preacher’s labour must be in vain. The 
seed which he tries to cultivate is spurious; and 
into whatever kind of soilit may fall, there will 
be no distillings from the firmament, no rain, 
no dew, no moisture to quicken and mature it. 
i shall only add, that, in preaching the doctrines 
which I have mentioned, it shall be my prima- 
ry object to urge their practical consequences, 
as developed in the preceptive portions of the 
Bible, on the consciences of my hearers. It 
has always appeared to me, that the ethics of 
Christianity, if Imay so speak, are, at the pre- 
sent period, too rarely and feebly discussed and 
enforced from our pulpits. 

Pastoral visitation, as it is commonly called. 
is another ministerial duty which I'shall endea- 
vour to discharge, so far as my talents and the 
state of my health will‘enable me to do. It is 
not every one who is qualified to be particular- 
ly useful in this way.* ‘To imagine the contra- 

* The opinion and practice of President Edwards on this subject, 
have often been referred to. Still it may not be amiss to sustain the 
views of the sermon by such high authority. The biographer of that 
great and good man relates, that it was not his custom to visit his peo- 
plein his’ pastoral character, “ unless he was sent for by the sick, or he 
heard that they were under’some special afiliction.” We are told, that 
he ‘supposed, that niinisters should, with respect to this, consult their 
own talents and circumstances, and visit more or less, according to ‘the 


degree in which théy could hope thereby to promote the great ends of 
the ministry, He observed, that some had a talent for cntertaining and 
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ry, is perfectly absurd. You might just as well 
suppose, that all kinds of soil are equally adapt, 
ed to the production of coffee, tea, rice, cotton, 
sugar, wheat andrye. Imust not disguise from 
you, that Ido not deem myself calculated to 
de much good by conference with individuals, 
on the subject of their personal religion, I 
would, therefore, bespeak your indulgence, ho- 
ping, that you will impute my delinquency to 
any other cause, than the want of a real and 
solicitous regard for your spiritual welfare.— 
In the exercise of Discipline, a third ministerial 
duty, I shall always aim to pursue the course, 
which seems to me best fitted to preserve peace, 
and promote purity. I believe, too, that few 
eases can ever occur in which these desirable 
ends may not be secured through the medium 
of prudence, meekness and charity. 

Thereis another very important ministerial 
duty, to which it will be my wish to pay particu- 
lar attention. You need not be told, that the 
present is an age of unequalled enterprize in 
religion, as in almost every other pursuit. The 


profiting by occasional visits among their people. They have words 
at will, and a knack at introducing profitable, religious discourse, in a 
free, natural, and, as it were, undesigned way. He supposed such had 
a call to spend a great deal of their time in visiting their people; but 
he Jooked on his own talents to be quite otherwise.’ He was not able to 
enter into a free conversation with every person he met, and in an easy 
manner turn it to what topic he pleased, without the help of others, 
and, it may be, against their inclination. He, therefore, found, that 
his visits of this kind must be, in a great degree, unprofitable. And as 
he was settled in a great town, it would take up a great part of his. time 
to visit from house to house, which he thought he could spend in his 
study to much more valuable purposes, and so better promote the great 
ends of hig ministry.” 
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Christian community now displays a loftiness 
of purpose, and an energy of effort—a chivalry 
pure, exalted and irresistible—which thinking 
and pious men cannot help regarding as the 
dawn of that Millennium anticipated by. the 
prophetic bards of other times. The disciples of 
Jesus have begun to feel that they ought to be 
in fact, as they are in profession, the followers 
of a Master, who, when onearth, went about do- 
ing good. 'They are deeply ashamed of the 
apathy, which, some forty: years ago, reigned 
throughout the entire ranks of Protestantism. 
They have been aroused to discern something 
of the true nature and extent of that solemn 
injunction from the lips of their Lord, Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the Gospel to ev- 
ery creature. Hence those new and interesting 
phenomena, which the nineteenth century has 
presented to gladden the eye, and animate the 
bosom of every one who desires the present and 
future happiness of his species—-Sunday Schools, 
Bible Societies, Missionary Societies, Tract 
Societies, and similar schemes of enlightened 
and holy benevolence. Brethren, these  insti- 
tutions are all dear to. my heart, and I shall 
seek, by every practicable means, to foster and 
expand among you, the. spirit by which they 
shall be duly estimated, and zealously support- 
ed. I shall tell you again and again, that you 
have not done enough when you have secured 
your own personal salvation—that you can nev- 
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er discharge your obligations to Him who loved | 
you, and gave himself for you—that you are 
unworthy of the Christian name, if you can 
look, without concern, on the perishing sinners 
in your streets, throughout your state, and over 
your country, and if you are reluctant to per- 
form something like your part, towards extend- 
ing the light of Divine Truth over the whole 
earth, and planting the institutions of the Gos- 
pel in every land. 

In connexion with this topic let me say, that 
it shall be my endeavor to discountenance and 
eradicate those sectarian prejudices, which I 
look upon asone grand obstacle to the spiritual 
improvement of mankind. I take thisoccasion 
to say, that l ama warm and staunch friend to 
the union of Christians of different denomina- 
tions, in plans of religious benevolence. It is 
too late to argue, that such union is impractica,; 
ble andundesirable. ‘The experimenthas been 
tried. The question is decided. On this ac- 
count, the formation of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society will ever be esteemed a memora- 
ble event in the annals of the church. It was 
reserved for the great and goodmen, with whom 
that sublime institution originated, to demon- 
strateto the world, that.it was as practicable as 
it was desirable, for the friends of piety, though 
distinguished by different names, to combine 
Aheir efforts in an enterprize, having for its ob- 
ject the extension of their common faith, and 
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the promotion of the general happiness of their 
race. Well might bigotry look with distrust — 
on the experiment, and denounce a plan, which 
threatened so effectually to counteract its own 
wishes, and disappoint its own hopes. No-oc- 
currence could have happened, better fitted to 
soften the asperities which the divisions among 
Christians had generated, and to put an end to 
those virulent and mischievous controversies, 
which had so long rendered the odiwm theolo- 
gicum proverbial-as one of the deadliest sources 
of human animosity. Assoonas the example 
was once set, of different denominations uniting 
ima common scheme of religious charity, the 
doom of Sectarianism may be considered as 
sealed. IcnHasop was then written, by the 
hand of heaven, on its tottering altars. 

The union of Christians of different denom- 
inations in plans of benevolence, is a phenom- 
enon whose intrinsic moral loveliness must en- 
dear it to the enlightened and pious mind. 
But it becomes still more interesting when we 
regard it as a means—and the only effectual 
means too—of promoting, on a scale commensu- 
rate with the wants of the world, the progress of 
the Gospel. We shall here venture to lay it 
down as a truth, which ought not to be contro- 
verted, that the division of the Christian com- 
munity into sects, will continue to the end of 
time. It is impossible, from the very nature of 
the human mind, that a perfect uniformity of 
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doctrine and discipline should succeed to the 
state of things, which now prevails among those 
who profess the religion of the New Testa- 
_ ment. Men will never—even in the purest and 
brightest days of the approaching Millennium 
—think precisely alike in relation to matters of 
faith. The bigot, who secretly revels on the 
hope, that his party will ultimately absorb all 
other parties, and lord it over the entire heri- 
tage of Christ,* is only to be pitied for his ig- 
nerance, and his imbecility of imtellect. He 
has come into the world at a period far too late. 
He ought to have lived two centuries ago. 
Christians will always think differently with 
regard to some points. We lnow, that there 
were diversities of opmion in the primitive 
church. ‘The Apostles themselves did not en- 
tertain the same sentiments on every subject. 
The views of Paul m respect to certain topics, 
were more enlightened and liberal, than those 
of Peter. But although they could not see 
perfectly eye to eye, they united heart and hand 
in spreading the name:of their risen Redeemer, 
and urging onward the victories of the cross. 
We repeat it, then, that Christians will always 
differ concerning some points—that the division 


*« As there is but one notable event to be expected between the pre- 
sent era and the final consummation of all things—namely, ‘ the gath- 
ering of all nations, so as that all may become one faith.—When Turks, 
Jews, Infidels and Heretics—Papists, Presbyterians, Jansenists, Metho- 
dists, Moravians, Quietists, Arians, Hugonots, Socinians, Anabaptists, 
Muggletonians, Swaddlers and Quakers,—are there any more of them?— 
shall all become good Protestants of the Church of England, as by law 
established.” See Sterne’s jeu d’esprit styled, “‘ The Koran,” ch. lil, 
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of sects will never be wholly done away. We 
believe it to be a part of the plan of heaven, that 
this should be the case, in order that a better 
school may be afforded tothe disciples of the Sa- 
viour, for acquiring the important virtues of hu- 
mility, forbearance and brotherly love. The only 
change that is practicable—we may add, the 
only change that is really desirable—is the one 
that has now commenced. The followers of 
Jesus are beginning to attach less consequence 
to the points about which they have been at 
variance. ‘They are learning to exercise mu- 
tual tolerance in respect to articles of belief 
and. questions of ecclesiastical order. They 
perceive, that these are the merest shibboleths, 
compared with the great problem of extending 
practical Christianity over the earth. Their 
consciences tell them, that they should no lon- 
ger suffer their discrepancies of opinion to keep 
them apart—to prevent them from coalescing 
in effort for the diffusion of those cardinal truths 
to which they are equally devoted. Away with 
the idea, that combinations of this sort involve 
any thing like a surrender of principle. We 
admit, that they require a sacrifice. But it is 
only a sacrifice of prejudice. And who would 
decline this sacrifice, when an object so stu- 
pendous as the conversion of the world to the 
faith of the Gospel, is to be the reward ! 

It has been intimated, that it is only by the 
union of the different denominations of Chris- _ 


tians, that much can be done towards the uni- 
versal diffusion of revealed truth. The insulated 
efforts of the various sects, each operating in 
its own favourite way, and with espécial regard 
to the dissemination of its own distinctive te- 
nets, will not accomplish the object in view. 
There must be a vast and mighty alliance among 
all the friends of Christ, before the strong-holds 
of Mahometan delusion can be levelled to the 
earth, and the banners of the Gospel made to 
wave over the citadels of Pagan superstition. 
In one word, the downfal of sectarianism, 
though not the obliteration of sects, must usher 
in the Millennium which the scriptures predict. 
It is, therefore, a primary duty of Christians, 
at the present crisis, to labour for the expulsion 
of every thiag like sectarian feelings from their 
bosoms. This is the point on which the religi- 
ous fate of the world may be said toturn. Had 
the Reformers known how to tolerate an honest 
difference of views among themselves—had they 
seen, that they could safely divide into separate 
ecclesiastical Communities, agreeably to the 
dictates of conscience, and yet maintain a bond 
of union for the furtherance of common pur- 
poses, with regard to the paramount importance 
of which they were fully agreed—it is impossi- 
ble to conjecture what, by this time, would have 
been the glorious result. Their dissensions 
brought a reproach upon their cause, and fur- 
nished a weapon which their enemies, with 
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alertness and dexterity, wielded to their own 
wreparable injury.* Jrreparable, did we say 4 
No, blessed be God! the injury may still be 
repaired. It is not yet too late to retrieve what 
has been lost. Let Christians, then, now de- 
termine to abstain from all intestine warfare, ° 
and gather together their forces for the con- 
quest of their foreign foes. This, we contend, 
is emphatically the duty of the times—a duty 
dictated by the spirit. of the age, and demanded 
by the exigencies of the world. It becomes all 
who have named the name of Christ, to consider 
what their Master in heaven now requires and 
expects of them. They cannot comply with 
his just requisition—they cannot fulfil his rea- 
sonable expectation—til] they have felt the ut- 
most “severity of conviction, that they have 
one thing to do,” and that this one thing, after 
the salvation of their own souls, is the devotion 
of themselves to the enlargement of their Re- 
deemer’s kingdom, and the advancement of their 
Redeemer’s glory. OQ! they should abandon, 
* Witness the Fearned and eloquent Bogsuet’s “Histoire des Varia- 
tions des Eglises Protestantes’—a work which Protestants of the pre- 
went day would do well to improve as a beacon to warn them of the 
rock on which the Reformers split. Les malheureusses conguestes de 
Luther, says the excellent Catholic, furent retardees par la division qui’ 
se mit dans la nowvelle Reforme. Would to God, that this undoubted 
act could be properly impressed on Christians of the nineteenth cen- 
tury! It is deeply deplored, by the author of this sermon, that 
Kindlier feelings are not mutually cherished by Protestants and 
Catholics, especially in the United States. Will it be deemed Utopian. 
to express a wish, that even these two great divisions of Christendom 
could be combined in some harmonious effort for the spread of their 
common Gospel? Who can doubt, that the saihted spirits of Thomas a 


Kempis, Luther, Pascal, Calvin, Fenelon and Melancthon would, look 
down with delight on such a spectacle ? 
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utterly and forever, the apprehension, that the 
interests of the particular denomination to which 
they belong, be it what it may, will be put in 
jeopardy by the extension of the light and 
blessings of Christianity. And certainly if they 
cannot help feeling alarm on this subject, poli- 
cy alone, one would think, must hinder them 
from betraying it. Indeed, we wonder, that 
this idea has not occurred with proper force to 
those worthy sectarians who have opposed, 
with so much zeal and pertinacity, the union of 
different denominations in enterprizes of reli- 
gious benevolence. Surely their opposition 
would afford to an uncharitable observer, some 
ground for the suspicion, that they were really 
apprehensive, lest the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, unaccompanied with note or comment, 
and the publication of works in which only the 
fundamental truths of our religion are incul- 
cated, would prove detrimental to the success 
of their own distinctive tenets. And here Iam 
reminded of an anecdote in point, which I met 
with not long since in one of our public jour- 
nals. Ata meeting of a Bible Society in Great 
Britain, a speaker, vindicating his support of 
the institution, declared, that it would not, so 
far as he could see, injure the church of En- 
gland. “If,” said he, “I thought, that it would 
exert the least unfavourable influence upon that 
establishment, I should not belong to the asso- 
ciation another day.” An individual of the 
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“gommunity of Friends, next arose to address 
the chair, and, in the course of his remarks, 
expressed the firmest persuasion, that the dis- 
tribution of the pure Word of God could do 
no manner of harm to the religious denomina- 
tion, of which he was a member. “ But if,” 
added he, “I was convinced, that the Bible So- 
ciety was calculated to injure, by its operations, 
the cause of Quakerism, I should not be a 
Quaker another day.” Who does not discern, 
that the Quaker had more wisdom, if not more 
piety, than the Churchman? 

Brethren, I shall frequently urge upon you 
what I have thus stated to he your solemn duty 
——the extinction of sectarian prejudices, and 
the cultivation of those enlarged views and feel- 
ings, which will lead you to co-operate with 
Christians of every name, in advancing the. 
moral and religious improvement of mankind. 
You may, and ought to entertain a preference 
for the particular denomination to which you 
belong. But this preference should not be car- 
ried so far as to engender unkind sentiments 
towards those who differ from you; nor should 
it be of that narrow and drivelling species, 
which was condemned by our Lord in the an- 
cient Pharisees, who would compass sea and 
Jand to make one proselyte. No, dear hearers, 
you should charitably permit others to think for 
themselves, and in your zeal to do good, 1 
should be your highest,concern, not to increase 
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the numbers of your own church, but to save 
souls from hell, and swell the multitude of those 
concerning whom the Redeemer shall pro- 
nounce that they are his, in the day when he 
comes to make up his jewels. Be not afraid 
that the general extension of religious know- | 
ledge will redoundto the disadvantage of your 
own sect. Renounce all jealousy of this sort. 
If Presbyterianism be. incompatible with the 
Word of God, the sooner this fact is known, 
and the error exploded, the better : Andif Pres- 
byterianism be not incompatible with the Word 
‘of God, its interests must be subserved in pro- 
portion as the light of revealed truth is diffused 
over our world. Inthe same manner, the Me- 
thodist, the Episcopalian, the Baptist and the 
Lutheran, ought to reason. Every one should 
be ashamed to act upon the principle, that ig- 
norance is the mother of that devotion which 
attaches persons to his particular church. He 
should let it be seen, that he fears nothing from 
the progress of knowledge, and the general 
improvement of the human mind. A holy and 
fervent desire to deliver immortal beings from 
the bondage of their evil habits, and render 
them meet for the presence of God, and the 
companionship of pure spirits, ought to sup- 
plant all minor considerations. The multitude 
of them that believe should be of one heart and 
of one soul in the sublime enterprise of enlarg-_ 
ing the territory and brightening the glory of 
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that kingdom, which is righteousness and peace 
and joy inthe Holy Ghost. This, we say again, 
is emphatically the duty of Christians in the 
present circumstances of the world ; and awful. 
is the retribution in store for- those bigots, who 
would fan the embers of sectarian jealousy, and 
thus obstruct, by the most effectual method, 
the progress of the pure Gospel of Jesus.* 

I must not pass by this fit opportunity of ex- 
pressing the deep interest which I feel, in the 
recent efforts for the promotion of temperance, 
and in favor of the sabbath. While I cannot 
pretend to state at length, my views on these 
topics, I think it my duty to say, that I cordi- 
ally approve the principle of entire abstinence, 
so far as respects ardent spirtts, for which the 
advocates of temperance contend. Nothing 
short of this, will accomplish the grand object 
contemplated. Every Christian’ should lend 
the sanction of his example to this principle, 
and then the force of public opinion will, ere 
long, banish from our borders a vice, which has 
so long been a disgrace and a curse to our com- 
munity. With regard to the plans in behalf of 
the sabbath, while I would not undertake to 
pronounce positively what the National Legis_ 
Jature might properly do at present, I am fully 
convinced, that it is only necessary to enlighten 
the American people on this great subject, to 
attain, inthe course of a few years, such a mod-~ 


“Vide Note at the end. ~ 
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ification of the mail. laws, as shall obviate the 
more serious of the evils complained of. Eve- 
ry effort, therefore, should be made, through the 
medium of the pulpit and the press, to demon- 
strate the importance of the Sabbath, as an in- 
stitution closely andinseparably linked with the 
moral and political prosperity of these United 
States. From this great work I would not keep 
aloof. In one word, I shall try to enlist every 
patriotic, every philanthropic, every evangeli- 
cal feeling that belongs to you, in the cause of 
temperance andthe sabbath ; and in thus act- 
ing, I devoutly believe, that I shall not go be- 
yond my legitimate sphere, as a servant of 
Christ. 

Brethren, I have now glanced at the most 
prominent of my ministerial duties. Let me 
not forget, that I must ever be indebted for my 
ability to discharge these duties, in a faithful 
and an effectual manner, to the grace of my 
divine Lord. 'That grace I shall not fail to 
solicit for myself. And I shall further rely on 
your intercession for me at the throne of hea- 
ven. There is no estimating the influence which 
the prayers of a congregation may have on the 
ministrations of their pastor. May we not 
venture to affirm, that a main reason why so 
little apparent benefit accrues from the preach- 
ing of our day, is that so few and such spiritless 
petitions ascend to the mercy-seat of God, for 
the aid of that dive Agent, whose province it 
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is to cause this preaching to tell upon the hearts 
and consciences of men? I entreat you, then, 
dear brethren, not to deny me the advantage of 
your prayers. Without this auxiliary I can do 
little. ‘With it Imay do much. 

These last remarks I address particularly to 
the professed disciples of our Lord in this con- 
gregation. Brethren, I would have you to feel, 
in a just manner, the peculiar responsibility 
which the solemnities of the last Sabbath have 
brought upon you. Remember that you have 
duties to perform, as well as your pastor. You 
may afford him—you ought to afford him— 
important assistance in the work to which he 
has applied his hands. By merely living agree- 
ably to the spirit and implied obligations of 
your profession—by exhibiting in your habitual 
conduct a specimen of enlightened, consistent 
and dignified Christianity—you may do much 
to render his labours effectual. But you may 
do more by your active co-operation—by your 
frequent, earnest and persevering prayers for 
the divine blessing to rest upon and follow his 
ministrations. And here let me distinctly tell 
you, that if this church is to witness the cheer- 
ing spectacle of a Reviyal—such a Revival as 
shall gladden the hearts of the pious, and swell, 
with large additions, the number of candidates 
for heaven—a result thus desirable and glori- 
ous must be effected through your instrumen- 
tality. Nothing is wanting but a right state of 
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mind on your part, attended by correspondent 
efforts, to produce all that the most sanguine 
friend to human salvation could wish for. God 
is ever ready to communicate the requisite in- 
fluences of the Holy Ghost. It depends entire- 
ly upon yourselves, whether his work shall be 
revived in the midst of these years or not, 
There is nothing more erroneous than the com: 
mon apprehension, that a revival of religion is 
a boon which Jehovah confers on different sec- 
tions of his church in a sovereign, or, rather, 
in an arbitrary manner. It is a sequence just 
as much connected with its appropriate ante- 
cedents, as a crop of cotton or rice is connected 
‘with the previous efforts of the planter who 
raises it. 
To the ecclesiastical officers of this congre- 
gation, it cannot be necessary to say more than 
a single word. Brethren, I anticipate much 
comfort and joy from our common labours in 
the work to which we have dedicated ourselves. 
I need not advert particularly to the duties of 
an Elder. They are to be learned from the 
New Testament, and I doubt not, that you 
know them well. May confidence, harmony, 
zeal, activity and wisdom, such as cometh from 
above, ever attend our associated endeavours 
to promote the glory of God, by advancing the 
interests of that portion of his church, which 
he has seen fit to place under our supervision 
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I must not conclude without addressing a . 


word to those in this congregation, who have 
not yet made a formal profession of religion. 
Far be it from me tointimate, that every one 
who is not a communicant, is to be viewed and 
treated as an impenitent sinner. Such a per- 
son does, indeed, neglect what I look upon as 
by no means an unimportant duty. But he 
still may be, on the whole, a good man. It 
may, however, be assumed, as a general rule, 
that the non-professors of any congregation 
are, with, perhaps, some exceptions, in a state 
of greater or less indifference with regard to 
the interests of theirsouls. Now, dear hearers, 
I feel impelled this morning to press upon you 
the consideration, that the solemnities of the 
last Sabbath must exert a tremendous influence 
on your future and final destiny, whatever that 
may be. A relation has been constituted. be- 
tween us, which, if it does not lead to your 
eternal happiness, must inevitably aggravate 
your eternal misery. O! think not, that you 
can attend on my ministrations, and contract 
no additional guilt from a failure to improve 


them. Believe me, every address from. this’ 


pulpit, of which you are unprofited auditors, 
must become a ground of more fearful con- 
demnation. It matters not what may be the 
motive which brings you to this house—whether 
you come for amusement or display—whether 
your object be “to set a good example,” as the 
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men of the world call it, or to relieve the te- 
dium of a day, which a decent regard to public 
opinion and established usage, prevents you 
from spending in your offices, your counting- 
rooms, your stores, or some place of gayety 
and pleasure—whatever may be your motive, 
you incur responsibilities, the magnitude and 
momentousness of which eternity alone can 
fully disclose. 

Imagine not, dear hearers, that I am to-day 


uttering fabulous things. J speak forth the 


words of truth and soberness. Yes, and I can 
give you the best—the highest authority for 
what I have said. He who has commissioned 
me to stand before you—the Master, whose un- 
worthy servant I am—has thus addressed me: 
Son of man, I have made thee a watchman 
anto the house of Israel ; therefore, hear the 
word at my mouth, and give them warning 
from me. When I say unto the wicked, Thou 
shalt surely die; and thou givest him not warn- 
ing, nor speakest to warn the wicked from his 
wicked way to save his life; the same wicked 
man shall die in his iniquity ; but his blood 
will I require at thy hand. Yet if thou warn 
the wicked, and he turn not from his wicked- 
ness, nor from his wicked way, he shall die in 
his iniquity; but thou hast delivered thy soul. 
Solemn passage both for the preachers and the 
hearers of the Gospel! Another passage still 
more to our purpose, is the following: We are 
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unto God a sweet savour of Christ in them 
that are saved, and in them that perish; to the 
one we are the savour of death unto death; and 
to the other the savour of life unto life. 
And now, my brethren, what more shall I 


approaching day, when we must all stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ. Then the 
minister and his people must confront each 
other. Ah! what a meeting will that be! The 
servant of Jesus shall be compelled to testify, 
that he warned the impenitent of their guilt and 
danger, and that they remained unaffected by 
the most awakening” admonitions—the most 
spirit-stirring calls—that he was able to deliver. 
And, O my God! can it be, that he whom thou 
hast now set over this people, shall then be 
cited as a swift witness against any of them? 
Spare him, dear hearers, spare him, by timely 
repentance, the painful duty of sealing your 
everlasting condemnation! Let not the tongue 
which has now addressed you, and may, if hea- 
ven imparts health and strength, address you 
for years to come, be constrained, in that “oreat 
day for which all other days were made,” to 
utter What must go to embitter the cup of your 
“anguish—to sink you lower in the abyss of 
darkness, despair and death—to consign you to 


a deeper and lonelier cell in the prison of lost 
spirits ! 
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NOTE TO PAGE 38. 

T hope it will not be thought, that an undue space has been 
allotted tothis topic. Itisone in which I feel a peculiar inter- 
est, and I could not omit so favorable an opportunity of expres- 
sing my views at some length, particularly as attempts have 
been recently made,and with unusual zeal and persevcrance, 
in several quarters, to discourage the union of Christians of 
different denominations, in plans of religious benevolence, 


‘It is to be feared, that such efforts have not been wholly in- 


effectual, and that there is less harmony among the several 
sects in our country now, than there was some five or six 
years ago. Ifthe fact be, as I apprehend, it is much to be 
lamented. Every enlightened and pious man ought to re- 
gret, that while there is a decided increase of liberal feeling 
in Europe, and especially in England, as the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Acts, and the signal success of the 
bill for the relief of the Catholics in Ireland, sufficiently 
shew, the execrable spirit of ‘sect, has, to say the least, not 
diminished in the United States. 

When I intimate, that there has probably been no diminu- 
tion of sectarianism on this side of the Atlantic, for a few 
years past, I refer not to those who are so completely and 
irreclaimably the bondsmen of bigotry, as to imagine, that 
their church is the only legitimate one on earth, and that 
all beyond its pale, if they should be so fortunate as to escape 
final perdition, canbe saved only through the forlorn chance 
of ‘God’s uncovenanted mercies.” There are not very 
many among us, who actually hold such puerile sentiments as 
these—I say puerile, for they really deserve no harsher epi- 
thet—and still fewer, who have so Jittle regard for public 
opinion, as toavow them. But I allude to a more nume- 
rous class, scattered throughout the several sects, who find it 
impossible to avoid clinging, in-some degree, to the notion 
in which they were educated, that their denomination is in~ 
dubitably more scriptural, in its tenets and discipline, than 
any other, and who, therefore, consider all that differ from 
themselves as certainly in the wrong—who have not yet ful- 
ly imbibed the spint ofthe age, and are as confident that 
the construction which they put upon the Bible, is the true 
0 1e, as that the volume so called, has emanated from above, 
and is a revelation of the divine will. Such individuals had 
begun to feel something like zeal for the extension of gene~ 
ral Christianity over the world, but have been induced to ar- 
rest, or slacken their course, in consequence of artful ap- 
peals to their sectarian prejudices, depicting the injury 
which their own sect might sustain from an amalgamation 
of religious parties. 
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In connexion with this point, I cannot forbear to notice 
one artifice resorted to by those who are so anxious to keep 
up jealousy, feuds and animosities among the friends of 
Christ. The coalescence of different denominations in be- 
nevolent enterprizes of a religious nature, has been decried 
as a deep-laid plot, on the part of one sect, to secure an as- 
cendency over allthe rest. It is alleged that a union of 
church and state is what the Presbyterians earnestly desire, 
and are craftily seeking to accomplish through the very like- 
ly and promising medium of Sunday Schools, Bible Socie- 
ties, and petitions for preventing the transportation of the 
mail on Sunday. ‘This grave charge against us, has been 
manufactured in the high places of bigotry, and industrious- 
ly circulated from Maine to Georgia, as a thing the best 
adapted to excite alarm among the ignorant and weak. In- 


_ deed, it had well nigh done fatal injury, about eighteen months 


ago, to the nerves of some of the sapient legislators of the 
author’s native State,* and certainly had a most bewildering 
effect upon the intellect of the learned and pious Senator, 
who elaborated the famous Report on Sunday Mails. It 
may not be improper for us, then, toremark—and we do so 
purely in self-defence—that Presbyterianism is intimately 
connected with whatever liberty, civil or religious, is to be 
found in our world at the present day. In support of this 
position, we can appeal to the testimony of a historian, who 
‘will not be suspected, by those who know his life and char- 
acter, of any strong partiality for our own sect. Hume ex- 
pressly affirms, that it is to the Puritans, ‘‘ whose principles 
appear so frivolous, and whose habits so ridiculous, that the 
English owe the whole freedom of their constitution.” And 
who does not know, that the Puritans were the men, who 
brought with them, across the Atlantic wave, and planted 
deeply in the American soil, the germ from which have 
sprung the liberal institutions of this favored country? It is 
surely impossible, then, that Presbyterians should not be 
closely and unalterably attached to these institutions. They 
would deprecate a union of church and state as the heaviest 
calamity that could befal themselves, as well as the country 
at large. Were the other sects to proffer to them an eccle- 
siastical establishment, they would reject it with disdain.— 
They believe, that had Christianity never been allied with 
the civil authority in any land, the world would have been 
blessed, at this day, with a far more abundant measure of 
pure religious light and influence than it really enjoys. 


* The circumstance referred to is the refusal on the part of the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, to incorporate the American Sunday School 
Union. The Presbyterian scheme for uniting church and state, was 
fully discussed on that occasion. 


I have adverted, in the preceding ‘Note, to the 
provement of public. opinion: in England, in me ¢ 
the sacred rights of conscience, as manifested by the 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, and the still later’ 
ures in behalf of the Catholics. i sincerely regret, however, 
that some of the ablest advocates of liberal principles in that 
country, should have avowed, on some occasions, a latitude 
of sentiment on this subject, calculated to injure seriously, — 


their own cause. ‘They have contended, that coercion, in 7 
matters ¢ of religion, is unjust, on the broad ground, that a 


man’s belief is involuntary, and that he is no more account- 
able for it, than for the height of his stature, or the hue of 


hisskin. Ishall not undertake, in this plage to show, how — 


unsound as well as dangerous, is the positi us assumed; 

but I cannot help remarking, that it ought never to be con- 
ceded, that a man is not accountable for the religious creed 
which he adopts. While I cheerfully grant that he should 
not be held amenable for it to any earthly tribunal, I cannot 


bar of his God. Faith in relation to moral subjects, is es- 
sentially a moral act of the mind. To confound a person’s 
religious belief, with the height of his stature or the hue of 
his skin, is of a piece with the ethical classification of Hume, 


in ranking taper legs and broad shoulders, among the vir- © 


tues—epilepsy, the itch and king’s evil, among the vices. 
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